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NARRATIVE BY MISS ELIZABETH MARSH 
OF HER CAPTIVITY IN BARBARY IN THE YEAR 1756. 


I RESIDED with my parents 
at Minorca, previous to, and 
at the commencement of, the 
war with France in the year 
1756, which occasioned our 
removal to the Garrison of 
Gibraltar, from whence, being 
desirous of visiting my friends 
in England, and a favourable 
opportunity offering of a ship, 
in which a friend of my family 
(James Crisp, Esq.) was going 
passenger, I embarked on the 
29th of April. The ship was 
under convoy of one of His 
Majesty’s frigates, but we were 
unhappily deserted by her com- 
mander soon after losing sight 
of the Garrison. When our 
captain perceived his intention 
of quitting his convoy, he 
carried all the sail he could 
in order to keep up with the 
King’s ship, even to the danger 
of our lives. On the 8th of 
May we were chased by a 
vessel which our captain at 
first imagined to be a French 
privateer ; but she proved to 
be a Sallee Rover which soon 
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came up with us, and it was 
deemed more prudent to wait 
for her than, by endeavouring 
to escape, run a risk of being 
very ill-treated, if not put to 
death. 

The Moorish commander 
instantly came on board and 
inquired into the number of 
passengers; there being two 
others besides my friend Mr 
Crisp, he desired they would go 
with him on board his ship, 
promising not to detain. them 
more than half an hour. They 
accordingly went, and I made 
myself as easy as I could until 
night came on, when fear 
seized my spirits at their not 
returning. 

I continued in that state 
until the morning, which 
brought on new affliction ; for: 
instead of seeing the gentle- 
men, boats crowded with Moors 
eame. The Moors boarded our 
ship and the sailors were sent 
on board theirs. 

In this unhappy situation I 
remained three days, when I 
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had the pleasure to see my 
friend return, who informed 
me of his having with great 
difficulty obtained leave of the 
commander of the cruiser to 
visit me for a few hours, telling 
him I was his sister. 

After the time elapsed which 
had been granted, I was again 
thrown into great distress at 
this second separation, from 
the dread of being exposed to 
the Moors, who would have be- 
haved very ill to me, had it not 
been for our ship’s steward. 

Soon after the next day 
appeared the Moorish com- 
mander and officers came on 
board, bringing with them an 
interpreter, who, in bad English, 
informed me I must go with 
them; at which, and the sea 
running very high, my mind 
was greatly terrified, for we 
were at a considerable distance 
from the cruiser. 

When I got on board I saw 
our sailors tied together, but 
my friend and the other pas- 
sengers were at liberty. 

A cabin was allotted for us, 
which was so small as not to 
admit our standing upright. 
In this miserable place four 
people were to live, their pro- 
visions very bad, being a kind 
of paste resembling sago, called 
by the Moors cuscussu. This 
was served for dinner and 
supper. Almonds and raisins 
were my only support. 

On the 14th land was seen, 
and soon after we were near to 
a town called Marmora. They 
fired two guns and hoisted the 
colours. At nine in the even- 
ing they came to an anchor in 
Sallee Road, when a number of 
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boats came off with drums and 
a sort of music which pleased 
those infidels, though it struck 
me with the greatest terrors 
imaginable. I found this was, 
as customary with them, to 
make acclamations of joy upon 
such occasions. We remained 
on board that night, and the 
next morning were ordered to 
our ship to take what neces- 
saries we thought fit. I stayed 
in the boat while my friend 
endeavoured to get my clothes ; 
but he was only allowed to 
bring away @ small quantity for 
present use, and our bedding. 
We then left the ship, but the 
tide not permitting our going 
over the bar, we were obliged 
to come to anchor and remain 
three hours exposed to a scorch- 
ing sun—no fresh water and my 
thirst intolerable. On crossing 
the bar, we landed at a sandy 
beach, which was covered with 
thousands of Moors, shouting 
and hallooing, and my friend 
and I were put upon mules, 
without saddles, a Moor on 
each side to guard me from 
falling. In this manner we 
went two miles over a heavy 
sand, with a band of music 
before us more dismal than a 
funeral drum and repeated in- 
sults from the natives. The 
other passengers were on foot, 
the sailors dragged along and 
treated with great severity. 
We proceeded to _ the 
Bashaw’s, who received us with 
seeming concern. He ordered 
his guards to conduct us to a 
place half a mile farther, and all 
the way came a great noise of 
women’s voices from the tops 
of the houses, which I was in- 
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formed was a testimony of joy 
on the arrival of a female 
captive. When we got to the 
habitation destined for us, a 
long passage presented itself to 
our view, at the end of which 
was a square ground floor with 
two rooms opposite each other 
and a gallery at the top; but 
no words can express the 
wretchedness of it. The best 
apartment was for me and the 
other passengers ; the rest for 
our servants and the ship’s 
crew. There was a strong 
guard at the door. Soon after 
a slave brought some grapes, 
bread and a pitcher of water. 
In the evening I had a visit 
from the monster who brought 
me into that country, attended 
by some principal Moors of the 
place ; he assured me we should 
have our liberty as soon as the 
Emperor’s answer was returned 
from Morocco to the letter he 
had sent. 

On the next day we had the 
pleasure of seeing two gentle- 
men, merchants of New Sallee. 
One was an Englishman, there- 
fore much concerned at our 
situation; the other French, 
who behaved with great civility 
to us all, and gave us hopes 
that His Imperial Highness’s 
answer would be favourable 
and that he would undoubtedly 
order us to be set at liberty. 

When these gentlemen left 
us, my apartment was crowded 
with men, women and children, 
among the number a nephew of 
the Moorish captain, who en- 
deavoured to separate us from 
our baggage with a view to 
plunder, but were prevented by 
my friend. 


Our friends, the merchants, 
advised our writing to Gibraltar, 
and offered to provide a person 
who should safely convey our 
letters. We accordingly passed 
the night in writing to my 
father and to the Governor of 
Gibraltar. 

We had an invitation from 
the Captain of the Port, and on 
our waiting on him the next 
day, found him sitting on a 
carpet ; he rose on our entering 
the apartment and handed me 
a cushion, conversed with my 
friend in Spanish, and then 
conducting me to the apart- 
ment of the ladies, introduced 
me to them, and retired. One 
of them drew my attention. 
She was very tall and stout, 
with a broad flat face, very 
dark complexion and long 
black hair; she wore a dress 
resembling a clergyman’s gown, 
made of muslin and buttoned 
on the neck like the collar of a 
shirt, which reached her feet. 
She had bracelets on her arms 
and legs, and was extremely 
inquisitive and curious in ex- 
amining my dress. I was then 
conducted to the room where 
the Captain of the Port and my 
friend were sitting. Prepar- 
ations were made for supper, 
which was after the Moorish 
taste, and consisted of a dish of 
cuscussu and fowls, mixed with 
butter and sugar. The other 
dishes were of fruit and sweet- 
meats. This honest Moor, for 
such I thought him, often ex- 
pressed much concern at our 
misfortunes, and I believe would 
readily have rendered us his 
service; but though a man in 
high station, he did not dare 
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openly to pity our distresses. 
From his abode we hastened 
to our place of confinement, 
where I passed the night with 
many afflicting thoughts of 
what another day might pro- 
duce; indeed my preposses- 
sions were not groundless, for 
before I had breakfasted, the 
Moorish captain’s nephew, with 
a great number of others, came 
and insisted on placing us in 
another apartment, leaving our 
baggage, under a guard, in 
the room we were in. This 
behaviour raised various con- 
jectures. My friend endea- 
voured to prevent their designs, 
but it only served to heighten 
their malice. They redoubled 
their insults, which obliged us 
to acquiesce, and as every 
other means but patience was 
wrested from us, we had re- 
course to that sovereign 
remedy in all calamities of 
life. 

The room appointed for us, 
as I have already observed, 
was much the best in the 
prison ; that which they chose 
to place us in had one end of 
the ceiling open, occasioned by 
an earthquake, where I ex- 
perienced great inconveniences 
from the dews. Besides this 
inhumanity, orders were given 
that none of our friends should 
be admitted, and our servants 
were hindered from going to 
procure such necessaries as we 
were in want of. At the same 
time the rabble were permitted 
to enter our apartments at any 
hour. Being deprived of the 
company of our friends who 
had shown us so many civilities 
grieved me much ; I tried what 
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a bribe might do, which for- 
tunately had the desired effect, 
and we were so happy to see 
them the same evening. 

On the next morning a 
Spanish renegade came in great 
haste to inform us that he had 
heard there was a person of 
consequence hourly expected 
from Morocco to conduct us 
safe on board our ship; but 
the intelligence soon proved 
false, a letter from Monsieur 
Ray (the afore - mentioned 
French gentleman’s name) 
acquainting us of a messenger 
being arrived from Morocco to 
attend us thither. We had 
but just got the information 
when his approach was an- 
nounced, and with him the 
governor of the place and 
several others. He told us we 
must prepare in five days for 
a journey to Morocco, and that 
he was one of the number to 
escort us; that his orders 
from His Imperial Highness 
were to travel gently on my 
account, resting in the day 
and proceeding on in the night, 
that I might not be too much 
fatigued with the heat; but 
I was terrified beyond ex- 
pression, which the messenger 
perceiving, flattered me with 
hopes that as soon as the 
Emperor had seen me (which 
I was made to believe was 
only what he wanted) I should 
be sent back immediately to 
Sallee, with liberty to leave 
Barbary. They then left us, 
and the Almighty ordained 
that I should receive con- 
solation from the fallacy of 
this barbarian; for such is 
the human mind, that where 
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there is the least glimmering 
of hope, we love to cherish it. 

A Minorquean slave, who was 
at Sallee trading for His Im- 
perial Highness, was uncom- 
monly affected at my situation, 
and of infinite service to us, 
both as an interpreter and a 
friend. He prevented our bag- 
gage from being plundered, 
and our receiving many insults 
which undoubtedly would have 
been offered but for his pro- 
tection. This may appear 
strange to those unacquainted 
with Christian slaves in that 
country, but the Mahomedans 
hold them as sacred as the 
tombs of their saints from the 
ill- usage of any but their 
master, the Prince. He told 
my friend I should be in less 
danger of any injury at Morocco 
by his passing for my husband 
than my brother. Mr Crisp 
replied he imagined I should 
be entirely safe by his appear- 
ing in the character he then 
did; and as he had been 
examined by the principal 
people at Sallee concerning the 
truth of it, it was too late 
to alter. The conversation 
dropped, and he left us; but 
his advice, and the manner 
in which he had given it, 
greatly alarmed me. Tears 
gave me some relief, but I 
remained in a melancholy con- 
dition until the dawn of the 
day, when a severe shock of 
the earth gave a turn to my 
thoughts and roused me from 
that state of despondence I had 
indulged the preceding night. 

We received a very kind 
invitation from Monsieur Ray 
to, visit him at New Sallee 
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before our departure, and we 
solicited the Moorish admiral 
for a permission, which he 
readily agreed to. We then 
asked if he would indulge us 
with our baggage, to which he 
likewise consented; but on 
applying to his nephew, and 
offering him a handsome present, 
he refused to deliver it. How- 
ever, by offering a more con- 
siderable gratuity we succeeded. 
Monsieur Ray and his friends 
provided us plentifully for the 
journey to Morocco, gave us a 
tent with the necessaries be- 
longing to it and had a man’s 
saddle altered into a woman’s 
after the Spanish fashion for 
me to ride on. On our quitting 
New Sallee the gentlemen, 
attended by the governor, 
walked out of the town with 
us to keep the crowd, which was 
very great, in order ; and when 
we were a quarter of a mile 
from the place, we parted and 
mounted our mules, Mr Crisp, 
the other passengers, the cap- 
tain and ship’s company, on 
pack saddles; myself on that 
Monsieur Ray had provided 
for me. But we had not pro- 
ceeded many miles before I 
found. it immensely uneasy. 
We stopped at seven in the 
evening on a large plain, when 
we were desired to fix our tent. 
Our trusty friend, the slave, 
accompanied us thus far, and 
I believe would gladly have 
remained with us, well knowing 
the many inconveniences we 
should be exposed to without 
his assistance. He seemed re- 
markably pensive and obser- 
vant of me, which I was dis- 
pleased with, and thought his 
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behaviour very improper until 
I overheard a conversation he 
had with Mr Crisp, which was 
to the following effect: “TI 
beg your excuse for the liberty 
I am going to take, and to be 
attentive to some advice I 
must offer you concerning this 
young lady; as a Christian 
I cannot but be greatly afflicted 
at your misfortunes, but the 
danger the lady is exposed to 
gives me inexpressible concern. 
I therefore hope you will be 
persuaded to comply with my 
instructions. The anxiety I am 
under on her account induced 
me to accompany you as far 
as this day’s journey, and wish 
it were in my power to con- 
tinue it with you; but, as 
that cannot be done, I have 
determined once more to repre- 
sent to you how very necessary 
it is for her safety that you 
should pass for her husband. 
I have been a slave to Cidi 
Mahomet since the year 1750, 
and am not unacquainted with 
his temper and inclinations ; 
and such, I assure you, is his 
despotic power, that, if she is 
at all preserved from being de- 
tained in the Seraglio, it must 
be by the means proposed.’ 
Mr Crisp argued the im- 
possibility of his acting this 
part, as he had hitherto as- 
sumed the character of my 
brother; but that difficulty 
was obviated by the slave’s 
assuring him that he would 
undertake to settle the matter 
by writing a letter to John 
Arvona, a fellow slave at 
Morocco, and giving it to a 
Moor of confidence that was 
in the caravan, advising his 


being as expeditious as possible 
in order that he might be there 
@ day or two before us. In 
his letter to the slave, he would 
desire him to acquaint the 
Prince that we had been mig- 
represented, for we were 
married and going to settle in 
England; and he would give 
him at the same time in- 
structions to spread that report 
in the palace and city of 
Morocco. Mr Crisp seeing me 
affected by their conversation, 
prayed me to be assured of his 
friendship, and that no conduct 
of his should ever give me the 
least cause of offence; that 
he only wished to preserve and 
deliver me safe to the arms of 
my afflicted parents, and if I 
approved of what the slave 
advised, the other passengers 
and seamen should be made 
acquainted with it, that, in 
case of an examination, every- 
one might be in the same story. 
This sudden change shocked 
me greatly, and I could only 
answer with my tears. My 
heart was too deeply oppressed 
to give my opinion for or 
against it; indeed I was un- 
able to determine ; but as the 
arguments of the slave were 
very reasonable, I thought 
it most prudent to submit 
to their judgment in fixing 
on what they thought most 
expedient in the present 
extremity. We sat up the 
remainder of the night settling 
this affair, and very early in 
the morning the slave took 
leave, recommending me to 
the protection of Providence 
and the care of my friend. 
We mounted our mules and 
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took the road to Morocco. 
About noon we stopped at an 
old castle, called Seria, where 
we were refreshed with eggs 
and milk, which was very 
acceptable. Soon after we left 
it, I had the misfortune to be 
thrown from my mule, but 
though I was on the point of 
peing killed, our conductors 
would not agree to stop a little 
time for me to recover myself, 
saying we should pitch the 
tent early in the evening. My 
fall was occasioned by the 
fellow who led my mule; he 
owed me a grudge for com- 
plaining of him at Sallee while 
he was one of our guards. I 
was therefore reseated, but in 
great pain. At night, our con- 
ductors, who were the principal 
people of near 300, left Mr 
Crisp, myself and a few sailors 
to the care of two men called 
muleteers. What their inten- 
tions were by doing so we could 
never learn, but it exposed us 
to great dangers, as the wild 
Arabs often surrounded us. 
We travelled many hours 
over dangerous deserts, and 
the roarings of the different 
kinds of beasts in the moun- 
tains filled us with terror, 
though at length we reached 
the caravan, who were re- 
posing themselves at the foot 
of a hill, They here permitted 
us to dismount, and I, being 
very ill, desired my friend to 
entreat them to consent that 
the tent might be pitched ; 
but they would not allow it, 
a8 they should only rest an 
hour at that place and set 
off again. They assured us, 
however, that they would stop 
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for the night at a castle five 
miles farther, though no castle 
Was seen, or sO much as a 
house or a track where any 
human foot had ever been. 
When we lost our way, as 
was often the case, our mule- 
teers fired a musket, which 
the others answered ; by this 
means we were enabled to 
follow them, but the howlings 
in the mountains and dread 
of the Arabs alarmed us 
greatly. We travelled all that 
night, and at ten o’clock the 
next day reached the caravan ; 
they lifted me off my mule, 
but I could not stand, on 
account of the violence of the 
pain in the side on which I 
fell. The Moorish admiral, 
observing that I was ill, ordered 
the tent to be pitched and 
allowed me two hours to re- 
pose. When the time was 
expired, a messenger came to 
tell me I must proceed. I 
told him they acted contrary 
to the Prince’s orders, and 
probably would kill me before 
they reached Morocco. Mr 
Crisp asked the interpreter what 
was their reason for going at 
the rate they did ; he answered 
that the feast of the Ramadan 
was to begin in a few days, 
which occasioned their haste. 
It being a high Festival at 
Moroceo, everyone was de- 
sirous of being present. The 
admiral who brought me into 
that detested country was 
applied to by Mr Crisp, who 
entreated him to use his in- 
terest with the guards for leave 
to remain there that day. He 
promised to do everything to 
oblige us, but we soon received 
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@ message that our request 
could not be complied with, 
though I might depend upon 
their stopping at a duary, or 
town of tents, before night, 
where they would procure me 
such a machine as the Moorish 
women make use of instead of 
a saddle, on the road. We 
accordingly set off, and got to 
the town of tents whereof 
we had been informed, and 
my saddle was changed for 
the machine afore-mentioned. 
It was placed across my mule 
over a sack, and held a small 
mattress ; the Moorish women 
lie in it, as it may be covered 
close, but I sat with my feet 
on one side the mule’s neck, 
and found it very proper to 
screen me from the Arabs, 
who would not now offer to 
come hear me, imagining I was 
one of their own country-women 
going to Morocco. Without 
such a machine I could not 
have continued a journey of 
300 miles in that country. 

At midnight we stopped. I 
suffered much from the want of 
good water, that they had with 
them being extremely nauseous 
from its being put into the 
hides of hogs, tarred in the 
inside; but bad as it was, I 
often accepted of it to moisten 
my mouth. The tent being 
pitched, I should have had 
some rest ; but the noise which 
the camels made, by reason of 
the heavy burthens those poor 
creatures are constrained to 
carry, debarred me of the 
comfort. 

At daybreak the caravan 
began to stir. The heat of the 
sun, a8 the day advanced, was 
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very great, which obliged ony 
guards to stop at a large town 
of tents, where I purchased 
some water-melons and dis: 
tributed part of them amo 

the sailors; but the crowd 
which surrounded us shortened 
our stay, everyone striving to 
get a sight of me. Though the 
day had been so very hot, we 
were not allowed to stop until 
eleven o’clock at night. How- 
ever, it was an early hour for 
us, and gave me an opportunity 
of having some rest. At three 
o’clock in the morning we were 
ordered to get ready, and set 
out at four. The roads were 
good till about noon, when we 
came to a large river, about 
200 yards over, and the water 
so deep and rapid that the 
mules often swam, having lost 
the causeway. When we 
reached the opposite side, our 
guards had a tent pitched (in 
order to recover me from my 
fright and fatigue) at the foot 
of a prodigious mountain which 
we were to ascend; but the 
heat was too great for us to 
remain there the whole time 
our conductors intended. All 
the unfortunate captives except 
myself were constrained to 
climb up the mountain, leaving 
their mules with the Moors who 
took care of the camels. I had 
@ man to lead my mule, one on 
each side and another behind. 
Three hours were spent in 
getting up to the top, and as I 
was very faint the guards per- 
mitted the tents to be pitched, 
being under a necessity of 
indulging me with an hour’s 
rest. When they thought me 
sufficiently recovered I was 
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again seated on my mule. We 
set off immediately, and did 
not stop until twelve that 
night, when, notwithstanding 
the fatigue I had suffered and 
the great dew that fell, our 
tent was not allowed to be 
pitched. We stayed till two 
o’clock, and proceeded to 
another town of tents, where 
we stopped and had our tent 
pitched in the midst of some 
hundreds of others, inhabited 
by Arabs, who instantly came 
tormenting us by their out- 
rageous behaviour. Our guard, 
finding them inclined to be 
rude to me, had the precaution 
to tell them I was going as a 
present to Cidi Mahomet, and 
this, in some measure, pro- 
tected me from those dangerous 
people. Our sailors surrounded 
me during our stay, which was 
not long, on account of the 
Arabs, who seemed determined 
to be mischievous ; which ex- 
tremely affrighting me, I en- 
treated the Admiral to leave 
that place, which he accordingly 
did. A large party followed 
our caravan for miles, but as 
the roads were very heavy, 
they returned. 

The heat was almost intol- 
erable, and steep rocks which 
we were obliged to pass over 
continually presented them- 
selves to our view; there was 
ho appearance of a house or a 
tree, but a large tract of 
country abounding with high 
mountains. At twelve o’clock 
that night our guards informed 
us that they should not make a 
long stay and therefore would 
not pitch the tents, as they 
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intended to be at Morocco the 
following day. We, however, 
prevailed on them to indulge us 
with two hours respite, after 
which we proceeded over very 
ragged, narrow roads and be- 
tween mountains which reached 
above the clouds, in which 
manner we travelled until eight 
in the morning. 

When we arrived at the 
River of Morocco, we stopped 
there for an hour and a half, 
and then advanced nearer the 
capital; but we had a severe 
trial of our fortitude before we 
reached it. When we were 
within eight. miles of the city, 
my tent was ordered to be 
pitched, and I received a mes- 
sage from the Moorish admiral 
to change my dress. The 
meaning of this, according to 
the interpreter’s explanation, 
was, that I should make fine 
clothes, which I did not readily 
understand; but on further 
explanation, it was that they 
would have me dressed, in order 
to make some figure at going 
into Morocco. I entreated to 
be exeused, acquainting them 
how very inconvenient it would 
be to unpack my baggage and 
dress in such a place; but no 
entreaties had any effect, and 
I found it was their ambition 
to carry in, adorned in this 
manner, captives who, by ap- 
pearance, seemed above the 

ar. 

As I found it in vain to con- 
tend, I had a trunk opened, 
and they fixed upon the clothes 


.I was to put on, which were 


new; but I wrapped up my 
head in a nightcap which 
2a2 
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almost covered my face, as I 
was told they did not intend to 
let me wear a hat. When I was 
ornamented, as they imagined, 
instead of being placed, as 
before, on my own mule, I was 
seated before Mr Crisp on his ; 
and at the same time one of the 
guards pulled off his hat and 
carried it away with him, 
which treatment amazed us 
extremely. But our astonish- 
ment increased when our fellow 
sufferers were made to dismount 
and walk two and two, bare- 
headed, the sun being hotter 
than I had ever felt it. We 
had not proceeded far before 
we were met by John Arvona, 
a Minorquean slave who was 
the Prince’s Treasurer and 
great confidant. He intended 
to have accompanied us into 
Morocco, and had brought with 
him a horse for Mr Crisp to 
ride, but the admiral and 
cruiser’s company would not 
permit him to leave the mule 
he was on, upon which the 
slave returned. 

The multitude was computed 
at about twenty thousand, 
horse and foot, most of whom 
were armed. They attended 
us with shouts and hallooings ; 
parties of them continually ran 
backwards and forwards, load- 
ing and firing their muskets in 
our faces. I was almost dead 
with grief and fatigue; my 
friend every moment expected 
we should be thrown from the 
mule. The Almighty, however, 
whose watchful Providence had 
defended me from innumerable 
dangers, continued His goodness 
and supported me through the 
distresses of that dismal day. 


About noon we arrived at 
Moroceo, when my friend and 
I were taken to an old castle 
dropping to pieces with age, led 
up a number of stairs, and there 
left to our own reflections. We 
were seated on the floor lament- 
ing our miserable fate, when a 
French slave entered with some 
water, a loaf of bread and 
melons. We remained in that 
place till four o’clock in the 
afternoon, when the rest of the 
captives and their guards as- 
sembled to take us from that 
horrible abode. I was so ill 
from fatigue that they were 
obliged to carry me down the 
stairs, but placed me, as before, 
on the mule, and we passed 
through the city amidst a great 
concourse of people to the palace, 
which was three miles beyond 
the castle we had left. When 
we came to the gates, they 
stopped; and after waiting 
near two hours, His Imperial 
Highness came out and re- 
ceived us in a public manner. 
He was mounted on a beautiful 
horse, with slaves on each side 
fanning off the flies, and guarded 
by a party of the Black Regi- 
ment. The Moorish admiral 
and his crew first presented 
themselves to him, falling on 
their knees and kissing the 
ground, and as they arose did 
the same to his feet, and 
retired. The Prince then, ad- 
dressing himself to us by means 
of his interpreter, informed us 
that the reason of our being 
taken was on account of Oap- 
tain Parker’s insolent behaviour, 
having treated him in a very 
disrespectful and rude manner 
when Ambassador, some little 
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time before, from the King of 
Great Britain. He assured us, 
however, that we were not 
slaves, but that he should 
detain us until the arrival of a 
consul, and then dismissed us, 
upon which we returned through 
the gates. We were thereupon 
conducted by a Jew to a house 
which had been provided for 
us in the Jewdery, which af- 
forded us a dismal prospect ; 
it was a square ground-floor, 
much like our place of confine- 
ment at Sallee, only with this 
addition, that the walls were 
covered with bugs and as 
black as soot. As soon as I 
perceived this, I begged that 
my tent might be pitched in 
the courtyard, which was ac- 
cordingly done ; and I intended 
to go early to rest, but an order 
came from the palace for me 
to attend on His Imperial 
Highness. I would gladly have 
been excused, but as a slave was 
sent to wait on me, I was con- 
strained to comply. My friend, 
being very uneasy, was un- 
willing I should go with the 
man, and intended to see me 
there himself; but the slave 
told him his orders were that 
none of the captives should 
accompany me. We then set 
out, and I was conveyed in at 
the garden door, which my 
companion locked and put the 
key in his pocket. We walked 
through a part of the garden, 
which contained a number of 
statues. The next place we 
came to was a gate of curious 
workmanship, where stood two 
soldiers, who stopped me as I 
was going in. They directed 
the slave to tell me I could not 
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pass without pulling off my 
shoes. For along time I refused 
to comply, but finding there 
could otherwise be no admit- 
tance, I threw my shoes from 
me, upon which the slave 
informed me that the Prince 
was esteemed a saint, and 
therefore no Christian, unless 
he was barefoot, could be 
admitted into his palace. Many 
more guards were to be passed 
before I could reach the apart- 
ment wherein His Imperial 
Highness was; but when I 
came there, I was received by 
him with great attention. Four 
of his ladies were with him who 
seemed as well pleased as he 
was himself at seeing me; not 
that my appearance could pre- 
judice them much in my favour, 
for I had put on my riding 
habit, and my face had suffered 
extremely by the scorching 
morning sun, which the Prince 
took notice of to the slave who 
attended me, saying that I had 
not been taken the care of 
which he had commanded, and 
he seemed highly offended. I 
should have been happy, could 
I have spoken Morisco, in 
acquainting him with the ill- 
treatment I had experienced on 
the road. I entreated the slave 
to mention it to the Prince, but 
he begged I would not desire 
him to do me this service, for 
if he did the Moors would 
never be satisfied until they 
had his life. 

The ladies made many re- 
marks on my dress, greatly 
recommended their own, and 
importuned me to put it on, 
but I declined. One of the 
most agreeable of them, and 
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who showed me the greatest 
civility, was the daughter of 
an Englishman who became a 
renegade and had married a 
Moorish woman. She took her 
bracelets off her arms and put 
them on mine, desiring I would 
wear them. The slave told me 
that I might now take my 
leave whenever I pleased, which 
I did immediately, being very 
glad to retire. But my con- 
ductor, instead of taking me 
to our lodgings, introduced me 
into another apartment, where 
I was soon followed by the 
Prince, who, having seated him- 
self on a cushion, inquired 
concerning the reality of my 
marriage with my friend. This 
inquiry was certainly unex- 
pected, but though I positively 
affirmed that I was really 
married, I could perceive he 
much doubted it, from his 
frequent interrogations as to 
the reality thereof. He likewise 
observed that it was customary 
for the English wives to wear 
a wedding ring, which the slave 
informed me of, and I answered 
that it was packed up as I did 
not choose to travel with it. 
The Prince, finding I persisted 
in my story, questioned me no 
further, but gave me assurances 
of his esteem and protection ; 
he said he should take a 
pleasure in obliging me; and, 
ordering the slave to take 
particular care of me, he gave 
me leave to depart. We went 
with all haste to the garden 
gate, where I found my faithful 
friend, and we soon got to our 
dismal habitation. Amends, 
however, was speedily made 
for the inconveniences of the 


place, by the company of two 
gentlemen (merchants) who re- 
sided in that country and had 
been so kind as to leave their 
places of abode in order to 
meet us at Morocco. 

John Arvona, the slave, soon 
after waited on me with a 
basket of fruit from His Im- 
perial Highness, who had 
ordered him to inquire parti- 
cularly concerning my health. 
It was strongly recommended 
to me by the gentlemen afore- 
mentioned not to expose myself 
to the view of the populace, as 
the Prince had many spies to 
observe my actions ; and if he 
should by any unguarded event 
discover the deceit I had made 
use of, I must undoubtedly be 
confined to the seraglio and so 
lost to my family. I therefore 
flatter myself that great allow- 
ances will be made for my 
present character, which, though 
fictitious, gave me the greatest 
uneasiness, as it rendered me 
apprehensive that the ill-dis- 
posed part of the world would 
censure my conduct ; but I had 
no reason to be under any 
apprehensions from the man 
whom Providence had allotted 
to be my protector, for his 
behaviour would always bear 
the most accurate inspection, 
and the attention he paid 
me was as to a sister and 
friend. 

Another basket of fruit, 
dressed with a variety of 
flowers, was brought by Ar- 
vona from His Imperial High- 
ness, with a message that he 
desired to see me, and had 
ordered him to wait on me to 
the palace. I dressed myself 
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and attended the slave, when, 
at the first gate, I was obliged 
to leave my shoes under the 
care of the soldiers, and then 
hastened through the different 
apartments until we came to 
that where His Imperial High- 
ness was. The slave then left 
me, and a French lad, who 
could be admitted into the 
apartments of the females, was 
sent for to interpret between 
us; the same ladies who I 
had seen before were at the 
other end of the room. He 
commanded a cushion to be 
placed near him, and I was 
desired to be seated thereon. 
He was dressed in a loose 
robe of muslin with a train of 
at least two yards on the floor, 
and under that was a pink 
satin vest, buttoned with 
diamonds. He had a small 
cap of the same satin as his 
vest, with a diamond button, 
wore bracelets on his legs and 
slippers wrought with gold. 
His figure, altogether, not dis- 
agreeable, and his address civil 
and easy. He was tall, and of 
a tolerable good complexion, 
and appeared to be about five- 
and-twenty. 

A low table, covered with a 
piece of muslin edged with 
silver, was placed before him ; 
and on that was an elegant 
waiter containing a small tea 
kettle and lamp, and two cups 
and saucers, which were as 
light as tin and curiously 
japanned with green and gold. 
These, I was told, were presents 
from the Dutch. ‘The tea was 
made in the kettle, and he 
presented me with a cup of it, 
which, as it came from his 
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hand, I ventured to drink, 
though I should have refused 
it from the ladies, for very 
good reasons. When the table 
was removed I was introduced 
to a young Prince and Princess, 
after which they retired, and a 
slave brought a great collection 
of rarities and showed them to 
me. I greatly admired every- 
thing I saw, which seemed 
to please the Prince exceedingly, 
and he told me, by means of the 
interpreter, that he did not 
doubt of my preferring, in 
time, the palace to the confined 
way of life I was then in; that 
I might always depend on his 
favour and protection, and that 
the curiosities I had seen should 
be my own property. I thanked 
him for the honour he did me, 
but that, as I was very happy 
in a husband who was my 
equal in rank and fortune, I 
did not wish to change my 
situation in that respect; and 
whenever it was agreeable to 
him, I would take my leave. 
He looked very stern at my 
answer and made me no reply, 
but conversed a little while in 
Morisco, after which one of 
the ladies handed me to the 
other end of the room and 
seated me before them. One 
of them in particular observed 
me very much and seemed out 
of temper; she was a large 
woman but low in stature, of a 
sallow complexion, thick lipped, 
and had a broad flat face with 
black eyes, the lashes whereof 
were painted of a deep red ; 
her hair was black, combed 
back to her head and hung 
down a great length in various 
ringlets. She had a large 
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piece of muslin, edged with 
silver, round her head and 
raised high at the top; her 
ear-rings were extremely large, 
and the part which went 
through the ears was made 
hollow for lightness ; she wore 
@ loose dress much like the 
Captain of the Port’s wife at 
Sallee, only with the difference 
of a diamond button to the 
collar and its being made of 
the finest muslin. Her slippers 
were of blue satin worked with 
silver, and she had bracelets 
on her arms and legs. 

The lady, whose father, as I 
have already mentioned, was 
an Englishman, talked to me 
in Morisco, and was seemingly 
fond of me, and, by her gestures, 
I imagined she wanted me to 
learn their language. I, how- 
ever, asked the French boy 
what she was saying, who 
answered, rien de conséquence. 
I therefore concluded that what 
she said related only to common 
conversation; and being de- 
sirous of obliging her in trifles, 
I imprudently repeated some 
words after her, but found, 
when too late, that I had 
renounced the Christian re- 
ligion (though innocently) by 
saying, ‘‘ There is but one God, 
and Mahomet is his Prophet.’’ 
The palace was immediately in 
the utmost confusion, and there 
was every sign of joy in all 
faces. I was surprised and 
affrighted (though I knew not 
the cause thereof), which the 
Prince perceiving, ordered the 
noise to cease, and at the same 
time spoke to the ladies, who 
instantly left the room, taking 
me with them to an apartment 


remote from that wherein we 
had been. It was a large 
room, and crowded with women, 
but mostly blacks. One of 
them spoke French. I asked 
her if the place we were in wag 
the seraglio. She said it wag 
@ small part of it, and offered 
to show me farther, but I 
would not venture myself out 
of sight of the door I had 
entered. An old slave brought 
me chocolate, but I declined 
taking it; for I had been 
cautioned against drinking any- 
thing they might offer me. 
After some time I began to be 
impatient and uneasy at my 
being detained in that place, 
and entreated them to permit 
my departure ; but instead of 
granting my request they en- 
deavoured to remove my 
anxiety by assuring me that I 
should not remain much longer 
therein. I nevertheless con- 
tinued my entreaties, though 
to no purpose, till a young lad 
came in, who was one that 
attended on the women. I 
addressed him in French, which 
fortunately for me he under- 
stood, desiring him to go with 
my respects to His Imperial 
Highness and acquaint him 
that I besought him, as I was 
very ill, to give me leave to 
depart. The boy cheerfully 
complied, and in less than a 
quarter of an hour an English 
renegade came with a message 
from the Prince that I should 
attend him in a private apart- 
ment. I was shocked at the 
oddity of the message, but as 
it was my fate to be reduced 
to passive obedience and non- 
resistance, I followed the man 
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through many squares, some of 
which were of white marble 
and the pillars of mosaic work, 
with variety of fountains that 
fell into basins, and lattices 
at top to keep out the sun; 
but such was my distressed 
situation that it was out of 
my power to make any material 
remarks on the objects pre- 
sented to my view. When we 
entered the apartment where the 
Prince was waiting to receive 
me, I was amazed at the elegant 
figure he made, being seated 
under a canopy of crimson velvet 
richly embellished with gold. 
The room was large, well decor- 
ated and supported by pillars of 
mosaic work, and there was at 
the other end a range of 
cushions with gold tassels and 
a Persian carpet on the floor. 
He commanded me and the 
English interpreter to draw 
near his person, when he con- 
versed some time with the 
latter in Morisco; after which 
the man informed me _ that 
His Imperial Highness wished 
to know if I would become a 
Moor and remain in his palace, 
desiring me to be convinced 
of his esteem, hoping that I 
would properly consider the 
advantages resulting from doing 
as he desired, and promising 
me every indulgence that he 
could possibly show me. 
Though I was alarmed, and 
even greatly terrified by these 
interrogations, I had the resolu- 
tion to reply that it was im- 
possible for me to change my 
sentiments in religious matters, 
and that consideration was 
entirely unnecessary to me, 
who was peremptorily deter- 
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but that I should ever retain 
the highest sense of the honour 
he had done me and hoped 
for the continuance of his 
Highness’s protection. I could 
easily perceive that he was 
disgusted with my answer, from 
his remaining silent for some 
minutes. Throwing off the 
mask he had hitherto worn, 
he cruelly informed me that 
I had that very morning re- 
nounced the Christian faith 
and turned Mahomedan, and 
that no less a punishment than 
burning was, by their laws, 
inflicted on all who recanted 
from or disclaimed their re- 
ligion. The shock was so 
severe that it was with difficulty 
I supported myself from falling ; 
and I invoked Heaven for 
assistance in my distresses, 
they being excessively great 
and nobody near me that I 
knew. 

As soon as I was capable of 
making a reply, I assured the 
Prince, if I was an apostate, it 
entirely proceeded from the 
fallacy of the French boy and 
not from my own inclination, 
but that, however, if my death 
would give him any satisfaction, 
I no longer desired to avoid 
the last remedy to all my 
misfortunes ; for living on the 
terms he proposed would only 
add to my misery, and I 
therefore thought that the 
preservation of my life did not 
deserve my care and attention. 
He seemed greatly perplexed 
by my resolute declaration ; 
and though he continued his 
importunity, yet it was more 
with the air of a supplicant 








than that of a sovereign, 
though he was still inflexible 
to everything I urged against 
what he proposed. I therefore, 
on my knees, implored his 
compassion and besought him 
to permit me to leave him for 
ever. My tears extremely 
affected him, and raising me 
up and putting his hands 
before his face, he ordered that 
I should be instantly taken 
away. The man took me by 
the hand, and having hurried 
as fast as possible to the gates, 
found it no easy matter to 
pass a great crowd which had 
assembled there. My worthy 
friend was on the other side 
with his hair all loose and a 
distracted countenance, de- 
manding me as his wife; but 
the guards beat him down for 
striving to get in, and the 
black women holding me and 
hallooing out, “‘ No Christian, 
but a Moor,” tore all the plaits 
out of my clothes, and my hair 
hung down about my ears. 

After a number of arguments 
he prevailed, and having forced 
me from the women took me 
in his arms and got out of 
their sight. 

On getting to our lodgings, 
my friend sent for a French 
surgeon, a slave to His Im- 
perial Highness, to bleed me, 
which news being carried to 
the Palace, the Prince, as we 
afterwards heard, was much 
concerned, bleeding in that 
country being looked upon as 
very extraordinary and never 
practised but in cases of ex- 
tremity. This was therefore a 
fortunate circumstance, as His 
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Highness imagined it wag 
occasioned by his behaviour, 
Three people that day ran great 
risks of their lives on m 
account; one of them by 
acquainting my friend what 
they were doing with me at 
the palace; another, we were 
informed, was sent for by the 
Prince just after he had dis- 
missed me, who ordered him, 
if I was not out of the gates, 
to bring me back to him, to 
which that good man answered 
that he had met me with my 
husband near our lodgings. 
I am under the greatest ob- 
ligations to this worthy slave, 
who had substantial reasons 
for deceiving His Imperial High- 
ness, a8 he well knew the fatal 
consequences of my returning 
to the Prince. 

On the next morning I got 
up very early to see qur friends, 
the merchants, who advised 
me to keep myself still, in 
appearance, ill and not to 
admit anyone to visit me but 
themselves. A visitor, how- 
ever, presented himself, to 
whom it would have been 
impolitic to have denied ad- 
mnittance. His name was Muli 
Dris, a Prince of the Blood. 
He was tall, of a sallow com- 
plexion and black eyes, and a 
great friend to the English. 
He conversed with my friend 
in Spanish, and, when he went 
away, desired I would keep up 
my spirits, for he did not 
doubt that all would end well. 

One of our friends, the mer- 
chants, was breakfasting with 
mé and Mr Crisp, when the 
latter received a message from 
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the palace commanding him 
and the other two passengers, 
with the Master and ship’s 
crew, to attend; and the two 
merchants were likewise to be 
made acquainted with it, that 
they might, in like manner, 
give their attendance. They 
all waited upon His Imperial 
Highness, when he told them 
that the reason of his sending 
for them was to grant them 
liberty to proceed on their 
voyage, and that he would 
issue out proper orders for 
their journey to Sallee. That 
notwithstanding the great in- 
dignities he had received from 
the late ambassador from the 
King of England,’ and the 
further ill-treatment he had met 
with from the English, who 
had furnished his rebellious 
subjects with arms and ammu- 
nition, he would set them an 
example of moderation, as well 
as justice, by permitting us to 
quit his dominions. The gentle- 
men, on their return, told me 
what had passed, and I thought 
myself very happy at the 
appearance of once more see- 
ing my dear and disconsolate 
parents. 

The next morning informa- 
tion was brought us that the 
Prince had altered his intention, 
who now determined we should 
go to Safee, and from thence to 
Sallee. This greatly surprised 
us, and we found he had not 
been sincere in his first pro- 
posal, which was a double 
mortification, he having obliged 
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the gentlemen and the ship’s 
crew to sign a letter to Lord 
Tyrawley, Governor of Gib- 
raltar, wherein he promised to 
release me; and this was 
immediately sent by express. 
But we imagined he had only 
done this to deceive our friends 
and prevent their demanding 
our liberty. The next day, 
however, the long wished for 
despatches were brought, with 
proper guards to attend us to 
Safee. Our baggage was ready 
to set out at eight o’clock in the 
evening. We walked out of 
town and met with no inter- 
ruption, as the Moors were 
obliged to retire into the city 
at sunset, and the Jews were 
easily kept at a distance by 
our guards. We mounted our 
mules, and soon after crossed 
the River of Morocco and then 
rested for the night. One of 
our friends the merchants had 
despatched some of our atten- 
dants before, to prepare the 
tents and have our supper 
ready, which was a most com- 
fortable change from that we 
had experienced on the road 
from Sallee. 

We set out early next morn- 
ing, Mount Atlas at the back of 
Morocco, with a chain of moun- 
tains about thirty miles before 
us. We stopped about noon, 
dined and set off again in the 
evening, passed over a high 
mountain, the top of which 
commanded a view of the 
Atlas, city of Morocco and its 
extensive plains. We rested 





1 It is said that when he had his audience of the Emperor he was dressed quite 
en deshabille, with boots and spurs on, and spoke in very haughty terms. 
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for the night, and at daybreak 
set out again, and pitched the 
tents, though not until late, 
near a salt lake three miles 
long and two broad, which, 
from November to April, is a 
river and the other months 
quite hard; it is esteemed a 
great curiosity, being fifty miles 
from the sea.. On our journey 
a number of wild Arabs alarmed 
us. 

We were soon met by a 
governor, who, with a party of 
soldiers, was going to command 
at a place a few miles distant. 
He accosted us in English, 
which he spoke well, having 
learnt that language whilst 
ambassador in England. He 
was very civil, and ordered his 
people to fire by way of salute, 
but my friend desired he would 
forbid it as I had not been well 
and he feared it might be too 
much for my spirits, which he 
immediately complied with. 

We stopped about three miles 
before we reached Safee, where 
all the Christian merchants had 
assembled to meet us and 
brought some refreshments with 
them. A little time was here 
spent in ceremony, and then 
we proceeded to the gates of 
Safee, where we dismounted, 
on account of a great crowd, by 
mere curiosity there assembled, 
who obstructed our passage and 
gave us much uneasiness and 
interruption. 

Having at length entered the 
house of one of the gentlemen 
who, as I mentioned before, had 
left their abode to meet us at 
Morocco, my first thoughts 
were to return thanks to Provi- 


dence for the happiness I then 
enjoyed in being under the roof 
of those who professed the same 
faith as myself. 

In the morning the governor 
of the place paid us a visit and 
informed us of his having re- 
ceived advices that our stay 
was to be only for fifteen days, 
during which we were to be 
treated as free people, and in 
the interim he was to receive 
further orders in relation to us, 
Part of this information was no 
way agreeable to me, who 
feared the Prince was un- 
determined with regard to our 
liberty. 

Whilst we were at dinner a 
number of Moors surrounded 
the table, but I found it was 
customary for them to enter 
the houses of Christians when- 
ever they thought proper, and 
the owners could not prevent 
it. I put up all such letters as 
would have discovered my 
being a single woman, and de- 
livered them to the care of one 
of the gentlemen. Mr Crisp 
procured me a plain gold ring 
from a Swedish captain, which 
I locked in a trunk, expecting a 
search to be made in order to 
know whether I was really 
married to him or only made 
a pretence thereof. Such pre- 
cautions were necessary in order 
to guard against the dangers to 
which I was exposed. 

I desired my friend to write 
to Arvona, at Morocco, to learn 
what had passed at the palace 
after my departure, for I was 
ever in dread that His Imperial 
Highness would again send for 
me, having heard from un- 
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doubted authority that I was 
not indifferent to him; and 
though he had discovered great 
condescension in permitting me 
to leave him when it was in his 
power to detain me, yet I knew 
him to be an absolute Prince, 
and therefore had great reason 
to be extremely uneasy. 

I had entertained great hopes 
of letters from my friends, the 
disappointment of which made 
me very unhappy, who very 
well knew how much they 
would be afflicted on my ac- 
count should they have heard 
the melancholy news of my 
being a prisoner in such a 
country. These, and many 
other reflections, kept me in 
perpetual misery, and I often 
wished to be taken from this 
world. 

We now received an unex- 
pected visit from Arvona, who 
had been despatched from 
Morocco to guard some Spanish 
bull-dogs which the friars re- 
siding in Safee had ordered to 
be sent from Cadiz as a present 
to His Imperial Highness. 

Arvona, in my hearing, told 
my friend in Minorquean that 
the Prince was very anxious 
on account of my health; 
that he had given orders for 
his being called up in the 
night, in order to talk with 
him concerning me; and that 
he frequently said he would 
have me again to Morocco 
because Safee did not agree 
with my constitution. The 
Minorquean slave added that 
he much feared his Highness’s 
resolution as to permitting me 
to leave Barbary would be of 
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no long continuance, notwith- 
standing his determination on 
the day I left Morocco; and 
the reason for his apprehensions 
was that the Prince, being 
asked if he would not see the 
fair Christian before her de- 
parture, after a pause replied, 
‘No, lest I should be obliged 
to detain her.’’ This honest 
man promised to supply us 
constantly with advices of what 
passed at the palace, and then 
set out for Morocco. 

Arvona was no sooner gone 
than I acquainted my friend 
that I overheard their con- 
versation, which gave me the 
greatest uneasiness; but he, 
being equally concerned, en- 
treated me to be as easy as 
possible, assuring me that he 
would spare no pains to lighten 
my afflictions and undergo 
any torments rather than I 
should return to the Prince. 

Another post came in that 
brought no letters from any 
of my family, which greatly 
increased my sorrow, who 
dreaded their being intercepted, 
as they would have discovered 
my real name. But a Swedish 
merchant of Safee came to 
inform me that he could with 
certainty affirm that an English 
admiral (Sir Edward Hawke) 
was arrived at Gibraltar from 
England, who had ordered that 
the Portland man-of-war, Cap- 
tain Maplesden, should be de- 
spatched to demand us. 

This agreeable information, 
however, gained little credit 
with me, who had been ac- 
customed to this sort of de- 
ception and even inured to 
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disappointments. The gentle- 
man, nevertheless, left me, to 
appearance, well satisfied with 
his having been the messenger 
of glad tidings. The same day 
I received a letter from one of 
our friends, the merchants, 
who had been so kind to us 
at Morocco, of which the follow- 
ing is an extract :-— 

“It is with great impatience 
I have waited, till now, in 
expectation that a courier might 
have offered for Safee, and 
have given me an opportunity 
of inquiring after your, and 
your friend’s health. When I 
reflect on the variety of events 
in the last month they appear 
at first as a dream, though I 
am soon afterwards fully con- 
vineed of the reality of them. 
The fatal day at Morocco never 
occurs to my mind but with 
horror ; and when I think how 
near you were being lost for 
ever when the Tyrant, to use 
Phocyas’s expression in the 
Siege of Damascus, would have 
sunk you down to infamy and 
perdition, it fixes a melancholy 
on me that I am not capable 
of shaking off for some time. 
Let me entreat you never to 
repeat a word in the language 
of the country, not even the 
most trifling ; and always avoid 
the room when the governors 
or principal Moors enter. Ex- 
euse this advice, for I can 
with great truth affirm I shall 
be very uneasy until I hear 
you are gone from this country 
and happily restored to your 
family and friends; in the 
meantime, while you are obliged 
to remain in Barbary, en- 


deavour to reconcile yourself 
to it; reflect that it is a mis. 
fortune you have no way 
brought upon yourself, nor have 
it in your power to remedy; 
have a firm trust in Providence, 
and be assured virtue and 
innocence will ever be the 
peculiar care of that supreme 
Disposer of all events, who igs 
capable of extricating you from 
your present distresses at a 
time when you may least ex- 
pect it. You are, thank God, 
in the house of a worthy, 
honest man, who, I am per- 
suaded, will spare no pains 
to serve you; let this, in 
some measure, alleviate your 
grief, by considering how much 
more dreadful your situation 
had been had you remained at 
Morocco. 

“*T long for the arrival of the 
general post, that I may hear 
if you had any letters from 
Gibraltar ; let me once more 
recommend to you to keep up 
your spirits and shed no useless 
tears. 

“‘ T will conclude with quoting 
you six lines from the ‘ Dis- 
tressed Mother.’ 


‘Though plung’d in Ills and ex- 
ercis’d in care, 
Yet never let the noble mind 
despair ; 
When press’d by Dangers and 
beset with Foes, 
The Gods their timely succour 
interpose ; 
And, when our Virtue sinks o’er- 
whelm’d with Grief, 
By unforeseen Expedients bring 
Relief.’ ’’ 


The Friars, who had been 
some time in Safee for the 
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benefit of the Spanish slaves, 
desired to be admitted to see 
me, as they were going to re- 
tum to the Garrison of Gib- 
raltar. ‘The Superior of them 
stayed some time longer than 
the others, as he had a great 
deal to say ; and he took great 
pains to encourage us to cheer- 
fully submit to the Divine will. 

He likewise assured me that 
he would see my family as 
soon a8 possible after his ar- 
rival, and parted from us with 
tears. 

I had observed that one of 
his companions delivered a 
letter to my friend, whose 
countenance was extremely 
altered by the reading thereof ; 
and therefore, when they were 
gone, I desired to know its 
contents, as I was very certain 
it came from Morocco. 

I found it, however, a diffi- 
cult matter to persuade him 
to grant my request; and he 
did not, at last, comply until I 
promised not to afflict myself. 
The letter came from Arvona, 
which intimated that a Moor 
of some consequence (an enemy 
to the English) would shortly 
be sent by His Imperial High- 
ness to Safee. It appeared, 
from his manner of writing, 
that he was anxious for my 
preservation, as he entreated 
my friend to be ‘particularly 
attentive to the most effectual 
measures to secure my safety ; 
but this advice was unnecessary, 
because the most affectionate 
parent could not have been 
more tenderly careful of me 
than he had ever been on all 
occasions. 
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I endeavoured to conceal 
my apprehensions, but Arvona’s 
letter was never out of my mind 
and produced many melan- 
choly reflections, which almost 
deprived me of hope, our 
greatest blessing, as they had 
already extremely interrupted 
my tranquillity. 

A ship, a few days after, 
arrived from Holland, which 
brought two gentlemen passen~ 
gers, who, as soon as they 
heard of my distress, paid a 
visit to me. One of them was 
a merchant who had formerly 
resided in Santa Cruz and was 
going to Morocco with his 
companion to solicit the favour 
and protection of the Prince 
in order to re-establish a house 
in the said city. The gentle- 
man had, as it was reported, 
formerly traded with great 
success in this place, and to 
the surprise of all, the prospect 
of adding yet more to his 
fortune had so strange an 
effect upon him that the diffi- 
culties a Christian is exposed 
to in that country were over- 
looked by him as matters of no 
importance or consideration. 

These gentlemen informed me 
that they had heard a messenger 
was come from Morocco whose 
aversion to the English was 
implacable; and they there- 
fore advised me to keep my 
chamber, it being believed His 
Imperial Highness had sent 
him to inspect into the conduct 
of me and my friend: I was 
greatly obliged to them for 
their information, and they set 
out for Morocco. 

My room door was thrown 
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open with great violence as I 
pensively sat reflecting on the 
news I had heard ; and a most 
forbidding object presented it- 
self to my view. He, for several 
minutes, fixed his eyes upon 
me without speaking a word ; 
and his aspect was as furious 
as can possibly be imagined. 
He afterwards narrowly in- 
spected the room, muttering to 
himself in his own language, 
and then, giving me another 
terrifying look, he retired, pull- 
ing the door after him, as he 
had opened it before. I was 
struck with great horror at his 
wild appearance, and seemed 
riveted to my chair. 

My friend was ignorant of this 
visit, who was walking with 
some gentlemen of the factory 
on the top of the house; and, 
when he returned, I was for 
some time incapable of ac- 
quainting him with what had 
happened to me. He immedi- 
ately concluded that this person 
was the messenger who had 
been expected ; and it was soon 
after confirmed by one of the 
gentlemen of the factory who 
came to introduce the Danish 
Consul, who was on the point 
of departing for Sallee and had 
desired to see me. This gentle- 
man expressed great concern 
for my illness, and recom- 
mending a person who, in his 
opinion, had some knowledge of 
physic, he obligingly sent him 
to me. My doctor advised my 
being bled ; but as I was diffi- 
dent of his skill I chose to defer 
bleeding to another opportun- 
ity. He soon visited me again, 
when he found my complaint 


was a dejection of spirits, and 
therefore the intended operation 
was laid aside. 

The pleasing news we after- 
wards heard from Monsieur 
Ray was the most successful 
physician, whose letter from 
Sallee speedily restored me to 
health, it being sent to con- 
gratulate us on the arrival of a 
man-of-war ; but, the weather 
being bad, they had not reached 
the shore. 

I now began to entertain 
favourable hopes of once more 
seeing my dear parents, and 
with these pleasing imaginations 
I retired to rest ; but my repose 
was interrupted in the night by 
two shocks of the earth, which 
continued a minute and a half, 

The fright I was in cannot be 
expressed, and before I was 
removed out of my room a part 
of the ceiling was thrown down ; 
the walls, though of a prodigious 
thickness, were cracked in many 
places, and the subsequent noise 
may be compared to a carriage 
going speedily over a rough 
pavement, which ended with a 
tremendous explosion ; the sky 
was serene, but the sea made a 
great roaring, and we after- 
wards heard the shipping had 
greatly suffered thereby. 

The next morning, when I 
was at breakfast with my friend, 
@ letter came from Arvona, at 
Morocco, enclosing a copy of 
that which had been sent from 
Captain Maplesden to the 
Prince, and was to this purpose: 
That he was come there in the 
name of Admiral Sir Edward 
Hawke, to know the reason for 
taking and detaining our ship, 
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passengers, &c., in a time of 

; and it represented, in 
terms of respect, how much the 
King, his master, would esteem 
his justice in setting us at 
liberty, and that he might 
depend upon the Treaty, which 
had been concluded, being in- 
violably maintained on the 
part of His Britannic Majesty. 
To this letter His Imperial 
Highness answered that at that 
juncture his cruiser was at sea, 
and consequently his admiral 
was unacquainted with any 
peace being made; and, on his 
return to Sallee, a report pre- 
vailed that his Ambassador had 
failed in his negotiation, which 
was the reason of his sending 
us to Morocco. That on our 
arrival, he (who always kept 
his word) had declared us free, 
as well as the ship and cargo ; 
and likewise had ordered the 
crew back to Sallee, in order to 
refit the ship. That in the 
interim, myself and other pas- 
sengers were sent to Safee to 
wait there until it was ready 
to proceed on its voyage. His 
Imperial Highness further de- 
clared that he would, on his 
part, duly adhere to the truce 
concluded, but if in the time 
stipulated peace was not ratified 
by the Court of England, he 
should regard it as a declaration 
of war, and order his cruisers to 
make reprisals and stop the 
communication between the 
Garrison of Gibraltar and his 
dominions ; ending his letter 
with complaints against the 
English for furnishing his rebel- 
lious subjects with arms and 
ammunition. 


John Arvona, moreover, in- 
formed my friend that a Jew 
was to set out in a few days for 
Safee with the answer to the 
captain of the man - of - war, 
and to negotiate affairs with 
him. 
The Prince, in his letter, said 
that we might either embark on 
board our King’s ship, or return 
to Sallee and continue our 
voyage in the merchantman, 
though he knew the latter was 
impossible, as she was almost 
pulled to pieces, and his people 
were fitting out their cruisers 
with the materials; but had 
the case been otherwise, my 
strength was too much ex- 
hausted by illness and sorrow 
to be in a condition to take 
so fatiguing a journey. 

The Jew soon arrived from 
Morocco, and the very same 
day the Portland man of-war of 
fifty guns anchored in Safee 
Road. A boat was immediately 
sent on shore with our letters, 
and among the rest was one 
from my dear father encourag- 
ing me to keep up my spirits. 

My friend received also a very 
obliging letter from Captain 
Maplesden, who advised our 
being in readiness, though we 
could not embark until the Jew 
went and returned from Mor- 
occo; entreating us to make 
ourselves easy, for he would do 
everything in his power to 
facilitate our enlargement. 

In five days the negotiator 
returned to Safee, with the 
joyful tidings that we were to 
embark the following day ; but 
the badness of the weather 
prevented any boats from going 
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off ; neither would any gratuity 
tempt the Moors to venture 
with us while the sea ran so high 
as it did. Indeed, I cannot say 
that I was much flattered that 
I should be permitted to quit 
the country, but Providence 
was pleased to change the 
situation of affairs in my favour; 
for early the next morning I was 
desired to get myself ready, as 
the weather would admit of our 
going. The sudden joy for this 
agreeable news oppressed my 
spirits, and it was with difficulty 
my friends recovered me to a 
state of tranquillity. The 
gentlemen of the house attended 
me to the strand, where I re- 
turned them my grateful thanks 
for their kindness and we set off 
for the ship. I was in extreme 
dread, until we reached the 
man-of-war, fearing a signal 
from the shore to order our 
return. 

I was received by Captain 
Maplesden with the greatest 
friendly attention, and there 
were general expressions of joy 
at seeing me safe from the power 
of those who wished to detain 
me. 

Our conductors, after they 
were discharged and had re- 
ceived a handsome present, 
returned to their detested shore. 
Captain Maplesden was so good 
to resign his stateroom to me, 
and I cannot express the com- 
fort I felt in having an apart- 
ment allotted to myself after 
the cruel restraint I had been 
under in Barbary and the un- 


easiness I had suffered on 
account of passing for what 
I really was not. I had, 
besides, an additional satis. 
faction—namely, that of having 
it in my power to acquaint my 
parents to whom they were 
indebted (next to Providence) 
for my preservation, as my 
friend had, in every respect, 
fulfilled the promise he had 
made to them. We cruised 
several days and then arrived 
at Gibraltar, to the unspeakable 
joy of my distressed parents, 
and it is easy to be imagined 
how happy I was on this 
occasion. 

It was not long after my 
return before my friend con- 
vinced me that his assiduity 
had proceeded from a stronger 
attachment than that of friend- 
ship, by a declaration he made 
to myself and family of his love 
for me and the unhappiness 
he was under at the thought 
of parting with me; but he 
flattered himself that the con- 
fidence they had: already re- 
posed in him, by trusting me 
to his care, with the esteem I 
had always professed for him, 
would be a means of removing 
every obstacle which might 
prevent his future happiness. 

I was not surprised at this 
declaration. His general good 
character, the gratitude I owed 
him, and my father’s desire, 
overbalanced some other con- 
siderations, and we were 
married and embarked shortly 
after for England. 
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THE WIDOW. 


BY M. DE B. DALY. 


THE mourners, whom the 
villagers more correctly called 
the followers, hastened as fast 
as was seemly from the funeral 
of Philip Byng Stoddart, late 
of the Indian Army and still 
more lately deceased. 

The widow was not present, 
and her absence was com- 
mented upon in curiously simi- 
lar phrase: ‘ Poor thing, she, 
at least, will miss him.”’ 

The words varied slightly, 
but this was their meaning. 
Of their dear brother here de- 
parted, whose body they had 
so recently, in sure and certain 
hope of his immortality, com- 
mitted to the earth, none 
spoke; or if they did, it was 
with the negative tolerance of 
‘de mortuis . . .’ 

It was one of those March 
days when an icy wind punishes 
the froward vanguards of 
spring, blackening the pale 
uncurling leaves and nipping 
presumptuous buds; young 
lives in stall and fold must 
have thought they had arrived 
into a strangely bleak world ; 
old people recalled inclement 
springs of fifty years ago. The 
gaunt trees of the cemetery, 
still dripping from last night’s 
rain, seemed weeping over the 
finality of death, for as yet 
they gave no promise of the 
renewal of life. It was neither 
raining nor snowing, but wan- 
ton gusts of wind now and 


then spurted out buffets of 
rain that was nearly sleet, 
and of snow that was almost 
hail. 

In spite of the mournful 
setting to the ceremony, how- 
ever, it had been well attended. 
Whatever was thought of the 
late Major the Honourable 
Philip Stoddart, his family was 
beyond reproach and, more- 
over, lived in the same county. 
Lord Stoddart had known little 
of, and cared less for, his 
youngest brother, but he was 
a man of over-weening family 
pride who would consider 
absence from the funeral a 
slight to the ancestors he re- 
presented. It is true, he would 
never have noticed the absence 
of many who were present, but 
each thought his own would 
be remarked. The county, the 
town and the village therefore 
gathered round the grave, but 
hastened from it the instant 
the vicar moved away. 

Lord Stoddart’s car dashed 
through the village without 
regard for speed-limit, as his 
lordship was anxious to get 
up to town for a City banquet. 
The cars of lesser folk followed 
in his wake, and pedestrians 
hurried home as fast as feet 
could take them. Over cheer- 
ful fires and invigorating cups 
of tea, or glasses of something 
stronger, the men told their 
women-folk—for in the merely 
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formal attendance at funerals 
men still hold undisputed sway 
—of the event. 

Mr Hepburn, the church- 
warden, at whom Lord Stoddart 
had thrown a queston as he 
left his car, told his tale with 
relish to his wife and daughters. 

“‘ His lordship and I had a 
little chat together. He asked 
me where the grave had been 
dug, and when I told him 
seemed annoyed. But the 
widow had chosen the spot, so, 
of course, he could say noth- 
ing. After all, a widow is a 
widow, and not a brother.” 

This statement being en- 
dorsed by the whole Hepburn 
family, the head of it con- 
tinued— 

‘She wasn’t there herself. 
Mrs Stoddart, I mean. But 
there was a stout party in the 
Shrubbe House car. Must have 
been her sister, for she seemed 
to be shoving herself alongside 
of his lordship as if she had as 
much. right to be there as he. 
He didn’t look too pleased, 
either.”’ 

‘‘ Nor I don’t blame him!” 
declared Mrs Hepburn, who 
was a staunch supporter of 
the aristocracy, especially when 
local. ‘“‘ Lord Stoddart is some- 
body, and who knows who Mrs 
Stoddart’s sister may be?” 

“There was a short chap 
with his lordship, the admiral 
maybe, and those cousins from 
Fairway, and Sir James Purser 
and young Mr Purser——”’ 

“ That’s a long way to come.”’ 

“ Yes, but they’d be bound 
to show themselves; Wilton 
Lodge is near Stoddart Park. 


I dunno that there’s else to 
tell you, Alice; but it was a 
real good gathering, larger than 
many a better man has had. 
Not that the Major was bad, 
mind you, just a regular cur- 
mudgeon, treated you like dirt. 
Stoddart or no Stoddart, that’s 
@ low-down thing to do.”’ 

‘¢ And why wasn’t the widow 
there ? ”’ 

“‘ Doctor’s orders, they said, 
with this weather and all. 
Myself, I think widows are out 
of place at funerals.” 

‘* Better away,’’ agreed the 
acquiescent Mrs Hepburn. 
“She might have broke down, 
and that would have been 
awkward for all, like. Our- 
mudgeon or no, she just doted 
on him, they say.”’ 

‘No accounting for tastes,” 
said Daisy Hepburn, who was 
@ friend of the housekeeper at 
Shrubbe. ‘“ He used to go on 
at her just terrible. And she 
slaved for him. Slaved! She 
started at five o’clock in the 
morning giving him a cup of 
tea, and he kept her fussing 
after him till eleven at night. 
Catch me! A sight too good 
for him, she was ! ”’ 

The funeral being over and 
even the cemetery out of sight, 
it was permissible to criticise 
the dead, and the Hepburn 
family spent a pleasant half- 
hour recalling the failings of 
the late Major Stoddart, and 
especially his treatment of his 
wife. Mr and Mrs Hepburn, 
with their generation, ap- 
plauded Mrs Stoddart’s self- 
sacrifice, while Daisy and Wini- 
fred, with theirs, thought she 
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bad shown lack of proper 
spirit. 

The vicar, who always re- 
fused to wear a skull-cap for 
fear it should be taken for a 
piretta, returned shivering to 
the vicarage. His wife gave 
him a hot potion which she 
called teetotal, and placed him 
in an arm-chair before a good 
fre. The cheering drink and 
grateful blaze stimulated his 
always tolerant views of living 
and dead, and he was distressed 
that his family did not share 
them. 

“ This chap you’ve been shov- 
ing underground doesn’t seem 
to have been popular,’ re- 
marked his son-in-law. 

“My dear Tom,” the vicar 
deprecated in a pained voice, 
“T don’t know why you should 
say that. I trust you have 
heard no uncharitable remarks 
about the poor fellow ? ”’ 

“Qh, quite, quite!’ the 
young sailor rather vaguely 
commented on this pious hope, 
“put I may be allowed to say 
that no one seems to be very 
unhappy because he’s gone 
aloft—or below decks ! ”’ 

The vicar frowned. ‘“ All 
must rejoice that his sufferings 
are at an end and that he is now 
at rest.’ 

“Well, that’s satisfactory, 
anyway; but usually when a 
chap pegs out there’s a deafen- 
ing chorus of praise. I observe 
a conspiracy of silence about the 
late major’s virtues.” 

“All the same,” persisted 
the undaunted vicar, ‘ poor 
Mrs Stoddart will be lost, 
simply lost, without him. She 
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has nursed him devotedly for 
months; in fact, one might 
almost say for years. This 
demonstrates, does it not, that 
he had good qualities ? ’’ 

“A good income, at all 
events. The loss of that would 
be serious compared to that 
of a mere man. Of course, 
everyone must feel sorry for 
her under the circumstances.’’ 

“That is a most unseemly 
remark and quite uncalled for. 
He was very well off, and I 
believe she gets everything. 
So you see, Thomas, the general 
sympathy for his widow springs 
from no sordid motive.’’ 

“Sordid, my dear dad! I 
think any woman who had to 
face the world on a major’s 
widow’s pension would deserve 
unalloyed sympathy, irrespec- 
tive of the major.” 

Tom’s wife struck in before 
her father could answer— 

** Indeed, dad, let’s be honest 
and say that Major Stoddart 
was a selfish old pig and 
that, unless she’s left hard 
up, she’s lucky to be quit of 
him.” 

The vicar found it impossible 
to approve the present genera- 
tion’s outspoken methods; 
there are some things, he 
thought, that (without hypoc- 
risy) should not be said, and 
most decidedly there are times 
when a pleasant veil should 
be drawn over the truth. It 
is hardly Ohristian to call a 
man a selfish old pig on the 
day of his funeral, and it 
should be at least obliquely 
implied that his widow is heart- 
broken. However, young 
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people nowadays always talk 
in this distressing fashion, and, 
knowing it would take little 
to let loose a spate of un- 
flattering anecdotes about the 
dead man, he hastily drew a 
red herring across the trail. 

“T suppose Mrs Stoddart 


will stay on at Shrubbe House. 


Perhaps have one of her nieces 
to live with her.” 
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‘Ha! I remember them,” 
Tom put in enthusiastically, 
“Very pretty girls, a bit young 
and raw, but promising. Qyn. 
thia had good eyes, and Rosalie 
ravishing legs.”’ 

The vicar rose, pushing back 
his chair, and put his glass 
on the mantelpiece. 

“I must go and write my 
sermon,’’ he said. 


i. 


Mrs Theodore Baker had 
come down from town as soon 
as she received the wire an- 
nouncing her brother-in-law’s 
death, and was one of the few 
women at the funeral. When 
she returned to Shrubbe House 
she found Mrs Stoddart sitting 
listlessly over the drawing-room 
fire, the tea-table ready by her 
side. 

Mrs Baker took the teapot 
from her sister’s hand, poured 
out two cups and sat down with 
one of them and an air of satis- 
faction. She was conscious of 
having acted well in every 
way; in coming down im- 
mediately she heard of her 
odious brother-in-law’s decease 
(in spite of having to desert 
Mrs Thurley’s Bridge Tourna- 
ment), in persuading her sister 
not to go to the funeral, in 
attending it herself and in 
having shown Lord Stoddart 
he was not the only pebble on 
the beach. 

After a glance to see that 
the blinds had been drawn up, 
she spoke cheerfully— 

“Well, dear, just as well 


you didn’t come; it was icy! 
But I’m glad to say that it 
was all very well done—quite 
charming! I mean ’’—hastily 
correcting herself as she remem- 
bered she was not praising 
Mrs Thurley’s arrangements 
for her Bridge Tournament— 
“your vicar has a very fine 
voice and a good delivery 
(though he looked perished, 
poor man), and the wreaths 
were lovely.” 

Mrs Stoddart hardly seemed 
to hear, and did not answer. 

‘¢ His Lordship was there and 
the naval brother, but they 
dashed off in a mighty hurry, 
no time to be civil to anybody. 
As far as I could tell, they 
never even asked after you, 
and, of course, did not trouble 
to recognise me.”’ 

“Oh, well,’’ said the widow, 
“it doesn’t matter.’ 

“IT consider it does matter, 
Dorothy. You will find that 
if the Stoddarts ignore you, it 
will affect your position con- 
siderably. While Philip was 
alive, it wouldn’t make much 
difference, but as a widow——” 
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“1 doesn’t matter,” her 
sister repeated. 

“OGome now, Dorothy, you 
must pull yourself together. It 
isn’t a8 if—as if—well, you 
know, why pretend? To other 
people, of course, but not to 
me. I’ve been down here quite 
often enough .to know that 
Philip wasn’t altogether—oh, 
dash it all, Dorothy, don’t 
pretend that you’re so cut 
up that you can’t care for 
anything 1%? 

At last she had made some 
impression, for Mrs Stoddart 
turned to her abruptly with a 
sombre flash in her eyes— 

“Cut up! You know quite 
well I’m not! Do you think 
that because I can’t get excited 
about wreaths and _ those 
haughty Stoddarts that it’s 
because I am mourning for 
Philip? Of course not; I am 
mourning for thirty years! 
Thirty years I have waited 
you know how he 
expected it from everyone, and 
a8 I-was always there I had to 
do it all the time. For thirty 
years! It’s fifteen since he 
retired, and during most of 
them I have had to nurse him 
as well. Until lately he wasn’t 
ill, but he liked to think he 
was and be treated like an 
invalid. Mourning Philip—oh 
no!” 

Mrs Baker was taken aback 
by this outburst and put in 
pacifically— 

“Well, then, it seems to me 
the only thing to do is to be 
sensible and rejoice, decently 
of course, and of course in 
mourning ; that’s due to him. 


years had never been! 
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After all, here you are, a free 
woman, with independent 
means and no ties. After a 
short time (in fact, quite short 
nowadays) you can begin to 
enjoy yourself.’’ 

** At fifty! My looks gone 
and my spirit broken! I can’t 
begin again as though I were 
a young girl, as if these thirty 
Yes, 
Charlotte, you may stare, but 
in a sense I am mourning for 
Philip’s death, because by dying 
he has robbed me of the only 
thing I had—my occupation. 
Even looking after Philip was 
something to do. My job, no 
one else’s. Now it has gone, 
and I am stranded, out of date, 
behind the times.”’ 

“You are hysterical. You 
will soon catch up with 
them.’’ 

Mrs Stoddart made a petu- 
lant movement with her foot. 

“ Women of my age and class 
hunt, play bridge, golf, even 
tennis, and do them well be- 
cause they’ve always done 
them. Or they run Women’s 
Institutes and things. I should 
not know how. I would be 
shy and awkward. A shy and 
awkward woman of fifty isn’t 
any use for social work. You 
know I used to be interested 
in everything, but I gave up 
one thing after another when 
I married, for they interfered 
with Philip’s comfort.” 


“ Ridiculous of you! There 


wasn’t the slightest need.” 
“You didn’t have to live 
with him. It was that or leav- 
ing him.”’ 
“ Well, to tell you the truth, 
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Theo and I have sometimes 
wondered you didn’t.” 

“Tf I had—I thought of it 
often for a year or two after 
our marriage—I should have 
been very welcome at home, 
shouldn’t I? Imagine the 
reception father, and even 
mother, would have given me! 
Deserting my wealthy, well- 
born husband, who had never 
been unfaithful to me or beaten 
me! I should have been sent 
straight back to Philip ! ’’ 

‘Of course,’ began Mrs 
Baker, but her sister went on 
almost savagely— 

“You know quite well I 
couldn’t have gone home. I 
had no money; the family 
wouldn’t have supported me, 
and I certainly couldn’t have 
supported myself. Some girls, 
even in those days, might have 
managed to find work, but I 
hadn’t a notion how to set 
about it. I’m not educated. 
I’m not clever. I might have 
run away with another man 
if there had been one handy, 
but there wasn’t. I suppose 
nowadays I should do that, 
for if there were no lover I 
would look for one. In our 
youth, Charlotte, it was not 
the sort of solution one went 
out to seek. So I just decided 
to carry on, and I have carried 
on.”’ 

There was a pause which Mrs 
Baker did not break, and Mrs 
Stoddart resumed— 

“‘T think no one outside the 
family knows that Philip and 
I were not a fairly happy 
couple. Some of you must 
know it, but the Stoddarts and 
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most of our friends—at least 
acquaintances, for it wag im. 
possible to have friends—pe. 
lieve we were on excellent 
terms. You know, Charlotte, 
that has been a great congolg- 
tion to me.’’ 

Mrs Baker nodded emphatic. 
ally. ‘Of course you were 
glad to have no scandal.” 

‘‘T was certainly determined 
that the Stoddarts should not 
sneer at me, but it was more 
than that. I think I must 
have felt like a young man who 
has been put into a business 
against his wishes and makes 
a success of it. You know I 
only married Philip because 
the affair with Pat Dwyer was 
hopeless, and although Philip 
was selfish, sarcastic, exacting 
—oh, intolerable !—I did my 
job so well that even the Stod- 
darts couldn’t find fault.” 

“Which is saying a good 
deal.”’ 

‘* Of course, you know I got 
used to him. I saw that I 
must always be there to fetch 
and carry as if I had been a 
nurse or a valet; that didn’t 
matter. It was his tongue; 
he had a genius for saying 
cruel things.’’ 

“‘ He’s been a trifle better 
lately.’”?’ Mrs Baker had de- 
tested her brother-in-law and 
seen him as little as possible. 

‘‘ Because he found it diffi- 
cult to make me show I felt 
anything ; he put me down a 
fool. Well, now you know all 
about it, Charlotite.”’ 

‘“‘ You’ve been very plucky, 
my dear. But now— now, 
Dorothy, I repeat, you can 
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enjoy yourself. Fifty! What's 
fifty, with a figure like yours ? 
You could soon look forty. 
Now, if it were I! I’m fifty- 
six and look sixty-six, all 
pecause I’m stout. But I’ve 
got Theodore and the children, 
bless them, so can’t expect to 
enjoy myself. You can be as 
stout as you like for home use, 
but for enjoyment a figure is 
essential. You arelucky. You 
haven’t got to slim, or bant, or 
skip, or pound yourself with 
rubber rollers, or lie on the 
floor trying to bite your toes. 
Of course, your face and hair 
want treatment, but it’s won- 
derful what money will do.” 
She looked appraisingly at her 
sister. ‘‘ And then, of course, 
a few decent clothes.” 

Mrs Stoddart glanced in a 
mirror. 

“Mutton dressed as lamb, 
Charlotte.” 

“You are absurd. I don’t 
want you to pretend to be a 
schoolgirl. Who wants school- 
girls nowadays? Middle-aged 
women are all the fashion. 
Look at the stage! What you 
must do, after a suitable inter- 
val, of course, is to open up 
the house and have a few people 
to stay. Only three or four at 
first. In amusing them you 
will amuse yourself. Perhaps 
you’d like the girls to come 
down and help you entertain.”’ 

Mrs Baker sighed. She was 
an admirable mother, and she 
and her husband had given 
two sons and two daughters a 
good education on little more 
than his Civil Service pay, 
but it had left no margin. She 
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quite realised that a well-to- 
do, childless aunt ought to 
have been an asset to the girls, 
but she also realised that the 
chances of Cynthia or Rosalie 
putting themselves out to make 
it one were slight. The sigh 
was for her own young days, 
when a penniless girl would 
have been delighted to pay 
long visits to an aunt living 
in the lap of luxury, although 
also in the depths of the 
country. The most she dared 
hope from her daughters was 
that they might condescend 
to stay at Shrubbe for a few 
days now and then, and that 
Dorothy would reward them 
suitably in cash or kind. 

Although she knew that even 
this was problematical, her 
mind wandered away in mater- 
nal day-dreams. Visions of 
seasons in town, of Rosalie 
eclipsing Lord Stoddart’s 
daughters, of Cynthia’s por- 
trait in the society papers, of 
suitable husbands, trousseaux 
and honeymoons. She had 
reached the next generation 
when her dreams were rudely 
shattered by her sister, who 
remarked abruptly— 

“T have been thinking and 
thinking. I have decided to 
let or sell Shrubbe and go 
abroad.’’ 

“Go abroad!” Mrs Baker 
was one of those Englishwomen 
who can hardly conceive ex- 
istence outside the British Isles. 
Service people, of course, go to 
India, and people who have 
failed in business take up 
farming in the colonies, but 
voluntary exile was absurd. 
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“My dear, why on earth? 
There’s no disgrace in being a 
widow !”’ 

Mrs Stoddart smiled faintly. 

“ Tt isn’t that I want to hide 
myself. But I need change of 
scene and people.” 

“ Go for a cruise.” 

“Tf I weren’t always sea- 
sick I might go round the world. 
As it is, I shall go to France, 
or Switzerland, or Italy—prob- 
ably Italy.” 

Mrs Baker, though entirely 
disapproving such a Bohemian 
idea, could think of no real 
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objection ; she knew Mussolinj 
had even made the trains ron 
to time. After a pause ghe 
said— 

“ But, Dorothy, you don’t 
speak Italian ! ”’ 

“I might learn a little, even 
at fifty. But I am thinking of 
San Remo or some place like 
that where most people talk 
English.” 

“Oh, the Riviera!” said 
Mrs Baker, considerably re- 
lieved. She felt the Riviera 
was hardly abroad and most 
of its inhabitants not foreigners, 


Til. 


Mrs Stoddart went abroad. 
She would have liked, in order 
to avoid intolerable visits of 
condolence, to start imme- 
diately ; but the executors of 
her husband’s will objected, 
and, when at last they sanc- 
tioned it, she stayed to arrange 
a short lease of Shrubbe House. 
It was therefore autumn when, 
after a few weeks in Switzer- 
land, she reached the Italian 
Riviera. 

She found that her sister had 
been right; the Riviera was 
so little ‘foreign’ that she 
had all the comforts of England 
at, despite her depreciated 
money, less than the cost. 
There was not the slightest 
need to learn Italian and even 
little opportunity to practise 
her feeble and long-forgotten 
French. Some of the ladies in 
the hotel were, indeed, learning 
Italian, but chiefly because the 
Prince of Wales considers a 


knowledge of foreign languages 
good for trade, and a little 
because it gave them a mild 
occupation which interfered 
with nothing else, for the sig- 
norina’s hour could always be 
postponed. 

It was, however, some days 
before Mrs Stoddart came to 
know any of her fellow-guests, 
who were chiefly English ; but 
on the fourth or fifth day after 
her arrival several middle-aged 
women came up to her with 
enlightening remarks about the 
weather. These civilities were 
followed by others, and she 
soon had a slight acquaintance 
with most of her compatriots 
in the hotel. The friendly 
advances had been launched 
after a letter addressed to the 
Hon. Mrs Philip Stoddart had 
been seen lying on the con- 
cierge’s desk. Mrs Stoddart, 
the English visitors tacitly 
agreed, might be anyone, and 
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acquaintance with her could 
pide its time; but the Hon. 
Mrs Philip Stoddart was some- 
pody, for her husband could 
pe looked up (at the English 
library) in Whitaker’s Peerage. 
When it was found that the 
Stoddart title dated from 1689 
her prestige was greatly en- 
hanced and the number of 
her acquaintances enlarged. 
Several ladies from villas called 
(on the grounds that their 
husbands, brothers, or sons 
had some time or somewhere 
known a Stoddart) and invited 
her to lunch. New-comers on 
whom residents called were 
invited to lunch if they were 
somebody, and to tea if they 
were nobody, and the three 
little letters in front of her 
husband’s name obviously en- 
titled her to lunches. It was, 
however, humiliating to find 
that as she did not play bridge 
or any outdoor game her social 
value was merely ornamental, 
and even that to a limited 
extent, for, as one of the callers 
remarked, she hardly dressed 
up to an ‘ Hon.’ 

Thrown upon her own re- 
sources, which were slight, for 
her husband had absorbed all 
her energies and she had truth- 
fully described herself as neither 
clever nor well educated, she 
felt bored and discontented, 
until one evening when she was 
asked to a party at the Casino. 

Her hostess had been worried 
by the need of including among 
her guests an old aunt whom it 
was folly to offend but neces- 


‘sary to amuse. Lady Beach 


was too old, even by Riviera 
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standards, to dance and too 
cautious to gamble. Her niece 
and the other guests would all 
wish, after the dinner-party 
that began the evening, to go 
to the roulette tables or the 
dancing-floor, and who was to 
amuse Aunt Agatha? Failing 
@ man, which, of course, would 
have been better still, Mrs 
Stoddart was a godsend; she 
did not play, she did not dance, 
she was socially irreproachable 
and quite pleasant; if Lady 
Beach wanted to talk she 
would listen, if the old lady 
wished to leave before her 
niece, as she almost certainly 
would, Mrs Stoddart would 
offer to take her home, and 
then, in all probability, return 
to her own hotel. So the invi- 
tation was given with the 
greatest cordiality, and ac- 
cepted with mild pleasure. 

It was a gala night, and the 
tables were placed so as to 
seat the largest possible number 
of people. The myriads of 
shaded pink lights, the extrava- 
gant dresses of the women and 
the correct black and white of 
the men’s garb made the deco- 
rations, representing Alpine 
scenery in a snowstorm, almost 
ludicrously inappropriate. In 
the hall, through the blue haze 
of cigarette smoke, could be 
heard the faint sound of corks 
being drawn, the tinkle of 
glasses and the ceaseless hum 
of voices; on a space in the 
middle of the floor linked figures 
twisted and turned, a closely 
packed, kaleidoscopic medley 
of colour, to the syncopated 
thudding of two alternating 
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orchestras. Round the walls, 
stretches of painted canvas 
represented with real art a 
background of wide snowfields, 
glaciers, wooden chalets, church 
spires and dark pine-woods. 
From above, tufts of cotton- 
wool attached to _ invisible 
threads gave the illusion of 
falling snowflakes. 

Probably few of those present 
thought of the strange incon- 
gruity of the scenery and the 
actors. Mrs Stoddart was not 
one of them. She liked it. 
Her champagne glass had per- 
haps been filled more than once 
at dinner, for she was amused 
and interested. The dreary 
years with Philip Stoddart 
slipped away, and she felt 
almost young. She joined in 
applause for a cabaret turn 
which usually would have an- 
noyed her rather puritan mind. 
While the rest of the party 
were away from the table she 
turned enthusiastically to Lady 
Beach. 

“It’s beautiful, isn’t it? 
What a lot of lovely dresses ! 
Look at that flame-coloured 
woman there ! ”’ 

Lady Beach put up her 
lorgnette. ‘Oh, that, yes, 
she is the wife of one of the 
directors. I’m sure I hope he 
pays for her dresses.”’ 

Mrs Stoddart was more inter- 
ested in frocks than in in- 
nuendoes. She made her guile- 
less remarks and Lady Beach 
added her malice, neither 
paying much attention to 
the other, and both pleased. 
Mrs Jordan, returning to the 
table, was delighted to find 
her aunt in so good a humour, 


and more than ever considered 
Mrs Stoddart a godsend. 

“‘ Don’t you think I have the 
best gigolo in the room ? ” ghe 
said to her guest. ‘‘ That was 
Franco.” 

The unsophisticated Mrs 
Stoddart—for fifteen years of 
married life in India and fifteen 
in England had left her much 
less sophisticated than a girl— 
opened her eyes. 

“Was that a gigolo?” ghe 
asked. 

“Who else should he be? 
You don’t imagine that young 
men who dance so divinely 
will devote themselves to me 
for my beaux yeux, do you?” 

“ But you dance very well, 
Mrs Jordan.”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Fairly well. Franco has 
taught me not to make a fool 
of myself. He is a marvellous 
teacher. But wait till you 
have. seen him dancing with 
Signora Francini or a profes- 
sional partner! Then you will 
understand why he wouldn’t 
dance with me—or with any 
of us—unless it was made 
worth his while.’ 

** You ought to have lessons 
from him yourself, my dear,” 
declared Lady Beach. 

“T don’t dance.” 

“You can learn,’’ said Lady 
Beach, to Mrs Jordan’s annoy- 
ance, for Mrs Stoddart’s value 
as a@ guest depended on her 
being a non-dancer. 

Mrs Stoddart was about to 
say that she had passed the 
age for dancing when she re- 
membered that she was cer- 
tainly younger than her hostess. 

“There are too many new 
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dances now,’’ she said instead. 
“Why, when I danced the 
programme was almost entirely 
valses ! ” 

At that moment the orchestra 

to play ‘The Blue 
Danube,’”’ and, from memory 
or champagne, Dorothy Stod- 
dart’s eyes sparkled and her 
toe tapped the floor. Lady 
Beach (“the old devil,’ as 
Mrs Jordan later reported 
viciously) laughed and said— 

“ There now! You can dance 
this, and I should love to see 
you. Moira ’’—turning to her 
niece— you must give up 
Franco this time and stay and 
talk to your old aunt !” 

It had to be done ; moreover, 
it had to be done with a good 
grace, and the furious Mrs 
Jordan turned to her guest— 

“Oh yes, do, Mrs Stoddart ! 
Franco will cover up your 
mistakes ! ”’ 

Lady Beach, delighted to 
detect the scratches and to 
clip her niece’s claws, gushed— 

“Oh, dear me, she won’t 
make any mistakes! She’s 
probably danced to this tune 
many a time! I am sure she 
is as light as a feather; she’s 
just the right build for dancing.”’ 

Mrs Jordan, though magnifi- 
cently corseted, was very broad. 

“Sig. Bianchi, Mrs Stod- 
dart,” the hostess said, pre- 
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senting the young man who 
came up to the table. ‘ Franco, 
my friend Mrs Stoddart will 
dance with you this time. I 
am tired.” 

To her amazement, Dorothy 
Stoddart felt she was skim- 
ming over the floor as lightly 
as a Swallow; it was rapture ; 
she could not go wrong; every 
movement harmonised with 
that of her partner. There 
was sudden silence, they 
stopped; there was clapping, 
they went on; it seemed an 
eternity ; it seemed no time. 
Here they were back at the 
table, where they found Lady 
Beach frankly delighted, and 
Mrs Jordan busily talking to 
guests who had returned from 
the floor or the roulette tables. 

The gigolo had hardly spoken, 
for conversation was not part 
of his duties, but before he left 
her he said— 

‘‘ Madame, you dance very 
well. If you had a few lessons 
you would be as good as anyone 
here. If you think of learning, 
I hope you will honour me by 
taking me as your teacher.” 

Lady Beach patted her hand 
as she sank into her chair. 

“Splendid, Mrs Stoddart. 
Franco would not have said 
that if he had not meant it. 
He does not want pupils who 
will not do him credit.” 


IV. 


Easy is the descent. ... But 
when Mrs Philip Stoddart, in 
her fifty-first year, took to 
dancing, she did not feel as if 
she were descending. On the 


contrary, she had a delightful 
sensation of soaring. She took 
lessons from Franco almost 
every morning, and went with 
him to what on the Continent 
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is called a ‘dancing’ nearly 
every afternoon or evening. 
She began to be annoyed if 
anything interfered with these 
arrangements. They gave her 
a twofold satisfaction: the 
physical pleasure of perfect 
rhythm, and the ethical joy of 
excelling. She really danced 
unusually well. Franco, no 
doubt, told her so because he 
was an Italian, and to an 
Italian complimentary remarks 
are not so much the salt as the 
bread of life. But she knew it. 
She looked round and saw few 
women who were as light and 
graceful as herself, or who 
kept such perfect time. Lady 
Beach, looking on with a secret 
sardonic grin, encouraged her, 
and never failed to pass on to 
her niece any praise of Mrs 
Stoddart’s performance that 
she could glean or invent. 

It was not long before she 
decided to retain Franco at a 
monthly salary, so that there 
need be no danger, as otherwise 
sometimes happened, of her 
being left without her favourite 
partner. Sig. Franco Bianchi 
named a very considerable sum, 
which amounted (though Mrs 
Stoddart never reckoned it out) 
to more than full fees on a 
daily basis, with the further 
advantage to the dancer that 
when his employer did not 
require him he was free to take 
other engagements. Her danc- 
ing, however, cost much less 
than the upkeep of Shrubbe 
House, and Shrubbe was not 
only being maintained by 
others, but was bringing in a 
useful addition to her income. 
Gala nights were no longer 





@ novelty, and with the wani 
of glamour she became critica], 
It was natural to one of her 
temperament that she first criti. 
cised herself. She came to 
the unwelcome conclusion that 
though many of the women 
she saw dancing were her 
seniors, they looked, at all 
events at night and under 
kindly lighting, her juniors, 
Some of those whom she had 
thought plain by day looked 
almost beautiful by night. Her 
mirror was less flattering. 

Remembering her sister's 
advice, she went to dregs- 
makers and beauty parlours, 
and was astonished at the 
result. Not only, she found, 
had a plain and dowdy woman 
become almost pretty and cer- 
tainly well dressed, but her 
character had altered with her 
appearance. 

During her life in India her 
husband had so _ constantly 
assured her that every woman 
in the station was cleverer, 
better educated, better looking 
and better dressed than herself 
that she had soon developed 
what was not then called an 
inferiority complex. She had 
become almost as poor a thing 
as he told her she was. Her 
retiring manner and fear of 
asserting herself were such that 
shop assistants forgot to serve 
her (she would leave a counter 
rather than call them to atten- 
tion), and her own servants 
would have neglected her if a 
capable housekeeper had not 
kept them up to the mark. 

But now she was gaining in 
self-confidence every day. She 
found that in a stylish dress 
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she could be imperious to 
waiters, and that manicured 
nails and beautifully waved 
hair encouraged her to ring 
for the chamber-maid. The 
more exacting she became— 
she could never be really in- 
considerate — the better the 
hotel staff served and, appar- 
ently, liked her. The change 
also affected her behaviour 
towards acquaintances of her 
own race and class. Among 
them were several elderly men 
who liked a ‘turn’ on the 
Casino floor, and considered 
they were bestowing a favour 
on little Mrs Stoddart by asking 
her to turn with them. In 
the first few days of her 
dancing she was flattered, and 
accepted their invitations even 
when they gave her no pleasure. 
However, as the butterfly 
emerged from its chrysalis she 
had the courage to refuse, with 
great politeness, any partner 
whose dancing fell short of 
her increasingly high standard. 
With growing confidence she 
would even turn from an elderly 
Briton to some young and 
scented creature brought up by 
Franco. It is a gigolo’s duty 
not only to partner his employer 
himself but to provide variety, 
and there was constant ex- 
change among the professional 
dancers. Bianchi also knew 
several young business men 
who danced well and were 
glad to be of use to him and of 
profit to themselves. 

Franco Bianchi was certainly 
the best dancer in the place, 
even if not, as he thought him- 
self, in Italy. He was small, 
dark, immaculate, with good 
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features, deep-set eyes, a pale 
but not unhealthy complexion, 
black hair with a sheen and 
@ wave owing much to art, and, 
of course, charming manners. 

He was of exceedingly humble 
origin, a fact of which Italians 
are seldom ashamed, but in the 
artificial atmosphere of dancing 
halls he preferred to conceal 
it; it may be said in extenua- 
tion that the elderly English 
and American women who were 
his principal clients preferred 
a gigolo with a suggestion of 
aristocratic poverty. Bianchi 
was, in fact, a typical example 
of his class, and like others his 
real passion was not dancing 
but motoring. He danced ex- 
pensively in order to motor 
expensively, and it was his 
elderly clients who paid for 
both. 

Although growing in worldly 
wisdom, Mrs Stoddart was still 
a simple woman, and threw 
herself into her new amuse- 
ment with almost youthful en- 
thusiasm. To this simplicity 
she owed it that she heard 
little of the petty intrigues 
and futile jealousies of the 
dancing halls. She had no idea 
that Mrs Jordan complained 
that she had ‘bribed away’ 
Franco—the gigolo had natur- 
ally deserted occasional for 
regular employment—and still 
less heard whispers that her 
interest in the young Italian 
was not entirely platonic. 
Dorothy Stoddart, in fact, 
danced as gaily as if she had 
been the Dorothy Wilbraham 
of thirty years ago. 

It was early in February 
that she was at the Casino 
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one night with a Mr and Mrs 
Fenton, new-comers who wished 
to see a typical Riviera Gala. 
Guy Fenton was so much the 
M.F.H. that he seemed to be 
in pink, his wife had never 
seen even the semi-abroad of 
the Riviera, and both were 
enjoying with a delightful sense 
of wickedness the outrageous 
dresses of some of the women 
and the excessive modernity of 
the cabaret turns. 

“Very few young English 
girls, what ? ” asked Mr Fenton. 
* Glad to see it, I’m sure. All 
right for old birds like you and 
me, Helen, and — and — for 
beautiful ladies like you, Mrs 
Stoddart, but I wouldn’t care 
to see Pam here. She’s better 
with her dogs, what? There’s 
an English girl over there, 
though, by Jove! and as 
pretty as a picture!” 

Mrs Stoddart’s eyes followed 
his glance, and she half rose 
from her seat. 

‘¢ Rosalie ! ’’ she exclaimed. 

*¢ You know her ? ” 

‘“‘ Why, it’s my niece, Rosalie 
Baker! However did she get 
here ? ”’ 

At that moment the orchestra 
stopped, and the girl, a slim 
creature in a rather school- 
girlish blue frock, came up, 
followed by a very young 
Englishman in a crumpled 
dinner-jacket. They looked a 
couple of charming children 
among the well-dressed, sophis- 
ticated crowd. But Rosalie, 
at least, was not shy. 

“ Hello, Aunt Dot!” she 
cried. ‘* Fancy you being here ! 
I could hardly believe my eyes ! 
We only arrived this afternoon, 





and I tried to telephone you, 
but (believe me or believe me 
not) our rotten little pub, 
hasn’t a’phone! I was coming 
round tomorrow morning.” 

“ But, Rosalie, where did you 
spring from, and who—— ¢ ” 

“Oh, sorry! This is Robert, 
Robert Masterman, you know, 
Phyll’s brother. She’s over 
there. We’ve sprung from Swit- 
zerland, . winter-sporting, but 
the blankety old snow is thaw- 
ing, 80 here we are!” 

Mrs Stoddart was delighted 
to see her pretty young niece, 
bade a waiter squeeze in chairs 
and bring ices (of course, it 
was ices they chose), and scolded 
Rosalie for not having written. 

“7’d lost your address for 
one thing, old dear,’’ she an- 
swered. ‘ Besides, what’s the 
point of letters, anyway! 
You’d heard about Uncle 
Walter’s legacy? Well, this 
is Uncle Walter’s legacy, bless 
him! I knew I could find out 
where you were as soon as I 
got here, and I did, and would 
have buzzed round first thing 
tomorrow. Of course, I never 
expected to see you here! 
It’s quite a good show, isn’t 
it?. That last cabaret turn 
was rather, rather—well now, 
wasn’t it?” 

She turned to Mr Fenton, who 
did not think the last cabaret 
turn one to discuss with a 
young girl. His native pink 
appearing in his face, he clum- 
sily turned the conversation 
to winter sports. This suited 
Rosalie just as well, and she 
went gaily off on the new 
tack. Robert began a serious, 
polite conversation with Mrs 
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Fenton. When the music 
started, Franco arrived with 
his little bow, and Mrs Stoddart 
rose, saying to Rosalie— 

“Jf you’re dancing, come 
pack here.” 

“ Good Lord, do you dance ? ” 
exclaimed her niece. 

“Your aunt is one of the 
best dancers in the room,” 
Mrs Fenton put in, quickly 
tactful. 

“Splendid! My word, you 
have come on!” Rosalie’s 
expression, a8 her aunt took 
the gigolo’s arm, was a study. 
Then she turned to a more 
important matter. ‘ Let’s wait 
for the next, Robert. These 


Rosalie Baker was in her 
aunt’s room before ten o’clock 
next morning, and was amazed 
to find her still in bed. During 
her married life Mrs Stoddart 
had been a very early riser: 
in India because it was cus- 
tomary, in England because 
her husband exacted it. After 
his death she had slightly 
modified her habits, but when 
she took to dancing she altered 
them radically. It was im- 
possible to rise early after 
returning to the hotel between 
two and three in the morning, 
and the balance was adjusted 
by late sleeping. This had the 
advantage of bringing her into 
line with the habits of her 
acquaintances; for in Italy only 
Italians rise early. 

“Why, Aunt Dot, are you 
il?’ demanded Rosalie, the 
picture of fresh and callow 
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ices are gorgeous, and they’ll 
melt. Besides, you’re rotten at 
a tango.’’ 

“Stay and talk to us,” Mr 
Fenton implored. 

‘Yes. Tell me, who’s the 
little bit of perfection Aunt 
Dot’s dancing with? Snakes, 
he can dance! And so can 
she!” 

When the tango came to its 
appointed end, Mrs Stoddart 
said to Franco as they threaded 
their way across the room— 

** Next dance you will have 
with my niece. Tell me how 
she dances, and perhaps I will 
arrange for her to have some 
lessons from you.” | 





youth, with an absurd and 
utterly futile white beret 
perched over one ear and a 
tennis racquet in her hand. 
Aunt Dot’s early rising was 
proverbial in the family. 

“No, dear, no. But I was 
so late last night.’ 

“Well, so was I, but here I 
am! I’m going to join the 
old tennis club, because this 
afternoon we’re going up to the 
links, and I’m having a dancing 
lesson after tea—thanksawfully, 
auntie, I can do with a spot of 
polishing, and Uncle Walter’s 
legacy wouldn’t run to lessons 
with your Mr Magnifico Franco.” 

“T hope you'll find them 
useful,” said her aunt, think- 
ing it was like Franco’s imper- 
tinence to have made the 
arrangement without further 
instructions from her. 

‘Rather! We’re going to 
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the Casino this evening. It 
isn’t a gala, and I can practise 
with Robert or some poor 
blighter Franco says he’ll shove 
on to me.” 

“ Franco seems to have made 
himself very amiable.’’ 

“Yes. Funny little squit, 
isn’t he?’’ She took up her 
aunt’s powder-puff and began 
powdering her nose, wrinkling 
it at herself in the glass. ‘“‘ He’s 
like nothing on earth! Lovely, 
lovely, lovely to look on and 
divine to dance with. I say, 
may I have that roll? Fancy 
leaving half an Italian break- 
fast! Oh, golly, is that the 
time? Phyll and Rob will 
be waiting for me. I must 
tear. Ill come along some 
old time.”’ 

Her aunt felt as if a mael- 
strom had swept through the 
room. Would Rosalie never 
grow up? She was nineteen 
now, and acted and spoke 
like a schoolgirl. She was 
rather sweet, though, the aunt 
thought affectionately, so nat- 
ural and honest, indeed, so 
terribly natural and honest. 
But Mr Fenton was right. A 
Casino dancing hall is not the 
place for a young girl, and 
she was glad she had not been 
responsible for introducing her 
to it. 

During the next few weeks 
Rosalie Baker and the young 
Mastermans worked hard at 
amusing themselves. Golf, 
tennis, mountain climbing, even 
boating and bathing, and once 
they spent most of the day 
going to and coming from the 
nearest winter-sports place in 
order to have a few hours’ 


ski-ing. With energy which 
Mrs Stoddart thought appalling, 
they never let these activities 
keep them from a Casino gala, 
Rosalie, though she danced 
well after a few lessons from 
Franco, seemed unaffected by 
contact with a world so unlike 
her own, and still wore uncon- 
cernedly her own complexion 
and her one schoolgirlish even- 
ing frock. Now and again Mr 
Fenton’s words occurred to the 
aunt, but a glance at Rosalie 
dispelled anxiety. ; 

Mrs Stoddart herself con- 
tinued to enjoy dancing in her 
single-minded way, unconscious 
of the cross-currents of spite 
and scandal swirling round her. 
Lady Beach, who found her 
ingenuousness entertaining and 
who also really liked her, often 
took her to concerts. It was 
at tea after one of these that 
Mrs Stoddart had her first— 
and last—glimpse of the seamier 
side of Riviera life. 

She remarked that Rosalie 
was taking advantage of the 
rainy afternoon to have a 
dancing lesson from Franco. 

Lady Beach did not answer 
for a moment ; then she said— 

“My dear, that’s a pity. 
If you or Moira like to make 
fools of yourselves it’s your 
own look-out, and not much 
harm done, but with a pretty 
child like that—what are you 
about ? ”’ 

“What do you mean?” 
Mrs Stoddart cried, and then 
added a little stiffiy: “I am 
not aware that either your 
niece or I have made fools of 
ourselves.’’ 

Lady Beach raised her eye- 
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brows, but answered in the 
game friendly tone— 

“Perhaps not, but people 
always expect the worst in 
these places.”’ 

“But please explain, Lady 
Beach! You cannot say as 
much and no more!” 

Lady Beach paused, and then 
said— 

“You pay Franco very 
highly, don’t you? ” 

“ Yes, of course. He has to 
dance with me whenever I need 
him. He can only make other 
engagements when I don’t want 
him. Of course, I pay him 
well. It is only fair.” 

“ Agreed, but he is very good- 
looking, and you would be by 
no means the first woman old 
enough to be his mother who 
has made a fool of herself 
about him.” So far Lady 
Beach had spoken in her usual 
rather drawling manner, but 
here she said vigorously: ‘‘ No 
woman of your age has the 
right to be so innocent, so 
stupidly innocent, such a 
simpleton! Use your ears 
and eyes! Or are you deaf 
and blind? JZ am quite sure 
you only consider Franco as a 
gigolo, a dancing teacher and 
partner, but let me tell you 
there are few people here who 
believe anything so dull! You 
don’t deserve that they should. 
At your age—pardon me !—the 
favours of your pocket Adonis 
are too frequently paid for.” 

Mrs Stoddart half rose, stared 
at her hostess in horror and 
gasped— 

_“ What an abominable lie! 
I’m ashamed to hear such a 
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thing suggested! How dare 
anyone say so!” 

** Because you are a fool, my 
dear.’”’ Lady Beach was be- 
ginning to enjoy herself. 
‘“You’re never seen without 
that little peacock——” 

“ Only dancing.”’ 

“Where else are you seen ? 
But he also takes you out at 
night in his Bugatti.’ 

“* Occasionally, when there’s 
a Carnival Gala at Monte Carlo, 
or something like that. I hire 
his car instead of getting one 
from a garage.”’ 

‘“What matter why or where? 
You have been seen in evening 
clothes starting out late with 
him—or coming back at all 
hours in the morning, I dare say 
—and you refuse to dance with 
decent men in order to take 
him as a partner! Of course, 
with a man of his mo $4 

“IT know nothing about his 
morals,” the other hastily inter- 
rupted. 

‘‘ There’s nothing to know. 
He hasn’t got any. But, as I 
say, people snigger.” 

If the astringent old lady 
had pondered for hours a phrase 
which should bring the younger 
woman to her senses, she could 
have thought of nothing better 
than those two words. 

People snigger. ... 
snigger. ... 

She, Dorothy Stoddart, quiet, 
reserved, correct, who prided 
herself on having kept gossip 
of any sort from her name all 
her life, had put up with a 
tyrannical husband for thirty 
years in order to preserve her 
own and the world’s esteem, 
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who had never given that 
husband’s censorious relations 
a chance to criticise her, had 
now come to be the gossip of 
the Riviera—of course, in her 
rage and mortification she ex- 
aggerated—and not for any 
fine romance, but for an en- 
tirely imaginary affair, a sup- 
posed low and vulgar intrigue 
with a man half her age, 
and a gigolo!... People 
snigger. ... 

“No one who really knows 
me——,’’ she began. _, 

‘“‘ Of course not. The people 
who really know one are 
not generally — sometimes, of 
course ’’—the old lady’s cyni- 
cism could not avoid this quali- 
fication—“ the people who do 
the harm. But stop thinking 
about yourself and consider 
Rosalie.” 

Lady Beach was certainly 
bracing. Poor Mrs Stoddart 
had been called a fool, a simple- 
ton, stupid, blind and deaf, 
and now she was being accused 
of selfishness. She was far 
from selfish, though at the 
time she was doubtless self- 
centred. She was fond of her 
young niece, and turned with 
panic to consider the possi- 
bility of harm to her. 

“But do you really think— 
I mean, do you suppose that 
Franco——”’ She could hardly 
bear to say his name, and 
began again, “‘ Has the gigolo 
been making love to her? ” 

“ Can’t say, I’m sure ; sooner 
or later he would. Meantime, 
there is gossip. Like aunt, like 
niece, they say. He constantly 
dances with her, obviously ad- 
mires her. Perhaps the admira- 


tion is all on his side, but it’s 
dangerous, with those queer 
dark eyes of his. In any cage, 
it’s rough luck on the girl,” 

“ T’ll take her away at once,” 

‘Then you’re cleverer than 
I give you credit for. She’s 
not staying with you. She 
won’t go. That is, if you are 
hasty, if you give her the 
slightest hint. If she’s in love 
with him ”’ (Mrs Stoddart shud- 
dered) * she won’t go because 
she won’t want to leave him, 
If she isn’t, she’ll be offended, 
scoff at gossip, defy it, all that 
sort of thing. And then per- 
haps think him injured, ill- 
used, a martyr. Fatal. And 
more gossip than ever.” 

“What do you advise?” 
Mrs Stoddart asked miserably. 

“ Tact, my dear, tact. Don’t 
mention him. Say you are 
leaving for Florence, or any- 
where else you like, and invite 
her to go with you. You'll 
have to make it attractive, or 
she won’t go.”’ 

“Qh, anything, anything! 
What on earth would my sister 
say if she knew —and her 
father ! ”’ 

‘“‘ Parents are troublesome,” 
Lady Beach admitted. 

In spite of Lady Beach’s 
advice, Mrs Stoddart could not 
act quickly enough. As soon 
as she reached her hotel she 
sent a note to Rosalie, begging 
her to come round that evening. 
The answer, scribbled in pencil 
on her own envelope, was: 
“ Sorry. Going to Casino. Will 
blow in tomorrow morning.— 
R.” She spent a_ sleepless 
night, blaming herself, blaming 
the world, detesting the gigolo 
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and making plans and good 
resolutions for the future. 

When Rosalie blew in with 
her usual breeziness her aunt 
tremblingly unfolded a plan 
to go down to Rome, on to 
Sicily and then (if Rosalie 
liked) to Venice and the Tyrol 
before returning to England. 

She had scarcely dared to 
hope for the rapturous delight 
which the girl showed. Even 
her slang failed her. 

“ Aunt Dot! How—how— 
how lovely! How glorious! 
You are an angel! When? 
When shall we start ? ”’ 

“The sooner the better, if 
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we are to get all that in by 
June. I am afraid you must 
sacrifice your last dancing 
lessons, a8 I shall have to get 
you a few clothes before we 
start.” 

She considered this a Machia- 
vellian touch. 

“‘ That’s all right,’ Rosalie 
serenely agreed. ‘* As a matter 
of fact, I’ve chucked them. 
Sorry you should lose your 
money, auntie, but I found out 
last night that your bouncing, 
beamish boy, Franco, is a 
decidedly lousy little swine, 
and I’ve given him the utter 
and entire go-by.’’ 


VI. 


A very few days later aunt 
and niece went south, the 
former only anxious to put time 
and space between herself and 
her follies, the latter all agog 
for new scenes, hew experiences, 
new and wonderful life. 

Mrs Stoddart looked upon 
the tour—which she rightly 
foresaw would be strenuous— 
as both a flight and an expia- 
tion. It may have been the 
former, but if expiation is 
essentially something disagree- 
able it was nothing of the 
sort. She enjoyed it with only 
little less zest than her niece. 

Hitherto her knowledge of 
young people had been slight. 
She knew by observation that 
their modes of speech were 
deplorable and their manners 
(at best) casual, and by hearsay 
that they were entirely selfish 
and undisciplined. Rosalie, in 
spite or perhaps because of her 


absurd berets, her hats like 
butter-dishes and her coltish 
youth, was charming, but, of 
course, would be ‘ difficult ’— 
girls of that age always were. 
This theory proved false. Al- 
though Rogsalie’s expressions 
were often more suited to a 
navvy than to Wilbraham tra- 
dition, she treated her aunt, 
as Mrs Stoddart sometimes 
protested, with the care and 
consideration due to a grand- 
mother, and was a delightful 
companion. Her education, 
better than might have been 
expected from an expensive 
school, had taken root in good 
soil, and she showed a keen 
intelligent interest in the his- 
torical and artistic treasures 
she was seeing; when she 
was on some new trail her 
energy was as boundless as at 
other times for tennis. She 
spared no trouble in ferreting 
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out information, and guides 
were often taken aback by 
the searching and pertinent 
questions asked by this very 
young signorina. Poor Mrs 
Stoddart felt hopelessly at sea, 
and was terrified of making 
blunders which would shame 
both Rosalie and herself. 
She read up by stealth as 
much as she could, and her 
fears disappeared as she began 
to know something of her 
subject. She had the satisfac- 
tion, if not of excelling as on 
the dancing-floor, of being able 
at least to hold her own. The 
inferiority complex became a 
thing of the past. The dancing 
hall and the Casino were as if 
they had not been, and if she 
thought of them at all it was 
as of a faint glamorous dream 
with an unpleasant awakening. 

She was at first startled by 
her niece’s friendly and almost 
intimate manner with people 
to whom Stoddarts and Wil- 
brahams considered it correct to 
be no more than pleasantly 
polite, but she soon became 
interested in them and in many 
new views of life ; for Rosalie’s 
varied acquaintances accepted 
the aunt in the same unques- 
tioning spirit with which they 
were themselves accepted by 
the niece. 

Mrs Stoddart was relieved to 
find that Rosalie’s interest in 
the other sex was chiefly 
centred in schoolboys and such 
very young undergraduates that 
she hoped she might be spared 
the usual worries of a chaperone. 
When, however, she met Peter 
Clarendon in the Piazza San 
Marco she was not so sure. 


The young man, who was not 
quite so innocuously young as 
most of Rosalie’s friends, had 
accompanied them on several 
excursions in Sicily, but she 
remembered no mention of 
Venice in his plans. 

“Why, Peter!” she ex- 
claimed, having soon learned 
the modern fashion of calling 
everyone under thirty by their 
Christian names, “ what are 
you doing here? I thought 
you were going to Rome.” 

Peter looked sheepish. “ My 
uncle thought it would be nice 
to see Venice instead—didn’t 
you, uncle?” He appealed 
with obvious relief to the 
square-shouldered,  thin-faced 
man coming out of a shop. 

“Yes, this is the best time 
of year for Venice, as you 
said, Mrs Stoddart. How nice 
to see you again! Where's 
that imp Rosalie ? ”’ 

Just then the girl came 
racing across the Piazza with 
her aunt’s forgotten sun-glasses. 
The greeting between the two 
young people was casual and 
slangy, but Mrs Stoddart was 
sure that Rosalie was not alto- 
gether surprised to see the 
new-comers. The elder Clar- 
endon, who knew Venice well, 
suggested a visit to Torcello, 
and during that and other 
excursions by gondola Mrs 
Stoddart kept her eyes open. 
She was confirmed in her 
opinion that the possibility of 
meeting had been at least 
discussed by Rosalie and Peter 
in Sicily, and that they were 
on the best of terms. Priding 
herself on her worldly wisdom, 
she made a few discreet in- 
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quiries of Mr Clarendon about 


his nephew, and when she 
found that the young man 
would be a desirable son-in- 
law for the Theodore Bakers 
she let matters take their 
course. She was, however, 
rather taken aback when, only 
a few days later, Rosalie came 
into her room with a serious 
expression. 

“ Aunt Dot, I want to talk 
to you.” 

The girl looked nervous 
and worried. Was something 
wrong ? 

“Well, here I am to be 
talked to!” 

“ Aunt Dot, Peter and I 
want to know, what about 
it?” 

“What about what? Do 
youmean——-? Has Peter——? 
Are you-——— ?”’ 

“ Lord-love-a-duck, auntie, 
what’s biting you? Not Peter 
and me! Good heavens, he’s 
almost engaged to a peach of 
@ girl in England! But you 
and Mr Clarendon ! ”’ 

Mrs Stoddart was stunned. 

“Me and Mr Clarendon! Mr 
Clarendon and me! What are 
you dreaming of, Rosalie ? ”’ 

“Well, can’t you see he 
adores you ? ”’ 

“Don’t be ridiculous! He 
likes me. I like him. But 
people of our age don’t— 
don’t——”’ 

“Oh, don’t they? There 
was a man of ninety-four mar- 
ried a woman of eighty-seven 
in the Daily Mail the other 
day!” 

“Tm not eighty-seven, and 
we're not in the Daily Mail!” 

Mrs Stoddart, between an- 
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noyance and amusement, could 
think of no better argument. 

“Didn’t he follow you 
here ? ” 

“Of course not! A man 
can change his plans without 
being accused of following 
people ! ’” 

“¢People’ is priceless, 
auntie, and you’re a perfect 
darling goose if you haven’t 
noticed it. It’s certainly quite 
time I spoke to you!” 

Dorothy Stoddart pulled her- 
self together. 

‘“* You’re an impertinent chit, 
dear, and Peter’s a silly boy. 
Please don’t say any more 
about such nonsense. Now run 
off ; I must finish this letter.” 

Rosalie had the good sense 
to run off, but her aunt feared 
she ran to report to her con- 
federate; she certainly ran 
leaving a dumbfounded relation 
behind her. 

Mrs Stoddart had treated the 
matter as the silly idea of two 
feather-headed young people, 
but she knew it was not. A 
flash of white light seemed to 
show her clearly and sharply 
the meaning of many small 
incidents and phrases. She 
knew that Mr Clarendon had 
changed kis plans, not good- 
naturedly dragged by an amor- 
ous young nephew, but because 
he wanted very much to see 
her again. She would not 
express it otherwise. She 
would not admit more. As 
usual, she began to blame her- 
self. Lady Beach was right: she 
was blind, deaf, and, above all, 
stupid. She had been per- 
suading herself to believe all 
sorts of imaginary things about 
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Peter, and had never seen the 
older man’s interest in herself. 
Perhaps he had even thought 
she had encouraged him. Her 
antiquated upbringing made 
this seem a terrible idea. But 
she was a widow. That, she 
admitted, was no argument. 
Widows, and widowers too— 
Mr Clarendon had been one 
for many years—remarry. He 
was, of course, a delightful 
man; she had enjoyed his 
company in Sicily and here, 
but—to marry again, after little 
more than a year’s freedom! 
Her whole nature rebelled. 
The next day she told Rosalie 
that it was time to be moving 
on to the Tyrol. Rosalie, crest- 
fallen but realising that her 
aunt was serious and that this 
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was no moment for teasing, 
agreed. Mr Clarendon ex. 
pressed his great regret, and 
threw out a hint that he 
and his nephew might likewise 
enjoy mountain air, but Mrs 
Stoddart received it so coldly 
that he said no more. He 
then helped her to make travel 
arrangements with such good 
temper and efficiency that she 
almost, but not quite, relented. 
However, she could not refuse 
his request to come and see 
her if he were in the neighbour- 
hood of Shrubbe House, or 
his offer of a Sealyham pup. 
She was aware that Rosalie 
heard these concessions with 
concealed glee, and for the 
first time in her life was angry 
with the girl. 


vil. 


They went north to the 
mountains and flowers of the 
Tyrol, and June was nearly over 
when they reached England. 

The tenants were not leaving 
Shrubbe for a few days, and 
Mrs Stoddart had accepted her 
sister’s warm invitation to 
spend them with her family. 
Theodore Baker had an old- 
fashioned house not far from 
the Cromwell Road. 

‘¢T am sure you will be glad 
to come back to a civilised 
land after all this bucketing 
about in foreign hotels,’”’ Mrs 
Baker had written to her sister. 
“The sales are beginning, and 
the High Street is just round 
the corner, so that you will 
be able to get some clothes at 
once.’’ 


If they had been landing 
from a shipwreck they could 
not have been offered a more 
convenient place for refitting. 

Neither Mrs Stoddart nor 
Rosalie looked much like ship- 
wrecked mariners as they were 
having tea at No. 7 Cartfield 
Gardens an hour after their 
arrival. Something of the 
sort must have struck Mrs 
Baker, who said, almost re- 
luctantly— 

* Well, I’m bound to say you 
both look very fit.’ No doubt 
travel is a wonderful thing, 
but for good solid comfort, give 
me England.”’ 

“‘ England has points,’’ con- 
ceded Rosalie, taking four 
tomato sandwiches, “‘ especially 
at tea and breakfast. Can we 
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have kidneys for breakfast to- 
morrow, mum ? ” 

*‘ My lamb, of course!” Her 
mother’s suspicions of the in- 
adequacy of foreign food were 
confirmed by this pathetic ap- 
peal. She pressed scones and 
cakes upon her sister, not (she 
admitted) that Dorothy looked 
starved, but because she was 
so pleased to see her, so grateful 
for what she had done for her 
girl; this seemed the only 
way of expressing it. Dorothy, 
she thought, was different, more 
alert and awake than she had 
seen her for years. She was no 
longer dowdy; in fact, quite 
well dressed, though perhaps 
in rather a foreign style. It 
was the last consideration that 
made her say— 

“Tsn’t that hat rather— 
rather French, Dorothy ? ”’ 

Mrs Baker retained most of 
the ideas and many of the 
phrases of her youth. To call 
clothes French was to imply 
that, though doubtless smart, 
they had a slight flavour of 
impropriety : this implication 
was, of course, due to the 
unfortunate meaning of the 
same word when applied to 
morals. Rosalie, however, took 
the suggestion literally. 

“It’s Italian. I made her 
get it in Venice. I think she 
looks a regular coy little bit of 
fluff in it. Don’t you, darling?” 

With a gazelle-like leap she 
sprang on to the back of the 
solid upholstered chair in which 
her aunt sat and hugged her 
from above. 

“TIT don’t think it’s quite 
suitable for a widow,’? Mrs 
Baker remarked. 
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‘Widow, begorra! There’s 
not much of the widow about 
our Aunt Dot, I can assure 
you! Pity Uncle Philip’s not 
here to see it, it’d raise his 
hair. But I suppose she’d be 
different if he were.”’ 

“Be quiet, Rosalie! Your 
poor Uncle Philip has only 
been dead a year, and that is 
not a respectful way to speak 
of him.”’ ; 

Rosalie would have liked to 
ask how many years that dread- 
ful old Uncle Philip must be 
dead before she could speak 
disrespectfully of him, but she 
decided instead to have some 
more sandwiches. 

Mrs Baker’s memory of her 
brother -in-law’s failings had 
begun to fade, but of him as 
the son of a peer it was still 
green, and that is perhaps why 
she said, as soon as she and her 
sister were alone— 

“ That’s hardly even half- 
mourning, is it? I can’t say 
you look much like a widow, 
and poor Philip——” 

“ Let’s not talk about Philip, 
please, Charlotte. I gave him 
as much as I could: I don’t 
reproach him for the past, but 
I can’t pretend to grieve. I 
have quite other ideas than 
sitting in sackcloth and ashes.” 

Rosalie’s words about her 
aunt suddenly took a new 
significance. 

“ Are you going to mairy 
again?’ Mrs Baker asked 
sharply. 

‘“‘ Heaven forbid ! ” her sister 
replied firmly. “ But I dis- 
covered when I was abroad 
that I was not quite so used 
up as I had supposed.” 
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‘¢ T knew that change of scene 
would help you to get over the 
—the shock of poor Philip’s 
death.’’ Mrs Baker felt that 
if she might not attribute grief 
to his widow, it was but decent 
to assume that his death had 
been a shock. She was also by 
now quite convinced that she 
herself had proposed the trip 
abroad. 

Mrs Stoddart neither assented 
to nor dissented from her sister’s 
assertion. 

“T found out,” she said 
slowly, ‘*‘ that I could dance 
better than many young 
people.” 

Mrs Baker was genuinely 
scandalised. 

“You may do these things 
abroad,’”? she said severely, 
“but at your age and in your 
position they are most unsuit- 
able in England.” 

“TI came to the conclusion 
that they were a mistake, even 
abroad,” admitted Mrs Stod- 
dart, “so I gave it up and 
I’ve been learning the things 
we ought to have been taught 
as children.’’ 

“‘ Heavens, Dorothy, have 
you turned highbrow ? ” 

A few of her daughter’s 
twentieth century expressions 
had filtered into Mrs Baker’s 
nineteenth century vocabulary, 
and this seemed the only way 
to explain Dorothy’s words. 

“No. I haven’t the brains. 
But I had to see if I could keep 
Rosalie from finding out how 
very little Miss Howells and 


Mile. Dubonnet had taught ug, 
She never suspected, so it 
seems I am not quite worn 
out. I can dance and I can 
learn. I expect there will be 
something interesting that can 
be done by a—vwell, by a 
woman of my age and in my 
position.’’ 

‘Women’s Institutes! I 
always said so!’ exclaimed 
Mrs Baker, who had never 
said anything of the sort. 

“Who knows? I might do 
worse. I really haven’t a 
notion.” 

“TJ think perhaps it would 
be better to marry again.” 
Mrs Baker spoke thoughtfully, 
as though weighing the advan- 
tages of husbands over Women’s 
Institutes. 

‘“’No, indeed, Charlotte. 
Thirty years of married life is 
enough for any woman. Once 
a@ widow, always a widow.”’ 

Mrs Baker, of course, re- 
peated this conversation to her 
husband, and then put to him 
the question which had been 
puzzling her— 

* Do you think she meant it, 
Theo ? ”’ 

Theodore Baker, a quiet ob- 
servant man who had silently 
watched his sister-in-law during 
dinner and noted approvingly 
much in her manner and ap- 
pearance which he had never 
seen before, looked quizzically 
at his wife. 

‘¢ How can a man say whether 
@ woman means it? Does she 
know herself ? ’’ 
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A TRAGEDY. 


BY H. B. 


WE were coming back from 
meeting the Italian Regio Com- 
missario! at Kolbio. It was 
the hottest time of the year. 
The sun was overpowering 
and the enamel of the car 
was burning hot. To stand in 
the sun was like being slowly 
roasted. We came jogging 
and shaking over mile after 
mile of bush-grown track. 
Sometimes the going was good, 
but more often it was the very 
devil itself. It had been 
churned into furrows by cattle 
during the rains and so had 
remained and dried into ridges 
hard as cement. In other 
places elephants had left huge 
pot-holes into which we 
crashed. 

Bolts and nuts were coming 
adrift. The radiator had jolted 
holes in itself, and my temper, 
at the least, was frayed. There 
we were, very hot, very sleepy 
and very bad-tempered, but, 
all the same, travelling league 
after league in the most com- 
fortable way possible through 
the sun-burnt wilderness. 

We noticed three cows stand- 
ing under some bushes. They 
were obviously almost ex- 
hausted by thirst; their eyes 
were staring and their noses 
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retracted. But still we did 
not stop. Cattle like that are 
so often seen in this land. 
Perhaps they would be found 
and rushed the forty miles 
through to water. 

Farther on there were more 
ominous signs: vultures on a 
dead cow, and then another 
beast sprawled across the road, 
dead. But that, after all, was 
not very unusual. We knew 
some people were going to 
rush the eighty miles to the 
river. Probably they had mis- 
calculated slightly and lost a 
dozen or so beasts. 

We arrived at the river and 
an excited policeman rushed 
at me. “They are dying. 
Their cattle is dying! I have 
sent out camels with water. 
They are all dying of thirst. 
I have got you some bananas 
to eat. Their cattle is at the 
water. If something is not 
done they will all be dead.” 
He cried as he gesticulated and 
mimed. I stopped him and 
asked him who and what was 
dying. The story started 
again, interlarded with bananas. 
He did not know who was dying 
exactly, but they were Somalis 
and their cattle. They were 
not our British Somalis.? They 





1 Provincial Governor. 
2 These 


people call themselves Somalis, but at least 90 per cent of them are really 


of Galla origin, and are the children of Gallas who had been enslaved by the Ogaden 
Somalis. Indeed, they call themselves ‘Somali Wiil Tulla,’ Somali Bondchildren, in 
contradistinction to the pure Somalis, who call themselves ‘Somali Wiil Tugga’ or 
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had come from Italian Somali- 
land and got lost in the bush. 
They were dying just now, 
perhaps hundreds of them. 
Had he not been awakened 
just before dawn by groans 
outside his hut? Had he not 
opened the door and found an 
old man lying there too far 
gone to speak? Was not his 
mouth all swollen? Had the 
old man not come round after 
water was poured over him 
and down his throat? He had 
murmured that only he re- 
mained of the fourteen members 
of his family. Others had come 
in later all dying of thirst and 
all telling the same story. 
Were there not cattle at that 
moment dying by the river 
through bursting themselves, 
after satisfying their great 
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thirst ? Why, some were even 
in the river, dead and dying, 

It was almost impossible to 
silence the policeman’s flow 
except by a good string of army 
oaths and a few choice remarks 
as to his parentage. “ Fetch 
the old men,’”’ I commanded 
him, and shortly he brought 
to me three cadaverous skele- 
tons with wandering eyes and 
slobbering mouths. 

What had happened? They 
did not quite know. They had 
come from Italian Somaliland. 
They had decided they could 
get through to the Tana River 
in four days. They had stayed 
by their pools till the water was 
finished and then set out. 

Guides had gone ahead, but 
after four days they had lost 
themselves and they had fallen 





‘Somali Freechildren.’ They can give ample proofs of their subordinate position 
in the tribe. For instance, a Somali freeman may take as a wife or concubine the 
child of a Bondman, but a Bondman can never marry the child of a Freeman—neither 
can a Bondman inherit property nor receive money in the same way that a Freeman 
does. Naturally, in these days of self-expression, there is feeling between the two 
divisions in the tribe. The Somali proper will be kind and paternal to his bondman 
so long as he is subservient: he will give him stock and look after him generally, but 
let him try to get away from the subservient state and the whole situation is immediately 
changed. Suggest to a Somali Patrician that he should give a free-born Somali daughter 
in marriage to a bondman, and you will see scorn and contempt personified in his always 
mobile expression—he will repudiate the idea almost with loathing. 

The affection of the Freeman for the Bondman may be sincere and benoficent, 
but the Bondman cannot have much love for his superior, and at times his feelings 
blossom into hate. The Galla originally owned all the land, but they or their parents 
were captured by the Somalis in war or by chicanery. The Somalis between forty and 
seventy years ago worked their way into the country. They fought the Galla, and 
honours were even, so they made a treaty to live in peace together. About this time 
there came the great famine and pestilence of humans and stock, and the Galla were 
forsaken by their gods, for they and their herds were decimated by disease. 

The Somalis suffered much less severely, and thought it a good time to fall on 
their Treaty friends and kill or enslave the lot. These unfortunate remnants of a 
tribe so became the ‘Somali Wiil Tulla.” When the Somali invasion first took place 
a few of the wiser Gallas had put the Tana between themselves and the Somalis, and 
have never been enslaved. From time to time some of the Bondmen fled across the 
river to their Galla relations. These escapes became so frequent, and caused so much 
trouble, that about twenty years ago the Somalis and the free Galla south of the Tana 
River made an arrangement by which any Bondman might cross to his Galla relations 
providing he left half of his worldly goods behind him. The agreement still stands, 
and many have taken advantage of it. 

This large migration was apparent)y an attempt to make a massed crossing, and 
so evade the forfeiture of 50 per cent of their property. 
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pack on the travelling villages * 
and said they knew not where 
they were. They were all lost. 
Still, all of them had gone for- 
ward, living on the little water 
they had and on the ever- 
decreasing supply of milk from 
their thousands of cattle. Then 
the water was finished and the 
milk gave out. They had to eat 
moisture-yielding plants, and 
drink water from the stomachs 
and blood from the veins of 
their dying beasts. 

Babies began to die because 
their mothers had no milk, and 
everyone became desperate. 
The cattle stampeded and went 
where they wished, wandering 
through the wilderness in a 
fruitless search for water. Some 
folk crawled under the bushes 
and refused to move, others 
dashed off desperately to try 
to find the river. They had 
started with the water-pots 
only half full and they had 
been sixteen days on the 
journey. 

So said these crazy old men. 
They knew not where their 
villages or relations or stock 
had gone. One had started 
with 400 cattle and 18 people: 
he did not know of anything 
but himself. Another was one 
of 14 people and 100 cattle. 
The rest might be alive or dead. 
None of them seemed to mind. 
They were too dazed and 
benumbed. 

I dismissed them, and four 


little children, one boy and 
three girls, all with swollen 
faces and mouths and all on 
the verge of collapse from thirst 
and hunger, came in. They 
squatted on the floor and I 
fetched a double handful of 
bananas. When they saw the 
fruit they made noises which 
were hardly human, such as an 
ape would make when it saw 
food. The biggest of the girls 
immediately made sort of 
mother noises, and twisted her 
cloth into a bag to hold some 
fruit, probably for a little lost 
sister or brother. One cried 
because her throat hurt so. 
None of them could speak 
distinctly. 

An old woman was brought 
in next. She had left the 
stricken village with her 
daughter three or four days 
previously. The cattle had 
gone, and the daughter was 
going to have a baby, so they 
had left everyone and set off 
to try and get to water. Only 
the day before the daughter 
had collapsed under a bush 
and the old woman had left her 
and come on, animal-like. She 
was full of words about her 
daughter, but too distracted to 
realise what she said. 

It was obvious that some- 
thing must be done to help 
these lost wanderers. Young 
Somalis were collected and sent 
out in all directions to bring 
them in. The Government 





1 The Somali, being purely a nomad, has no permanent place of residence. He 
moves with all his property wherever the grazing is best for his herds. The huts, 
which are made of withies and grass mats, are placed, together with the household goods, 
old folk and very young children, on the pack-animals, which may be camels, cattle 


or donkeys. 
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lorry, which had been with us, 
came along; all the kit was 
thrown out, and it was filled 
with water-vessels of every 
kind. While this was being 
done, the old woman’s daughter 
came staggering in. She had 
given birth to her child where 
her mother had left her, and 
there she had stayed till night 
and then crawled forward fol- 
lowing a chance track, and had 
at last reached the river, bring- 
ing with her the newly-born 
baby. She was handed over to 
her old mother and the others 
who were under shady trees 
beside the river. 

The lorry set off along the 
only road in the direction from 
which these people seemed to 
be coming. 

Nothing much was seen 
beyond straying, half-starved 
cattle, or vultures on a newly 
dead beast, until we came on 
an object half sitting, half 
propped under a stunted bush. 
It was a dull-faced woman, 
almost dead. She was hardly 
coherent. She stared steadily 
with glazed eyes into space, 
and mumbled. Quickly water 
was poured on her head and 
her clothes and behind her ears. 
She was given a little to drink 
and she became just a degree 
more conscious. She mumbled 
that her baby was dead. She 
did not know where it was, but 
it was dead. Dead because 
she had no milk in her breasts 
for it, and she squeezed at her 
empty nipples and moaned, 
‘No more milk ; it died because 
I could not feed it. I do not 
know where it is.”’ She was 
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hurriedly moved to a slightly 
shadier bush, and faced the 
other way so that she could not 
see her dead baby, which wag 
within three yards of her. She 
had spread a rag of cloth under 
a tiny bush: she had laid her 
baby on it, tied another rag of 
cloth over the bush to keep off 
the burning sun, and then 
staggered a few feet and 
collapsed. 

She was left with someone to 
look after her and picked up 
on the return journey. She was 
still sitting staring at nothing 
when we returned. She so 
remained when we got her 
back to the river. She drank a 
little tea, and tried to swallow 
some porridge, but all the time 
she just stared and stared and 
murmured about the baby 
which had died because she 
could not give it milk. When 
told to lie down and sleep 
she did so, scarcely moving. 
In the morning she was again 
sitting on the same mat, still 
staring and mumbling. That 
is the last I saw of her. 

Poor lost woman! Poor dis- 
tracted mother! She will re- 
cover, however, and have more 
babies to feed. But I shall 
always see her as a little brown 
sitting figure which I shall call 
Despair. 

The journey went on; dead 
cattle lay everywhere; some 


partly eaten by birds of prey ; 
some huge, swollen and dis- 
torted. There were vultures 
gorging and quarrelling, some 
so gorged as to be unable to 
fly. Among them were huge 
snapping a 


marabou storks, 
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dainty morsel here and there. 
The air was fetid with the 
smell of death. 

There were the footprints of 
people, large and small, who 
had been staggering aimlessly 
along. You could see where 
some thirst-maddened person 
had thrown himself in the dust, 
and there were the marks of 
hands and feet and fingers and 
toes where he had grovelled 
and wrestled in agonies of thirst. 
Then the spoor would go crazily 
off into the interminable bush. 
Such marks were the certain 
writings of death, unless we 
could baulk him and find his 


rey. 

On a little rise under a bush 
was an old woman. A stout 
old dame she was, and though 
nearly finished she sat up- 
right. She, like all the rest, 
was demented and talked in- 
cessantly of her daughter. They 
had been together. She had 
lost her. Her daughter had 
thrown her baby away. 

Wherever vultures were seen 
to be circling or falling from 
the sky, we searched, but we 
found they were always falling 
on dead cattle. 

Again and again we stopped 
where human spoor was fresh, 
and at last we slowed up 
before a very holocaust of 
death. All the bush around 
was thick with dead or dying 
cattle. The road itself was 
strewn with water-pots, mats, 
ropes and the contents of a 
Somali hut. Lying on the 
pile of mats was the body of.a 
small bruised child, dead some 
hours. An elephant had passed 


by, and in its alarm had thrown 
the dead child about. Under a 
shrub were two more dead 
children, a boy and a girl, 
lying in one another’s arms. 
The spoor of tiny staggering 
feet led to another bush where 
a small dead girl lay, quite 
naked except for a string of 
beads round her neck. 

It was easy to see what had 
happened. The whole family 
had come along with its cattle. 
They were all in eaxtremis. 
A woman had managed to 
unloose the loads on the camel 
and tie it to a bush—it had 
broken loose later. Perhaps 
the elephant had stampeded 
it. The thirsty desperate ones 
had crawled into the bushes 
and the stronger ones had 
strayed off. We shot the dying 
cattle and went on. 

Ahead we saw a form lying 
across our track, and hurried 
up to find a tall red-skinned 
woman, apparently dead—she 
had fallen forward, one arm 
outstretched ; one hand had 
been grovelling in the sand. 
She was turned over. Dead, 
yes, her hands and feet were 
cold, her eyes turned up and 
teeth set. But no, not quite, 
a faint flutter of pulse there 
was—she was doused in water, 
her head was soaked, water 
was put in the ears. The 
pulse improved a little, but the 
eyes.and teeth would not open. 
Her dried body absorbed water 
almost like a sponge. More 
water was poured on her, and 
at last she moaned, her teeth 
were forced open and she was 
given a tiny drop of water. 
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After a few sips she opened 
her eyes. It seemed an effort 
to her to force them open, and 
when she did, they were un- 
seeing. She was quite uncon- 
scious and only moaned. 

We had to get on, and she 
was left with a companion 
and some water. Cattle, cattle 
everywhere, dead and dying; 
a few still wandering aimlessly 
along. 

Once we came upon a body 
of a little boy hidden in a 
pile of mats, and once upon 
the crazy zigzagging spoor of 
@ woman leading away into 
the bush. We ealled and 
listened, and called again, but 
there was no answer. A youth 
climbed the highest bush and 
scanned the land, but he could 
see nothing. Slowly, we pro- 
ceeded. We stopped to ex- 
amine spoor, to call and dash 
back to imaginary human 
forms. A small boy of perhaps 
ten was seen on the track. The 
little fellow stood firm and 
held up a hand. He carried 
@ tiny axe. We stopped and 
dashed at him with water. 
‘No, no,” he cried, ‘“ first, 
my sister,’”’ and stoutly he re- 
fused it until we searched for 
his sister, and found her hiding 
under a bush. The girl told 
us her little brother had kept 
them both alive by chopping 
out water-bearing roots and 
plants, of which he had been 
told by his old father. They 
were both given water, and 
left to be picked up on the 
return journey. 

Soon we saw an old man. 
Although not very thirsty he 
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was quite mad, and told the 


most weird stories. He had 
reached the river, that wag 
obvious, and then he had get 
off back to find his people, 
but he could not find them. 
He had seen people under trees 
dying, and left his own folk 
under some dense bushes, but 
where was it? He was very 
mad and quite lost. By now, 
it was getting dark. We had 
twenty-five miles to returm, 
and our derelicts to collect, 
but we saw some human forms 
just ahead. They had reached 
the river and borrowed camels, 
and they wanted to return to 
their dying relations, but most 
of their water they had given 
away. We gave them all we 
had left, and after arranging 
to see them at the same place 
the next morning, we returned 
and collected our derelicts on 
the way. 

We arrived at the camp at 
the river, and lifted our poor 
starving and thirsty patients 
out of the lorry on to mats. 
There they crouched and 
moaned. The red woman could 
not sit up. We gave them tea 
with plenty of milk and sugar 
in it. They gulped it down and 
asked for more. We bathed 
and washed their feet -and 
hands and faces. The tall red 
woman was draped in red and 
yellow clothes. She had lost 
her black head-dress, and her 
hair, done like that seen in 
ancient Egyptian paintings, was 
all dishevelled. She lay gazing 
up at the moon with large 
unseeing eyes. Their whites 
glistened as they wandered in- 
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cessantly. ‘‘ Water, water,” she 
moaned. 

She was very ill. Would 
she really pass through those 
dim dreaded portals from which 
we had so rashly dragged her ? 
Had we unwillingly condemned 
her to suffer twice the un- 
speakable agonies of death? I 
hoped not. I felt so distressed 
for her, and for the others in a 
lesser degree, but they had not 
reached the ultimate agony, 
and she had passed it. She 
had been dead to all intents 
and purposes. 

I went to bed. I tried to 
sleep, but I could not. I could 
hear the red woman moaning, 
and at times the others as 
well. It was a crystal-clear 
moonlight night. Even the 
stars were pale in a pale-blue 
sky, it was so light. I could 
hear the lowing of lost cattle 
as they wandered aimlessly 
quite near to water, but too 
far gone for their marvellous 
instinct to guide them to it. 
What could I do? Twice I 
sent people out to lead them 
to water, but I could not go 
on doing it all night. 

The lowing of cattle is 
associated with peace and com- 
fort and plenty. The cow 
coming in from pasture with 
milk-bursting udders lows to 
be milked. The bull lows from 
sheer lust and wellbeing, and 
the calves from their sense of 
pleasure. It is not this des- 
perate, agonised, slow lowing 
of thirst-ravished animals. 
Imagine the haunting sadness 
of it; long, low and half- 
toned. It dies away into the 


night; another animal an- 
swers and the sound fades, 
only to be taken up again. 
What poignancy, what dis- 
tress! What agony are those 
lowing animals suffering ? 

How full of tragedy was that 
lonely night! People and ani- 
mals dying the same death. I 
tried to reassure myself that 
some would find water and lead 
the others to it. 

In the distance two lions 
roared over and over again, for 
the night was no tragedy to 
them. They had to do no 
hunting. There was no need 
to kill unless they wished, 
for fresh meat was everywhere. 
But they did kill. It was so 
easy. Big cattle, small cattle 
came their way. The bush was 
full of it. ’ 

What a night for them, to be 
sure! How they roared with 
the joy of living and killing! 
Why, they could even kill 
humans with impunity tonight 
if they liked, but they pre- 
ferred the flesh they knew. So 
they roared and killed all night. 

This roaring is a marvellous 
sound—a sound I love to hear, 
but that night it almost froze 
my blood. 

The vultures roosting in the 
great black trees by the river 
were so gorged that they could 
not sleep. They twittered and 
gurgled with inane, almost 
human, lunatic sounds. They 
flapped their wings and broke 
the branches in their unseemly 
quarrellings. Tomorrow they 
would be so gorged that some 
would not be able to fly at all, 
and most would spend their 
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next few nights on the low 
bushes that surrounded those 
festering corpses on which they 
might choose to continue their 
feast. 

I turned and shivered again. 
My red woman was quiet. Was 
she dead, or was she sleeping ? 
Should I find out? No, I 
would go to sleep. But I 
could not, so I went to see. 
She was sleeping, so she would 
live, I thought, and I went 
back to bed. Just as I was 
falling asleep, one of the dis- 
tant howling hyznas came near, 
and as he passed he howled 
and laughed ; howl after howl, 
and laugh after laugh in quick 
succession. Lord, the noise he 
made! It was the great Demon 
himself, I believed, and he 
laughed and gurgled with joy 
at the sight and sound and 
smell of this holocaust of dead 
and dying, thirst - tormented 
men and animals. 

Should I ever get to sleep ? 
I started counting sheep, but 
they became thirsting humans. 
At last there was a lull in the 
night sounds. There remained 
only the soft peaceful churring 
of a nightjar, and before I 
knew it I was asleep. 

In the morning I found the 
red woman was recovering 
slowly and the rest were all 
safe. They were given light 
food and clothes before we set 
off with all available water 
and searchers to help the others. 
We followed the via crucis 
of the previous day. We saw 
more spoor of people and stock. 
We stopped, we called and 
searched. We hurried by the 
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dead bodies we had seen before, 
It was no good stopping to 
bury them. It was more im- 
portant to save those still 
alive. 

Thank goodness, the carniy- 
orous birds and animals had 
left the humans alone so far, 

When we came to our 
meeting - place, some of our 
friends of the night before 
were there; others had gone 
off. Those who had remained 
had finished the water we left. 
People had passed by all night. 
They had been given a little 
water and been directed on to 
the river. 

An old man had come in 
there during the night. He 
told a harrowing tale. All his 
family were exhausted, all his 
stock were stricken. They, with 
several hundreds of others, had 
all crawled under the bushes 
some thirty miles away. They 
could not go any farther, and 
they would die. He had come 
on to look for water for them, 
he said, but it was really with 
the animal instinct to save 
himself, the last urge of the 
living. 

As we stood on the road 
there, talking to him, a small 
boy staggered out of the bush 
@ little distance from us. He 
looked the other way and then 
turned and saw us, hesitated 
&® moment and stumbled to- 
wards us. ‘“ Allah, Allah,” the 
old man muttered as the small 
boy clasped him and collapsed. 
“ Allah, Allah, my son it is.” 

He was a nice little boy, and 
soon recovered and asked 
several questions. ‘* Where is 
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the river? Are these English ? 
Will they do anything to us? ”’ 


I suggested he should come to 
my station, but he refused and 
wished to go with his father. 
I said: “ But I can give you 
food and water. I have just 
given you water and your 
father has given you none. He 
left you.” 

The youngster sturdily re- 
plied: ‘‘ My father would have 
given if he had any to give. I 
shall go with him.” 

What was the best thing to 
do? It was difficult indeed, 
but it was decided to send 
the lorry off across country at 
once with water to succour 
the stricken people, while we 
went off the fifty miles to 
my station to send out more 
water. As the final arrange- 
ments were being made, a white 
fluttering figure was seen some 
way up the road and two 
youths dashed off after it as 
it swayed and fluttered away 
like an owl lost in the bright 
sunlight. They overtook it and 
brought it in—a youth, quite 
demented. His eyes were 
staring and his lips were swollen. 
He was placed on the shady 
side of the car, and water was 
sprinkled over him and rubbed 
behind his ears. Then he was 
given a little to drink, and as he 
took the last gulp he quivered 
for a moment and slipped to 
full length on the ground, and 
a8 he went off into unconscious- 
ness he murmured, “ Yasin, 
Yasin.’’ 1 

The local Sultan, who was 
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with me all the time, tenderly 
took the youth’s head and 
stroked it and muttered the 
prayer for the dying. He was 
not dead, however. He had 
fainted, and slowly he came 
round and. gripped at his 
stomach and complained of a 
pain there. And no wonder, 
either, for his cloth was so 
tightly bound round his waist 
that it was almost impossible 
to insert a finger between it 
and the cloth toloosen it. What 
agonies he must have gone 
through to keep tightening up 
that cloth ! 

Nearly all these victims had 
their cloths thus tightly wound, 
and some of the women had 
great poultices of earth pressed 
between the cloth and _ their 
stomachs next the skin. 

The lorry went off on its 
errand, and we went home to 
send out more help. 

It is not necessary for me to 
picture the scenes we passed, 
but they became less and less 
desperate as we got out of the 
area of this stricken migration. 

We came down a road to a 
watering - place at the river 
where some of our own folk 
were watering. They told us 
that there were parties of 
small boys and girls wandering 
about in all their villages beg- 
ging food and water. They 
told us of dead and dying 
people and stock, and of the 
help in the way of food and 
water they had given. There 
was one little lost boy there. 
I asked him if he wished to 
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come with me. He hesitated 
and then nodded, and climbed 
into the car. He said he had 
started with his father, mother, 
two big brothers, a sister and 
the cattle. His mother he saw 
die. The rest he knew nothing 
about. When he got to my 
home he ate and drank for a 
week, and now after many 
months he seems contented. 

Another lorry load of water 
was at once sent. out. It 
returned next day with eight 
sufferers in extremis, and went 
back with more water. The 
next day both lorries returned. 
They had succoured some 400 
people and transported over 
200, who were too ill to walk, 
into safety. They had seen 
innumerable corpses, and there 
was no end to their harrowing 
tales. 


Of the eight people brought 
in the previous day, one died 


in the night. One woman 
had given birth to a dead child 
on the road and gone mad; 
another was a hunchback ; an- 
other had a withered leg, and 
another a deformed foot. What 
a load of unfortunates! And 
what was I to do with them ? 
They did not want to return 
to the survivors of the tribe, 
neither did the tribe want 
them. They were the only 
unmourned missing ones; for 
who would mourn over the 
removal of an affliction? And 
that is what they were. God 
would have removed them, and 
here they were returned to life 
again to be a nuisance and 
trouble. No, thank you. The 
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Government had saved them; 
surely it was the Government 
must keep them? It would, 
of course, be so different if 
they had been young girls or 
sound human beings. 

How and why did this 
tragedy happen ? 

These people, some 800 souls, 
with about 6000 cattle, had 
almost deliberately marched 
into disaster. They could 
account for 140 human deaths 
and there were nearly as many 
missing, and missing in such 
circumstances meant dead. God 
knows what stock they lost. 

The first rule of all such 
nomads, which has been prac- 
tised since the retreat of the 
Israelites from Egypt and be- 
fore, is to send scouts to spy 
out the land and water. 

When asked why they were 
so foolish as to break this rule, 
they will say they did this, 
sent out scouts, but they got 
lost, and that the villages 
moved before the scouts re- 
turned. And if you asked 
what made them so foolish as 
to move before they were 
certain of the road, they will 
say it was God’s will. 

Ask them why they wanted 
to move; they will say, “ God 
made them want to move.” 
Again, ask them if it is not 
through their foolishness that 
all these people and stock have 
suffered and died; they will 
say, “ No, it was God’s will.” 

I have since heard that these 
people were cursed by a sheikh 
notorious for his gift of cursing, 
because they had taken some 
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of his stock, and that is why 
disaster overtook them. 

You smile. I see derision in 
your eyes. 

I never smile when an 
African tells me he has been 
cursed; if it means nothing to 
me, it is a terrible thing to him. 

I can picture these people on 
their journey. 

They become tired and weary, 
but there is no panic. The 
spies return and say, “‘ We 
are lost.”” Someone whispers, 
“By Allah, it is the curse of 
Sheikh Athman; we are lost, 
we are lost!’? Panic sets in. 
“Tt is indeed God’s will to 
destroy us. The sheikh has 
cursed us ; he has invoked God 
to punish us,” they say. The 
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whisper grows to a cry, and 
spreads from family to family ; 
then panic becomes a rout, and 
death claims his victims. 

Sheikh Athman will gain 
great renown as a potent curser 
of men. 

And I shall always remember 
that little figure of despair ; 
that bright moonlight night ; 
those moans of the red woman ; 
that roaring of contented lions ; 
the inane chatterings of the 
roosting vultures; and, above 
all, that devil hyzena as he 
went howling, laughing and 
snuffling along, by corpse of 
animal and human, too sur- 
feited with flesh to do aught 
but laugh, and laugh, peal after 
peal of his devil laughter. 
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THE KING’S MAP-MAKER. 


BY ROBERT H. HILL. 


On a February morning in 
1666, Mr Samuel Pepys of the 
Navy Office emerged from the 
premises of Mr Cade, the 
stationer on Ludgate Hill, fol- 
lowed by a youth carrying 
two large and richly bound 
volumes. Mr Pepys settled 
himself into his coach, and 
the apprentice placed the books 
on the seat beside him. If 
the reader had happened to be 
passing Mr Cade’s shop at the 
time, and had chanced to be 
on terms of friendly intimacy 
with Mr Pepys of the Navy 
Office, he might have learned 
from him that the two massive 
volumes were Mr Ogilby’s trans- 
lation of the Fables of A’sop 
and an account of the corona- 
tion of the reigning king, 
Charles the Second, written 
by the same Mr Ogilby. Their 
owner would certainly have 
added that he had drawn them 
as prizes in the lottery organized 
by the author of them. 

It is improbable that John 
Ogilby’s name would have been 
quite unfamiliar to the hearer, 
for Ogilby was by way of 
being a public figure in the 
London of the Restoration. 
Nor would his curious method 
of disposing of his own works 
by the device of a sweepstake 
have caused surprise, because 
that was already an old story. 


Indeed, the draw for his lottery 
prizes had taken place nine 
months earlier, and had it not 
been for the intervention of the 
great plague Mr Pepys would 
long ago have collected the 
volumes due to him. 

At the age of sixty-five 
Ogilby had not yet become, 
as he afterwards became, the 
maker of King Charles’s maps, 
nor assumed his grandiose title 
of King’s Cosmographer and 
Geographic Printer. In his 
later middle age he was a some- 
what heavy-faced man, with a 
wide jaw and a droop of the 
eyelids that gave to his face 
a@ rather lazy, yet kindly, ex- 
pression. Sir Peter Lely had 
painted that face, and the 
portrait, which hangs today 
in the picture gallery at the 
Bodleian Library, suggests both 
the affability and the laziness. 
The first suggestion was as 
true of the man as the second 
was misleading. Amiable John 
Ogilby undoubtedly was, for 
all his friends and acquaint- 
ance said so. Lazy he certainly 
was not; his contemporaries 
were all agreed about his un- 
tiring energy. They regarded 
him, too, as a man of great 
sagacity and of charming man- 
ners. At sixty-five he had 
lived through many adven- 
tures, had tried successfully 
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many experiments, and had 
afterwards seen them often 
ruined by outside influences 
which he could not control. 
He had been rich and penni- 
less, then rich and penniless 
again, and now, at a time of 
life when most men _ were 
settling down into a leisurely 
and dignified old age, he was 
destined still to meet fresh 
reverses of fortune, still to 
find new inspirations and to 
try further experiments with 
his life and destiny. No, in 
flat contradiction of that sleepy 
droop of the eyelids, John 
Ogilby was not an indolent 
man. At that time he had 
not yet even begun the great 
survey of the English roads 
which is the chief reason for 
recalling his memory in these 
pages. All that part of his 
life’s work (and it is, after all, 
so much the most interesting 
thing he has left us) was as 
yet in the future. It was to 
be the outcome of the next 
great catastrophe which, even 
on that February day in 1666, 
was impending over London 
and over John Ogilby himself. 
Yet to tell only the story of 
the King’s Cosmographer and 
of his wanderings over the 
roads of England would be to 
give a sadly incomplete picture 
of a man who had already 
lived long and fully, and for 
whom this affair of making 
maps represented only the 
hobby of his life’s closing years. 

Elizabeth, the old queen of 
England, was still the adored 
Gloriana of her subjects, and 
King James the Sixth still 
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kept his court at Holyrood, 
when in November 1600 John 
Ogilby entered the world, the 
son of a Scottish gentleman 
of comfortable means but with- 
out any notion of augmenting 
them or even of preserving 
them intact. That Scottish 
quality of canniness which was 
strong enough in John to en- 
able him to build up, and 
several times to rebuild, his 
fortune, seems to have been 
altogether absent from the com- 
position of Ogilby senior. 
Although the matter is of 
no importance to this narrative, 
there would be a certain satis- 
faction in being able to say at 
this point that John Ogilby 
was born in the renowned old 
city of Edinburgh. His biog- 
raphers, however, are vague 
on the question. It was one 
of his little foibles in after life 
never to tell where he had been 
born. “ He said drollingly that 
he would have as great contests 
hereafter for the place of his 
birth as of Homer’s ’’—a feeble 
jest which whispers to us that, 
mixed up with all that saga- 
city, astuteness and energy in 
Ogilby’s composition, there was 
a fair measure of self-com- 
placency. There was, it is 
true, one witness to declare 
that the Cosmographer-Royal 
was an Edinburgh man, or, 
if not exactly so, that he was 
born -very near the Scottish 
capital. That witness was an 
astrologer whom the great man 
had employed to cast his horo- 
scope, and since the maker of 
earthly maps had given to the 
maker of heavenly maps all 
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the particulars necessary for 
his mystic chart, there seems 
reasonable ground for suppos- 
ing that the astrologer told the 
truth. 

“He was of a gentleman’s 
family, and bred to his gram- 
mar,” John Aubrey said of 
him, but, unfortunately for 
both of them, Ogilby senior 
had worked his way through 
his capital much faster than 
his son could work through his 
syntax, and at the age of 
twelve or thirteen John found 
himself obliged to put aside 
his grammar books and to 
earn his own living. The elder 
Ogilby had not only galloped 
through his resources but far 
beyond them, and had only 
stopped in his reckless career 
when his gallop had ended 
inside a debtor’s prison. 

Young John Ogilby was 
neither the first nor the last 
Scots youth who, desperately 
in need of money and supremely 
confident of his power to make 
it, turned his gaze instinctively 
towards the south. It was 
just ten years since King James 
had gone off from Holyrood 
Palace to cross the Border in 
search of a crown; now, with 
at least equal confidence, young 
Ogilby took the same road 
southward in order to seek a 
fortune. His chief enthusiasm 
at that time was an uncommon 
one in a lad of thirteen. He 
loved dancing, and when in 
due course he plodded into 
London city (like most other 
youthful fortune-seekers, from 
whichever side of the Border 
they might have started) it 


was at Mr Draper’s dancing 
school in Gray’s Inn Lane 
that he apprenticed himself, 
When, after a while, he had 
so far mastered his calling ag 
to be able to set up a little 
business as a dancing instructor 
himself, he did not forget the 
original and primary object 
of his journey to the south, 
He despatched a small sum of 
money to his imprisoned father, 

On receipt of this fortunate 
windfall, the elder Ogilby did 
exactly what we, with our slight 
but suggestive knowledge of 
his character and its little 
weaknesses, might have ex- 
pected him to do. He risked 
the whole sum in one bold 
gamble. He threw it all into 
the Lottery for the Advance- 
ment of the Plantation of 
Virginia. Human nature in 
the days of His Majesty King 
James the First and Sixth was 
doubtless very like human 
nature today, and the elder 
Ogilby had the same touching 
belief in the lucky properties 
of a pseudonym, or motto, as 
any present-day participator 
in the draw for the Irish hos- 
pitals. As befitted a Scottish 
citizen of that Calvinistic time, 
however, the motto under which 
he subscribed struck a note of 
piety rarely admitted into the 
mottoes. of modern sweepstake 
competitors. 


**I am a poor prisoner, God wott, 
God send me a good lott, 
Til come out of prison and pay 
all my debt,” 


was the naive little verse in 
which he placed his faith. As 
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poetry it lacked inspiration, 
but in its humble reliance on 
heaven’s: favour and in its 
pious resolve to make restitu- 
tion, it was beyond reproach. 
And, for once at least, fortune 
smiled upon its author in his 
cell. A short time afterwards 
John Ogilby, at his dancing 
school in London, had the 
satisfaction of knowing that 
through his opportune help his 
father had won a big prize in 
the Virginian lottery, that all 
his debts were paid and that 
he was once more a free man. 
The memory of that fortunate 
lottery must have remained 
with John Ogilby, and may, 
long afterwards, have had some- 
thing to do with that curious 
scheme of his through which 
he contrived to sell his own 
books by means of a standing 
lottery. 

John had just entered his 
twenties, and the first great 
disaster of his career, which 
had cut short his education 
and thrust him forth to make 
his own way in the world, 
could now be said to have 
been entirely surmounted. The 
young master of the dancing 
school in the tavern in Black 
Spread-Eagle Court, Gray’s Inn 
Lane, was making for himself 
quite a useful reputation in 
his profession, and his income 
was growing. Then the second 
disaster came upon him without 
warning ; indeed, it came in 
the insidious guise of a triumph. 
Those were the days when 
‘Steenie’ Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, was the greatest 
power in all the land, the 
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director of the policy of Eng- 
land by reason of the hold he 
had over the king and over 
Prince Charles. The magnifi- 
cent Villiers was the indirect 
and accidental cause of John’s 
second misfortune, and the 
occasion of his being so was a 
masque which he had planned 
for presentation at the court. 
Buckingham understood very 
well the value of staging from 
time to time something really 
sumptuous in court entertain- 
ments. No doubt it would 
have needed much more than 
that to make him popular 


. with the envious courtiers, but 


it did at least flatter them to 
find what pains he was ready 
to take, and how lavishly he 
was prepared to spend money, 
for their entertainment. But 
chiefly, these efforts still further 
endeared him to the young 
Prince of Wales, who was al- 
ready his devoted admirer. 
Buckingham quite understood 
how Prince Charles pined for 
more gaiety and more splendour 
at his grave and humourless 
father’s court, and how the 
provider of a gorgeous night’s 
entertainment might assume 
almost heroic proportions in 
the prince’s eyes. He smiled 
sardonically as he thought how 
poor Lord Verulam, the fallen 
Chancellor, had just been seek- 
ing his way into the prince’s 
favour. He could picture old 
Bacon pacing his Hertfordshire 
garden, with Master Thomas 
Hobbes, his secretary, at his 
side, dictating the dedication 
to Prince Charles of his ‘ His- 
torie of the Raigne of King 
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Henry the Seventh,’ which had 
just come forth from the print- 
ing press. “...It is true 
Your Highnesse hath a Living 
Patterne, Incomparable, of the 
King your Father, But it is not 
amisse for You also to see one 
of these Ancient Pieces. . . .” 
Poor old fool, thinking to win 
his way into the good graces 


of the nineteen-year-old prince 
by writing history for him! 
How little the scholarly old 
place-hunter knew of his job! 
Again ‘Steenie’ Buckingham 
smiled his superior smile, and 
sent his servants forth into 
the town to collect together all 
the best dancers in London as 
performers in his masque. 


II. 


That was how it came about 
that the young dancing master 
of Black Spread-Eagle Court 
received a command to come 
and perform his capers at the 
court. It is not difficult to 
imagine how surprise gave place 
to elation, and elation to a 
feeling of sheer exultation, as 
he realized that his great oppor- 
tunity had come, and that if 
he could but contrive to dis- 
tinguish himself above the other 
dancers in my lord of Bucking- 
ham’s masque great rewards 
were almost certain to follow. 

Ogilby went to Whitehall 
that night with the fixed deter- 
mination to be the star of the 
evening and to outshine every 
other performer. Why elabo- 
rate the tale of his downfall 
when it can be told in a 
sentence ? It was while he was 
exhibiting the fashionable high 
dancing, which involved wild 
hops and fantastic caperings, 
that, “endeavouring to do some- 
thing extraordinary,’”’ he fell. 
Other performers lifted him to 
his feet and supported him, 
limping painfully, out of the 
royal presence. He was lame 


from that night onwards. His 
dancing days, alas! were done, 
and although he could still 
teach others, in that court off 
Gray’s Inn Lane, how to trip 
gracefully through the fashion- 
able dances of his day, his 
instruction was always now 
by precept, never by practice. 
Waggish friends said of him 
that he “was an _ excellent 
dancing master, and never a 
good leg,’”’ which was, in truth, 
a well-gilded pill, but poor 
Ogilby felt the taunt more 
deeply than the compliment. 
For some years Ogilby con- 
tinued faithful to the profes- 
sion he had first chosen, but it 
is dull for a man to spend his 
days teaching others an art in 
which he himself may never 
hope to be proficient. It is 
therefore without much sur- 
prise that we perceive that 
Ogilby has begun to steal 
away more and more from his 
dancing school into his library. 
He spends ever fewer hours on 
the polished floor, and ever 
longer intervals among his 
books. The transition from a 
dancing master to an instructor 
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in the things of the intellect 
was becoming inevitable for 
him. For a time he went down 
into Somerset and taught Sir 
Ralph Hopton’s sisters to 
dance, while Sir Ralph, who 
had taken a liking to the 
lame dancing master, took pains 
to instruct him in the proper 
way to handle the pike and 
the musket. Neither of them 
then foresaw how the hasten- 
ing years were fast bringing 
on a time when every English- 
man would need his weapons 
about him. 

By the time Ogilby was 
thirty-one he had transferred 
his attentions finally from 
young people’s feet to their 
heads. It was now 1632, the 
year in which King Charles de- 
spatched Thomas Wentworth 
to Ireland as Lord Deputy. 
The future Earl of Strafford, 
seeking an English tutor for 
his family, chanced to hear of 
Ogilby, and gave him the 
appointment. 

The Lord Deputy of Ireland 
was not the man to let those 
around him dally in idleness, 
and Ogilby must have dis- 
covered very quickly that he 
had not come to Dublin for 
@ holiday. Wentworth was 
quick to discover that the new 
member of his household had 
two accomplishments in addi- 
tion to the book-learning for 
which he had been employed. 
One was that he wrote a 
clear, excellent hand, and the 
other was that familiarity with 
the pike and musket which he 
owed to Sir Ralph Hopton. 
Both accomplishments were in- 
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stantly turned to the Lord 
Deputy’s advantage; for Ogilby 
found himself expected to do 
secretarial work for his em- 
ployer and, when he was neither 
teaching nor writing, to drill 
with the Lord Deputy’s newly 
formed troop of guards. It 
seems evident that Strafford’s 
notorious policy of ‘ thorough ’ 
was capable of being applied 
not only to the Irish but also 
to the young Wentworths’ Scot- 
tish tutor. 

It was well for Ogilby that 
he was energetic and work- 
loving by temperament, and 
that there was some humour in 
his composition. Amidst all 
his engagements he found time 
to write some witty verses 
about his military activities, 
to which he gave the title of 
‘The Character of a Trooper.’ 
It was his first brief adventure 
in authorship, and it fore- 
shadowed the time when the 
dancer who had turned tutor 
should come to devote himself 
seriously to letters. Before 
that, however, there was to 
be yet another phase in this 
varied career—the phase of the 
theatrical manager-producer. 

The Lord Deputy’s little 
court in Dublin, like the greater 
court in London, had its army 
of officials, and included in 
its personnel, just as did the 
English court, a Master of 
the Revels who was responsible 
for organizing court plays and 
other entertainments. We are 
left guessing as to the reason 
why, when the post of Deputy 
Master of the Revels fell vacant 
in Dublin, it should have been 

20 








the tutor-secretary-trooper who 
was chosen to fill it. Yet so 
it was, and the indefatigable 
Ogilby threw himself into the 
new réle of theatrical producer 
as heartily as he had thrown 
himself into all his earlier 
activities. Again he showed 
the same blithe confidence in 
his ability to make a success 
of the thing, the same bold 
enterprise and the same energy 
that never seemed to flag; 
they are the qualities of 
success in all callings, and 
once more John Ogilby’s latest 
adventure was justified by the 
event. He opened a theatre 
in St Werburgh Street, and the 
Dublin populace was soon 
crowding to fill the new theatre 
and to put money into the 
pockets of its owner. 

For the next four or five 
years Ogilby pursued his suc- 
eessful activities as Deputy 
Master of the Revels and 
theatre manager, and they were 
such profitable years that if 
they could have continued it is 
possible that he would never 
have sought any other pro- 
fession. However, they were 
not to continue. Fate was for 
ever playing the cat to John 
Ogilby’s mouse, and having 
let him run a certain distance 
always dragged him back to 
begin his race all over again. 
Indeed, that seemed to be the 
only constant factor in this 
strangely chequered career. If 
he was a Jack-of-all-trades, the 
fault lay not so much with him 
as with destiny. 

The events of 1640-41, which 
brought with them such far- 
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reaching consequences both for 
England and Ireland, had ag 
one of their minor results the 
collapse of the little theatricg} 
venture in Dublin and the 
complete ruin of the theatre's 
owner. Lord Deputy Strafford 
went home to face his trial and 
the scaffold, and his Irish 
army was disbanded. Ogilby 
stayed on in Ireland, but most 
of the decade that followed is 
a blank in his story. Hig 
employment, as well as his 
fortune, was gone, and those 
troubled years were no time 
for rebuilding private fortunes 
on the ruins of the old. The 
only qualities in demand in 
those years were mili 
qualities, and, thanks to Sir 
Ralph’s musketry instruction 
and to Strafford’s drilling, 
Ogilby could now call himself 
a soldier. Ireland could find 
occupation enough for these, 
and we may imagine that 
Ogilby. limped off to war. It 
is said that he narrowly escaped 
being blown up in Rathfarnham 
Castle, near Dublin; beyond 
that, there is no word of him. 
It was in 1648, when the war 
was over, that he saw London 
once again. On the passage 
from Ireland he had suffered 
shipwreck and had lost the 
small remnant of property he 
still possessed, so that he now 
came into the English capital 
as penniless as when he had 
first entered it in his boyhood. 
Since he had last walked the 
streets of that city, fifteen years 
earlier, everything was changed. 
The king who had then gov- 
erned according to his will was 
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now @ prisoner at Carisbrook, 
and in this unfamiliar London 
of Cromwell and the Rump, 
of Puritanism and the Sects, 
Ogilby could perceive no scope 
for his peculiar gifts. His 
employment as a soldier was 
gone; Puritan London was 
not inclined to go to theatres 
even if Ogilby had had the 
means to launch another ven- 
ture of that kind, while a 
teacher of dancing had still 
less chance of finding patrons. 
There only remained the possi- 
bility of securing a post as a 
tutor, but service in the house- 
hold of the abominated Straf- 
ford, and in the Irish army, 
was not the best of credentials 
in those days. 

It was a black prospect. 
Ogilby was nearly fifty, and 
the war had so completely 
robbed him of his fortune that 
he had not in his pocket so 
much as the price of a dinner. 
Moreover, a man who had been 
out of London for fifteen years 
was not likely to find many 
friends left on his return. If 
he had any friends remaining, 
they must have been surprised 
at what he now decided to do. 
There was always an element 
of surprise in Ogilby’s acti- 
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vities; no one could ever 
foresee what he would elect to 
do under the many bludgeon- 
ings of his malevolent fate. 
At this juncture he seems to 
have decided suddenly to go 
to the University of Cambridge, 
and there to resume that 
education which his father’s 
financial escapades had so un- 
fortunately abbreviated. 

There was, of course, no 
choice but to walk to the 
seat of learning, and there- 
fore Ogilby walked. Royalist 
Oxford may have been the 
place of his dreams, but Oxford, 
like Ogilby himself, was im- 
poverished in King Charles’s 
service, beset with difficulties 
and uncertain of its future. 
Its college plate had been 
offered upon that altar where 
learned men sacrificed to the 
divinity of Kingship—the mint 
in New Inn Hall—and the 
university was now undergoing 
a purge at the hands of the 
victorious Parliamentarians, in 
the course of which erudite 
heads of Houses with Royalist 
proclivities were being bundled 
out-of-doors without ceremony. 
The times were not propitious 
for those who sought quiet 
study at Oxford. 


Ii. 


At the age of forty, when 
he was still conducting his 
theatre in Dublin and pre- 
sumably still carrying out the 
multitudinous duties that had 
fallen to his lot in Strafford’s 
household, Ogilby had begun 


to study Latin. Now, at Cam- 
bridge, some good - natured 
scholars who were attracted 
by his industry gave him lessons 
in Latin without charging a 
fee. We meet him next in 
London again a few years 
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later, and discover — without 
much surprise, for we are be- 
coming accustomed to him now 
—that at the age of fifty-four 
he is very busy beginning to 
learn Greek of a schoolmaster 
in Whitefriars. What réle will 
he decide to play now? He 
resolves to set his hand seri- 
ously to authorship, and pres- 
ently there appears a transla- 
tion of Aisop’s fables, followed 
a@ few years later by a transla- 
tion of Virgil. There is a fair 
sale for both the books, and 
once again Ogilby has a little 
money in the pocket of his 
long sober-hued coat. 

Writing books, however, even 
though it was turning out to 
be a fairly profitable adventure, 
was not able to absorb all his 
energies. He could not be 
satisfied until he was printing 
them too, and the beginning 
of the Restoration year found 
him turning out from his own 
printing-press what would now 
be described as déditions-de- 
Wwe. John Aubrey, who, like 
ourselves, stood amazed at the 
sight of these kaleidoscopic acti- 
vities and at the astuteness 
which seemed able to ensure 
success for each one in turn, 
reported thus :— 

“ Next, as if by a prophetic 
spirit, foreseeing the restora- 
tion of King Charles II. and 
also the want there might be 
of Church Bibles, he printed 
the fairest impression and the 
most correct of English Bibles, 
in royal and imperial paper, 
that ever yet was done.” 

In May the king came back, 
and the translator of Asop 


and Virgil was commissioned 
to compose the poetic greet: 
ings to be inscribed on the 
triumphal arches in London. 
Two years afterwards, when 
the office of Master of the 
Revels in Ireland was once 
more to be filled, Ogilby was 
appointed to it in competition 
with Sir William D’Avenant, 
Shakespeare’s godson. He 
went back to Dublin, rebuilt 
his theatre at a cost of nearly 
£2000, conducted it and the 
duties of his official post for 
@® year or two and came back 
to London. When the plague 
broke out he retired to King- 
ston, outside the infected area, 
and there made himself busy 
in writing his A®sopics, or 
New Fables of Alsop, which 
may or may not have achieved 
its purpose of confounding those 
critics who said he had not 
learning enough to have done 
the translation of the original 
fables. The critics did not 
include Mr Samuel Pepys, who 
admired Ogilby as an author 
even if he was always in two 
minds as to whether his favour- 
ite’s name should be spelt 
Ogilby or Ogleby. There is a 
note in his diary which reads: 
“So home, and read to my 
wife a fable or two in Ogleby’s 
Aisop, and so to supper, and 
then to prayers and to bed.” 
Ogilby had by this time some 
half-dozen or more books to 
his credit, and it was now that 
he hit upon what seems to us 
the decidedly queer notion of 
helping his sales along by 
means of a lottery. The price 
of the tickets was certainly a 
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little on the exorbitant side, 
for it was twenty-five shillings ; 
when it is remembered that 
twenty-five shillings in the time 
of King Charles the Second 
was much better worth having 
than it is today, it becomes 
evident that competing in the 
lottery for copies of Ogilby’s 
works was not a hobby for 
poor men. No doubt, for those 
who could afford the risk, the 
prize was worth winning, for 
it was the complete set of 
Ogilby’s volumes, all tricked 
out in the most expensive 
bindings. Winners who were 
not so fortunate as this received 
@ judicious selection from the 
works, while those who came 
low in the draw but who were 
not entirely passed over found 
themselves in possession of a 
cheaper edition of a mere odd 
volume. 

Despite the large rewards 
that were open to fortune’s 
favourites, the price of the 
tickets was, to put it bluntly, 
much too high. There was 
also a certain amount of un- 
pleasantness caused by stc- 
cessful competitors, who went 
about complaining that they 
had not received their prizes. 
That, as Ogilby took pains to 
point out, was owing to no 
fault of his, but to the fact 
that no business could be con- 
ducted properly while the whole 
city was paralysed by the 
plague. The draw had taken 
place on 10th May 1665, and 
the lottery office remained open 
to distribute the prizes until 
the end of July, even though 
the contagion was raging 
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fiercely in London during part 
of that time. As soon as the 
infection had passed the office 
was reopened, and Ogilby in- 
sisted that by the time of the 
fire all but some paltry half- 
dozen of the seven hundred 
prizes had been handed over 
to the winners. Could anyone 
have done more? Obviously 
not, but the high cost of the 
tickets and the fuss about the 
prizes had undoubtedly caused 
the lottery scheme to become 
unpopular. Some men might 
have dropped the whole busi- 
ness in despair or disgust, but 
John Ogilby was not that 
kind of man. He was in the 
act of reconstituting his lottery, 
on the seductive principles of 
cheap tickets and a prize for 
nearly everyone, when his un- 
kind fate, apparently consider- 
ing that she had left him in 
peace for an unduly long time, 
stepped in and dealt him one 
more blow. The Great Fire 
broke out in London, and in 
the course of that terrific blaze 
Ogilby became once more a 
ruined man. His house in 
Whitefriars, his books and his 
printing-presses were destroyed, 
and when the last cinders had 
burned themselves out his entire 
worldly goods amounted to less 
than five pounds. 

The fire that had destroyed 
his fortune was to be the direct 
cause of making him another. 
He did not—could not—guess 
the future as he surveyed the 
blackened ruins, but, intrepid 
adventurer that he was, he 
set to work again forthwith on 
his plans for the new lottery, 
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even though it appeared at 
first that he had nothing left 
with which to attract other 
people’s money. 

In the prospectus, or adver- 
tisement, of his new lottery, 
we find him bidding for public 
sympathy with him in his 
losses, and at the same time 
offering the strongest possible 
inducements to those who 
might be willing to have a 
second flutter. The Fire of 
London, ‘that unimaginable 
deluge,” had robbed him of 
books to the value of £3000 
and upward, he declared. By 
the new lottery he hoped “ to 
repair in some manner his so 
much commiserated losses,’ 
and for this purpose he was 
reprinting all his books, as 
sumptuously as before, “ with 
some remains of the first im- 
pressions, reliques preserved in 
several hands from the fire.” 
He had also decided, he ex- 
plained, greatly to reduce the 
price of the tickets. He at- 
tributed the disappointing re- 
sponse in the case of the 
previous lottery to the general 
shortage of money, which, he 
admitted sorrowfully, ‘‘slackens 
and kills the courage of adven- 
turers,” for it was a magnifier 
through which “ shillings loom 
like crowns and each forty 
shillings a ten pound heap.” 
He now proposed to stimulate 
this flagging courage of the 
gambling public by reducing 
the cost of a lottery ticket to 
five shillings, while one ticket 
in every five would win a 
prize. Anyone buying five 
tickets, if he drew all blanks, 
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was assured of a valuable 
compensation prize, while any 
daring bibliophile who could 
be persuaded to adventure two 
pounds would receive an extra 
ticket thrown in and, failing 
any luck in the draw, would 
still be entitled to carry home 
@ representative selection of 
Ogilby’s works. Such was the 
outline of the new lottery 
programme, and it shows at 
least that Ogilby was once 
again making a brave attempt 
to rise superior to his mis- 
fortunes. We do not know 
whether Mr Pepys was suffi- 
ciently elated by his former 
success to make a bid for dupli- 
cates, or desiderata, in his 
collection of Ogilby’s works. 
He had recently refused, de- 
spite the blandishments of Mr 
Cade the publisher, to buy a 
copy of Ogilby’s Bible on the 
ground that it was too big and 
unwieldy, so it may be that 
his enthusiasm for gorgeously 
upholstered  Ogilbiana had 
passed its zenith. Indeed, we 
do not know how the public 
responded to the new lottery 
at all, and as it was pre- 
cisely at this time that some- 
thing happened to Ogilby which 
interests us considerably more, 
we may be forgiven for for- 
getting all about the book 
lottery much more quickly than 
its business-like promoter him- 
self is likely to have forgotten it. 

The thing that had happened 
was that the Corporation of 
London had invited Ogilby, 
together with William Morgan, 
@ young relative of his by 
marriage, to act as ‘sworm 
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viewers’ and to map out the 
areas of the city destroyed by 
the fire, where disputes were 
now raging as to the ownership 
of the. devastated property. 
It is needless to say that 
Ogilby, acutely conscious of 
his empty purse, fairly jumped 
at the appointment. Perhaps 
at this stage of our acquaint- 
ance with him it is also un- 
necessary to add that the man 
—now close upon his sixty- 
sixth birthday—made a trium- 
phant success of this his new 
and last profession of carto- 
grapher. The admiring Aubrey 
spoke no more than the truth 
when he said of him that “‘ he 
never failed in any thing he 
ever undertook, but always 
went through with profits and 
honour.” Ogilby and young 
Morgan, therefore, set to work 
to map out the blackened, 
ruined streets of London, and 
when that work was done to 
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his own and the Corporation’s 
satisfaction, Ogilby discovered 
that this employment of making 
maps had begun to exercise so 
strong a fascination over him 
that he went on to chart the 
whole city. 

When that was finished, he 
set to work on a world atlas. 
John Aubrey, who had a par- 
ticular reason for being inter- 
ested in Ogilby’s map-making, 
tells us of this last phase 
that, ‘ being thus utterly un- 
done again by the fire, he made 
his proposals for the printing 
of a fair English atlas, of which 
he lived to finish the histories 
of Africa, America and part 
of Asia. And then, being en- 
couraged by the king and the 
nobility to make an actual 
survey of England and Wales, 
he proceeded in it so far as 
to an actual survey of the 
roads both of England and 
Wales.” 


IV. 


In fact, the Great Fire of 
London had not treated Ogilby 
so very badly after all. It 


had given him an enthusiasm 


that was to endure through the 
years which still remained to 
him and had set his feet, both 
literally and figuratively, upon 
new roads. It had made his 
talent as a geographer known 
both to himself and to others, 
and it had finally brought him 
to the notice of King Charles. 
For it was true, as Aubrey 
had said, that when Ogilby 
set out to survey the whole 


road system of seventeenth 
century England, he did so 
at the king’s own desire. The 
making of maps brought him 
not only honour but wealth. 
He was not merely invested 
with the resounding title of 
King’s Cosmographer, but he 
also found himself in a position 
to rebuild his house and to set 
up @ new printing establish- 
ment, much larger than the 
old one. 

So, at the age of seventy or 
thereabout, the lame old 
veteran of the civil war and 
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of so many private battles 
with fortune besides, set out 
to traverse all the English 
roads and to set them down 
on his maps. He went fur- 
nished with letters from the 
king to help him in any in- 
quiries he might need to make. 
It very nearly happened that 
John Aubrey went with him on 
that adventure, but, although 
Aubrey was strongly tempted 
to go, he was held back by a 
distrust of the other’s business 
acumen and by some strange 
idea that Ogilby would rob 
him of his due share in the 
rewards of that enterprise. He 
had been encouraged to join 
the King’s Cosmographer in 
his undertaking by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. If there was one 
man in the England of that 
time whom, more than any 
other, we might have expected 
to be keenly interested in 
Ogilby’s chart of London after 
the fire, that man was the 
architect of St Paul’s, with his 
dreams of building a grander 
and more spacious city on the 
ruins of the old. Indeed, Wren 
seems not only to have been 
interested in the London survey 
but also to have continued to 
be interested when Ogilby ex- 
tended his maps from city 
streets to rural roads. 

In August 1672 the mapping 
of the roads was already well 
begun. We know this, because 
Aubrey, at that time still torn 
between his eagerness to par- 
ticipate and his suspicion of 
the man whom, for all his 
admiration, he chose to call 
‘a cunning Scott,’ wrote in 


that month the following 
note :— 

“IT had gone sooner into 
Kent, but Dr Wren, my deare 
friend, without my knowledge, 
contrived an employment for 
me, which he referred to me 
to consider of it. So I shall 
till Michaelmas terme. Tig 
this—Mr Ogilvy (sic) is writing 
the history of all England: the 
map is mending already. Now 
the Dr told him if that were 
all, it would be no very great 
matter. He was pleased to 
tell him that he could not 
meet with a fitter man for 
that turne than J. A. Now 
it’s true it suites well enough 
with my genius; but he is a 
cunning Scott, and I must 
deale warily with him, with 
the advice of my friends. It 
will be February next before 
I begin, and then between 
that and November following 
I must scurry over all England 
and Wales.... The king 
will give me protection and 
letters to make any inquiries.” 

It is not possible, after read- 
ing that note, to doubt that 
the prospect of a nine months’ 
tour round England, with 
letters of introduction from 
His Majesty to ensure for the 
traveller a respectful welcome, 
had made a strong appeal to 
Aubrey’s fancy. Yet in spite 
of it all, second thoughts pre- 
vailed. Aubrey drew back, and 
Ogilby was left to work on 
with the help of his young 
relation, William Morgan. 

In Ogilby’s road maps we 
may read the face of England 
towards the end of the seven- 
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teenth century. They con- 
tinued to be the standard 
road maps for long after he 
died, and were reprinted from 
time to time until far into 
the following century. ‘Mr 
Ogilby’s roads’ will be found 
marked on maps of the times 
of Queen Anne and of the 
early Georges. In them he 
has told us things that modern 
maps do not tell. He has 
shown us where the roads he 
travelled were enclosed and 
where the open fields stretched 
on either hand, where pasture- 
lands bordered the highway 
and where corn grew, where 
he entered upon stretches of 
heath or moorland, and what 
kind of bridges he had to 
cross. He makes long-vanished 
English landscapes dimly visible 
again. By turning to these 
ancient road charts we may 
travel anywhere along the main 
highways of King Charles the 
Second’s England and take 
note of many things by the 
wayside. 

Let us go a little way with 
the Cosmographer-Royal as he 
sets out for the west to map 
the road from London to Land’s 
End. He has already left 
behind him the city streets 
before the lane that leads to 
Padington and the railings that 
enclose Hide Park (a letter 
dropped or altered in his place- 
hames gives a quaint air to 
these maps) appear on the 
right of his road. The park 
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borders his way for upwards 
of a mile; the church and 
college of Chelsea lie away on 
his left. Then he is in Ken- 
sington, where houses extend 
along the roadside for about 
half a mile, and when he has 
left Kensington church behind 
him the bulk of Holland House 
rears itself ahead, clearly visible 
to the traveller, although it is 
set well back from the road. 

Turning his head in the other 
direction, he stands a moment 
to gaze down a long tree- 
bordered vista; it is Holland 
Walk, stretching from the high- 
road half-way to the river. 
Presently he crosses a wooden 
bridge and is in the fair-sized 
village of Hammersmith, with 
its church standing back from 
the road on his left. A little 
later, Ogilby stops to mark on 
his rough sketch-map a church 
tower and a windmill to the 
south of him, then a windmill 
to the north; they are the 
principal objects that he finds 
to denote respectively the ham- 
lets of Chiswick and of Turn- 
ham Green. After that it is 
fields on both sides until he 
has passed Ealing church on 
his right hand and is among 
the cottages of Old and New 
Brentford. 

Thus the old map-maker 
passes through the few cottages 
of Hounslow, stays a mile 
beyond to mark on his map a 
large pond by the roadside ; 
a windmill across the fields 





1 Ogilby completed his road maps, but died before he could carry out his full 


plan, which was to add drawings and descriptions of the towns he 


passed through. 


When his maps were reprinted after his death, brief descriptions were added by 


another hand. 
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beyond it, to the southward ; 
a bridge and some powder- 
mills ; and then another of the 
former, the “ wood bridge over 
ye New River that runs to 
Hampton Court.” Staines is 
nothing more than a cluster of 
houses and a wooden bridge, 
with a church tower rising out 
of the meadows by the Thames. 
He journeys on to Egham, a 
bigger place than Staines and 
a place, perhaps, of finer houses, 
since he depicts them, not as 
one unbroken row of buildings 
along the road, but each separ- 
ately, standing alone. They 
stretch from his twentieth mile- 
stone out of London beyond 
the twenty-first. His maps are 
still pictorial—that pleasant 
practice of the old cartog- 
raphers had not yet been dis- 
earded—and every object by 
the wayside, whether spire or 
tower or mill, park, river, 
grove or fence, is depicted in a 
tiny drawing. Soon his pencil 
is at work sketching in a group 
of low hills, and then the 
fences surrounding Windsor 
Park, with ‘ ye Lodge’ planted 
like a pigmy Noah’s Ark in 
the midst of it. A little to the 
north of Bagshot village an- 
other larger dolls’ house stands 
alone, and although we read 
that it is ‘the King’s House’ 
we dare not surrender to the 
temptation to turn aside and 
visit it, inquiring into its age 
and its history, for we have 
only travelled as yet a mere 
twenty-nine miles out of 
London. We leave the King’s 
House, and much else by 
the wayside, unvisited and un- 





identified, wishing that we 
might travel this same road 
again with Master Ogilby and 
loiter longer by the way. The 
road, however, leads on through 
this England of the past, over 
the Blackwater River, across 
Hartford bridge and beside 
Hartley spire, until it comes 
to Basingstoke, where they 
“drive a great trade in malt.” 
At Basingstoke, too, they tell 
the traveller how Basing House, 
once the beautiful home of the 
Marquis of Winchester, was 
“burnt to the ground by the 
Parliament Army, provoked at 
the name of Love Loyalty which 
the said Marquis had given it 
and caused to be written in 
every window with a diamond 
ring.”? Well, the Cosmographer- 
Royal could boast of having 
lost as much in that cause as 
any window-scratching marquis. 

Still the road extends before 
him, past Clarendon Park and 
Hurret Bridge to Shaftesbury, 
and to Sherborne, where by 
the townsfolk “ ’tis said that 
at the entrance from the porch 
of the church, under a very 
large stone, Ethelbald and 
Ethelbert, both of them Kings 
of England, about 200 year 
before the Conquest, lie in- 
terred.”?’ Now Ogilby’s adven- 
ture has brought him among 
the little drowsy towns and 
wooded countryside of Somer- 
set, where the peasants he 
passes in the fields will, in a 
few more years, be up with 
scythe or ancient musket for 
King Monmouth. Yeovil was 
Evil then, although there is 
no reason to suppose that it 
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was so in anything but name ; 
Crewkerne was Crookhorn. By 
way of Honiton and Axminster 
Ogilby comes to Exeter, and 
then, avoiding the solitary 
wastes of Dartmoor, he takes 
the road towards the coast 
that will lead him on to Ply- 
mouth. When he has been 
ferried across the Tamar he 
must stay to draw the stately 
pile of Mount Edgecombe 
House, where it stands in its 
park overlooking the estuary. 
After he has sketched it, even 
to the standards which flutter 
from the tops of its towers, he 
still stands to gaze awhile, 
for the place is nobly propor- 
tioned and grandly set on its 
cliff above the winding estuary. 
Had not the present king, on 
his visit to Plymouth, spoken 
to Sir Richard Edgecombe in 
terms of enthusiastic admira- 
tion of Mount Edgecombe’s 
lovely setting? Still Ogilby 
follows the coast, and enters 
in due course the fishing village 
of Looe, a place proud in the 
possession of its own mayor and 
corporation, and whose sixty 
freemen send their member to 
Parliament, as in the case of 
that other Cornish village, 
Grampound. Grampound, then 
with about fifty freemen, had 
not yet achieved its later 
notoriety as the most scan- 
dalous example, save Old 
Sarum, of all pocket-boroughs. 
Little Fowey, with its castle- 
guarded harbour, was then, as 
now, a jumble of narrow pas- 
Sages rather than streets; but 
the quaintness that charms the 
modern visitor had little appeal 
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for the traveller of that age. 
“The town is very ordinary 
and mean, ye buildings ill con- 
trived, and so _ confusedly 
crowded together that there 
are no open streets belong- 
ing to it, only many intri- 
cate passages.”” This journey 
through remote Cornwall leads 
the old map-maker past holy 
wells where tales are told him 
of many miraculous cures, and 
into fishing villages where the 
people can yet remember stories 
told by their grandfathers of 
raids by the crews of Spanish 
galleons back in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s days. At Penzance they 
tell him how the Spaniards 
came there in four galleons 
less than seventy years before 
—in 1595—and how they 
burned and laid waste the 
town and the neighbouring 
villages, holding all _ that 
countryside until forces came 
from Plymouth and drove them 
out at last. At the little town 
of Market Jew, not yet known 
better as Marazion, there is 
talk of other and stranger 
marauders ; for it is said that 
in the rocks around St Michael’s 
Mount there breeds the Cornish 
chough, a species of crow with 
red feet and red bill, “‘ which 
ye country people know to 
their sorrow to be not only a 
thief but an incendiary, and 
privately to set houses on fire 
as well as rob them of what 
they find portable.” It is 
with tales such as these to 
reflect upon as he rides that 
John Ogilby travels through 
the far Duchy of Cornwall 
and comes at last to the rocks 
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of the Land’s End. He has 
limped out, perhaps, to cover 
on foot the final mile or 80 
of cliffs which separates the 
church and cottages of Sennen, 
the last place of human habita- 
tion, from the very edge of 
England. Now, with a sense 
of great achievement as he 
stands looking over the ocean, 
he writes the final words on 
his map: the Western Sea. 
The hills during these last 
days of travelling have run 
sharply up and down, and his 
pencil has been busier with 
them of late than with any- 
thing else on the route; he 
has been busy drawing con- 
tinually his little shaded ranges 
of hills to mark the places 
where he has toiled upwards, 
and then similar ranges stand- 


The King’s Map- Maker. 
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ing on their heads, his way 
of indicating the precipitous 
descents. His career itgelf 
has been like that all the 
way through. No sooner had 
he reached a summit than he 
must go slipping downwards 
again, and once at the bottom 
it was time for him to begin 
climbing afresh. It is all over 
now. He is an old man, and 
almost his last adventure ig 
accomplished. There is left 
for him now only the final 
adventure into that realm 
which even a Cosmographer- 
Royal cannot chart. For a 
time he stands, it may be, 
gazing out across the shining 
waves, and then _ re-reads 
thoughtfully the words he has 
written to mark his journey’s 
end: the Western Sea. 
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A BOTANIST ON THE HOLY MOUNTAIN. 


BY SIR ARTHUR W. HILL, K.O.M.G., F.B.S. 
Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 


I. 


A BOTANIST on the Holy 
Mountain, I should have ex- 
plained in my former article, 
is no new thing; for there is 
at Karyés ‘ The Botanist’ par 
excellence, the Herbalist Monk, 
who wanders over the penin- 
sula collecting plants of real 
and supposed medicinal value 
—a truly remarkable man with 
a considerable knowledge of 
plants and their properties. 
He quickly learnt of our visit 
and made the six hours’ jour- 
ney across the peninsula to 
call on us, no doubt to see whom 
it might be who was tres- 
passing on his preserves. When 
he found we were collecting 
plants most of which he con- 
sidered worthless, his estima- 
tion of us, I fear, considerably 
diminished. It was of interest 
to see him at work. Some- 
times he travelled on foot, and, 
like the other monks, covered 
the ground with astonishing 
rapidity, while sometimes for 
longer journeys he rode a mule. 
He was, of course, fully gowned 
in his black cassock with his 
black cylindrical hat, and on 
his back he carried a large 
and bulky bag. This con- 
tained his ‘ Flora,’ which was 
no less than four manuscript 
folio volumes of Dioscorides, 


copied possibly by his own 
hand. A somewhat volumin- 
ous work for identifying one’s 
plants ‘ in the field,’ 

When he came to us he 
was busy collecting Henbane 
(Hyoscyamus) for medicinal 
purposes. He presented one 
of us with a piece of wild 
liquorice root to chew; the 
sickly sweet taste lasted for 
over an hour and the ex- 
periment was not repeated. 
On being asked the name 
of a plant unfamiliar to us 
he at once opened his bag 
and produced his Dioscorides, 
and hastily turning over the 
pages of the bulky volumes 
pointed out his identification. 
This was quite a remarkable 
feat considering the nature of 
the work and the condition of 
the manuscript. 

At the monastery of Xeno- 
phontos they have a beautiful 
little pharmacy, adorned with 
the skull and cross-bones, and 
fitted all round the walls are 
old cupboards with good 
cornices painted pale blue and 
white; on the shelves there 
was @ great array of drug-pots 
and antique bottles containing 
drugs prepared from various 
herbs—many of the earthen- 
ware drug-pots were painted 
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with designs in blue and yellow, 
and were objects of much 
beauty. The pharmacy was a 
place in which one could have 
browsed for some hours with 
pleasure, and also with profit, 
in studying the old labels and 
alchemical signs, aided by the 
picturesque monk in charge, 
who looked after the health of 
the brethren. 

Among the plants we found 
was one which I have mentioned 
before—the tall, pale yellow 
Mullein. We were very much 
puzzled by the botanist monk 
asking us about a plant which 
he and the natives called 
‘Flomas,’ and which was used 
for stupefying fish. When we 
found the Mullein (Verbascum 
banaticum) in flower, our Pyrgos 
boys, who attended us as 
porters, at once said it was 
‘ Flomas,’ or in Greek, propos, 
and on looking up the name in 
Dioscorides it will be found 
that this is his name for 
Mulleins in general. 

The use of this plant is 
curious. They say it must not 
be planted near a fish-pond, 
for it will without doubt bemuse 
the fish ; also, anyone picking 
the plant must be careful 
to wash his hands well. It 
will cause his eyes to swell if 
they are rubbed with unwashed 
hands. This applies to the 
fresh, green plant, or when it is 
wet after boiling. For fish- 
poisoning, the plant is boiled to 
extract the juice. Then stones 
attached to long thin ropes are 
boiled up in the liquid, taken 
to the fishing- ground, and 


dropped into the water. The 
fish rise in about two hours, 
and are easily caught by the 
encircled fishers in their boats. 

My § friend—the writer 
of ‘Modern Athonians ’—with 
whom I stayed at Pyrgos, in- 
forms me that the Herbalist 
monk has now discovered a 
plant from which a decoction 
can be prepared that will 
change the colour of the pig- 
ment of one’s skin—in fact, you 
can become any colour you may 
wish—an invaluable discovery 
doubtless, and one which might 
make his fortune in a modern 
beauty parlour, where attention 
nowadays appears to be con- 
fined mainly to finger- and 
toe-nails! You can also, he 
alleges, turn your hair to any 
required shade, though he adds 
the very proper proviso, “ of 
course, with the Virgin’s con- 
sent’’! Recently the Herbalist 
went to Athens to cure some- 
one of cancer, and, as he was 
mounted on his mule, he ap- 
parently intended to ride all 
the way. Anyhow, he walked 
all the way back, and turned 
up at Pyrgos leading his mule, 
very pleased with his journey, 
having, he alleged, cured his 
patient. 

When we presented ourselves 
before the Holy Council of 
Monks at Karyés to obtain our 
passports, without which we 
could not have visited the 
monasteries, the monks were 
very curious as to our mission, 
and the collection of plants 
merely as botanical specimens 
seemed to them, as to the 
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Herbalist, a somewhat futile 
pursuit, possibly more suited 
as a pastime for females than 
for the serious occupation of 
the sterner sex. After a lengthy 
discussion, while we were being 
regaled in the usual ceremonial 
way with glasses of water, jam, 
a small glass of native spirit— 
Ouzu or Raki—and small cups 
of Turkish coffee, they decided 
to call us Botavoroyor, so that 
I can now add to myself the 
further style and title of o 
xuptos Botavordyos (The Lord 
Botanologist), which is worthy 
to rank with such splendid titles 
as The Astronomer-Royal, The 
Regius Keeper of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, or 
the Editor of ‘ Nature’! 

In order to obtain one’s pass- 
port, at least five monks must 
be present, since the circular 
Holy Mountain Seal is divided 
into four pieces, and each 
quadrant is kept locked up in 
a bag by the monk to whose 
keeping it is entrusted, a fifth 
monk being in charge of 
‘the handle, without which the 
four sectors of the circle cannot 
be used. The Seal is engraved 
with the figures of the Virgin 
and Child—the Virgin seated 
with uplifted arms and the 
Child in her lap, his right 
hand raised in benediction. 
Armed with this precious docu- 
ment commending us to the 
kind attention of the heads of 
the various monasteries, we 
received a kindly welcome 
wherever we went. 

Many parts of the Holy 
Mountain are well wooded, and 
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timber is of great value to the 
monks, many of whom are 
wood-cutters, since the woods 
supply them with charcoal for 
cooking and with firewood for 
their stoves in winter. Plane 
trees are common in the val- 
leys and by the streams, and 
are usually very fine speci- 
mens with somewhat weeping 
branches, while Pinus halepensis 
and Firs occur on the slopes, 
the Firs ascending to the highest 
parts of the peninsula. 

The Fir is an interesting 
tree, intermediate in character 
between Abies alba and Abies 
cephalonica, and has been given 
the rank of a species under 
the name Abies Boris Regis 
in honour of the King of 
Bulgaria. On the crests of the 
ridges sweet Chestnuts were 
common and formed thickets, 
much as one sees them growing 
in Kent, for the trees were 
mainly coppiced and the Chest- 
nut woods were a thicket of 
upright poles still leafless in 
mid-April. Here and there on 
the crest of the Peninsula, at 
about 2000 feet above the sea, 
there were beautiful little alpine 
meadows with Pansies, Orchids, 
Fritillarias and many other 
good plants. It was also on the 
ridge that a yellow-berried 
Mistletoe was growing on an 
oak tree. 

Most of the monasteries are 
situated near the shore or 
actually on the shore, but a 
few are inland, and Chilandari 
is most beautifully placed in a 
valley and surrounded by trees 
which cover the hillsides all 
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around. The famous grape 
vine here, to which I referred 
in my former article, is growing 
out of the tomb of Simeon 
(King Stephen of Serbia), who 
founded the monastery in the 
twelfth century. He assumed 
the name of Simeon when he 
took his vows. The thigh 
bone preserved in a silver reli- 
quary at Chilandari is that of 
Simon Stylites (tenth century). 
Karyés, the little town which 
is the seat of the Monastic 
Government, is also inland, 
and the hillsides around are 
well wooded; in fact, the 
name Karyés is derived from 
the Hazels which are common 
on the lower slopes of the hills. 
It was up these slopes that the 
agile Father Seraphim, from 
the great Russian Skete of St 
Andrew, showed us a short-cut 
on our way across the Peninsula 
to the western side—quite an 
elderly little man, clad in a 
thick cassock with many under- 
garments, and of course wearing 
his hat. He bounded up the 
steep path on the hillsides like 
a goat, and at such a pace on a 
very warm morning that we 
were unable to keep up with 
him and had to call a halt 
from time to time. 

We were bound for Russiko, 
the great twelfth century Rus- 
sian monastery, dedicated to 
St Panteleémon, on the west 
coast of the Peninsula, where 
we had arranged for Timotheus 
to be awaiting us with his motor- 
boat early in the afternoon. 
On arriving at the quay belong- 
ing to the monastery, after a 





lovely walk through groves of 
Oaks, Planes, Judas trees, 
Chestnuts and Hazels, with 
Maidenhair Fern by the stream- 
side in the valley and the 
yellow Calycotome scenting the 
air, there lay the boat—but no 
Timotheus! We learnt that 
he had gone to a village high 
up on the hillside. After q 
long wait he was retrieved by 
messengers, having obviously 
spent a hilarious time with 
his friends. Later it turned out 
he had also been doing some 
private business; for much to 
our surprise, after we had been 
sailing a little while, he steered 
the boat into a small rocky 
cove, out of sight of the 
monastery, without a word of 
explanation ; and no sooner did 
we come alongside than up 
popped a young monk, fully 
garbed, from behind a large 
rock with two large tins of 
Raki—the locally distilled 
spirit. These were quickly 
placed on board and hidden in 
the engine cabin, where the 
monk also concealed himself, 
and we proceeded on our way 
to Pyrgos—involuntarily trans- 
formed into a party of smug- 
glers! Spiritous liquors—of 
much better quality than those 
obtainable elsewhere—are dis- 
tilled by the monks and are also 
allowed to enter the monastic 
territory free of duty, but 
outside the wall they are 
subjected to a fairly heavy tax. 
Timotheus and the monk, during 
our absence, must have plotted 
the smuggling adventure to be 
carried out under the fairly 
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safe cover of our respectability, 
with the result that some time 
after we had landed at Pyrgos, 
on the fall of dusk, the monk 
successfully conveyed his con- 
traband tins to one of the local 
innkeepers ; he and Timotheus 
no doubt ‘ reaping thereout no 
small advantage’ ! 

While on the subject of 
beverages, I should mention 
that the water is excellent 
all over the Peninsula and 
all the monasteries have fine 
wells. The water should in- 
deed be good, for at Dochei- 
ariou (founded before 1046) 
the monks were instructed 
where to dig their well by no 
less a personage than the 
Archangel Gabriel himself! 
Very good it was too, drawn 
up from a great depth by a 
rope and wheel in a smaill, 
silvered-copper bucket, and we 
drank it from a chained silver 
cup under the beautifully 
frescoed dome supported on 
pillars. 

Tea is unknown in the Greek 
monasteries, but when we 
arrived at the Russian Skete 
of St Andrew at Karyés, very 
thirsty, just at sunset as the 
gates were being shut, we 
boldly asked for ‘ Chai ’—tea— 
and to our joy it was produced. 
Very excellent and refreshing 
it was after our long walk of 
more than six hours from 
Simonopetra, in the heat of 
the day over the crest of the 
Peninsula. They also possess 
some of the best wine on the 
Holy Mountain, with which we 
were regaled later with our 
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supper of quite good semi-cold 
pea soup and slabs of pleasant, 
very dark-brown bread. St 
Andrew’s, by the way, though 
a huge edifice, is not a mon- 
astery in the technical sense, 
but only a ‘ skete,’ since it has 
no representative on the Monas- 
tic Council. The Council con- 
sists of twenty monks, each a 
representative of one of the 
twenty monasteries proper, and 
institutions unrepresented on 
this Council are styled ‘ sketes,’ 
though they may be as large as, 
or larger than, some of the 
monasteries. 

At Iveron on the east coast 
we were again tempted to ask 
for tea, and were rewarded with 
an excellent beverage made by 
infusing the leaves and stalks 
of a sage, Salvia triloba, a 
fine plant which one of the 
monks cultivated in his garden. 
The resultant liquid was a 
clear bright yellow and very 
refreshing—far more so than 
the usual sticky Turkish coffee. 

It was at Iveron (founded 
976) that we were shown a 
very old Ikon of the Virgin, 
which, long ago, pirates had 
attempted to steal. They had 
pierced it with knives, and 
immediately blood had flowed 
and could not be stopped until 
the cuts or wounds had been 
plugged with pieces of wood ; 
these plugs may be seen in the 
neck-of the Virgin to this 
day, and no one dares remove 
them ! 

Much might be written of 
the beauty of the monasteries 
in mid-April with the Wistarias 
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in full flower trained along the 
balconies and over porches, 
contrasting with the tall, pyra- 
midal deep- green Cypresses 
planted in front of the churches, 
and with views of wooded 
hillsides over the old red-tiled 
roofs affording many a fine 
subject for an artist. Or again, 
there are the Gospel manu- 
scripts in the libraries, with 
lovely initial letters illuminated 
in vermilion, soft green and 
ochre yellow, each one worthy 
of reproduction. The letter E 
in particular was of special 
interest. Sometimes the central 
limb was formed by a hand in 
blessing or by a hare springing 
from a scroll design of rare 
beauty, often with a bird 
forming the upper limb of the 
letter; in one case the letter 
was made by a standing monk 
entwined by a snake, his out- 
stretched arm forming the 
centre, while the head and 
tail of the snake completed 
the upper and lower limbs 
of the E. Some of these 
have been reproduced in 
Perilla’s beautiful work, ‘ Le 
Mont Athos.’1 The designs 
with their quaint conceits are 
innumerable, birds, beasts and 
fishes being utilized with a 
grace and charm that would 
be the envy of a mod 
illuminator. 
But I must digress, in con- 
clusion, to correct an error in 
my July article with regard to 
my godson at Pyrgos, for the 


pointing out of which I amin. . 


debted to that learned author. 
ity, my friend the Provost of 
Eton. When he informed me 
there was no such name ag 
‘ Everinos ’ I wrote to my host 
at Pyrgos for information, ag I 
thought the name might be 
some Turkish corruption of a 
Greek word. The error, how- 
ever, was mine in having 
written the name as it sounded 
to me, the language in the 
village being much mixed with 
Turkish. The youth’s name, 
my host writes, if spelt as 
pronounced in Modern Greek 
is Afyerinés, or in Greek script, 
Avyepivos, which is Modern 
Greek for ‘ Morning Star,’ and 
means literally ‘full of rays’ 
(avyai), a really beautiful 
name, which it is to be hoped 
he will justify. Dr A. B. 
Cook, who kindly gave me 
this explanation, added, “It 
certainly sounds more attractive 
in Greek than in Latin—Luci- 
fer!’’ So far, at any rate, I 
learn he is the cleanest baby in 
Pyrgos. 

Then I must give my readers 
a further scrap of news about 
my old racing monk friend, 
Father Christ Velos, whom, I 


fear, I may be leading astray: 


from the path of salvation on 
the Holy Mountain. Shortly 
after the Derby, I sent him the 
pictures of the race from ‘ The 
Times,’ and, as I feared that 
they might be censored at the 
monastery, I sent them in an 





1 ‘Le Mont Athos,’ E. Perilla. Son Histoire—ses monastéres—ses ceuvres d’art— 
ses bibliothéques—dessins—bois aquarelles de l’auteur. Paris, 1927. 
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official envelope. They duly 
reached him; for not long 
afterwards the following letter 
came in reply :— 


“Mount ArtHos, 
the let/14th of July 1934. 


“DEAR Mr HitL,—I received 
your letter with the enclosed 
pictures and wish to thank you 
for your kindness. 

“T hope you were favored 
with Derby’s lottery and the 
winner (Easton) gave to you 
what you were expecting. So 
I may congratulate you. As 
for my part I should wish to 
have enough English pounds so 
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to take part in Derby’s Lottery 
—if it does not give you much 
pain I wish from you Dear 
Mr Hill to be kind enough and 
in your answer enclose a Derby’s 
Lottery of £0.10.00. shillings 
for mutual benefit. I hope you 
will give attention to my de- 
mand and trusting to you that 
Our Lord will keep you in 
good health and your familly 
also. : 
VELISARIOS CHRIST.” 


In this dear old fellow’s 
case it may certainly be said : 
*OCucullus non facit mona- 
chum !”? 
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CHADZOMBE. 


BY BR. H. 


‘ PLACE of the locust’ is the 
actual meaning of Chadzombe, 
but in this instance the word 
is synonymous with the story 
of a little woman with the 
heart of a lion, whose enduring 
courage and pioneer spirit was 
no whit behind that of the 
great explorers who first adven- 
tured into the interior of Africa, 

Northern Rhodesia is one 
of the youngest of Britain’s 
African territories. It is less 
than forty years since the 
outpost of Fort Jameson was 
the scene of the liberation of 
the last slave caravans within 
the Empire. Prior to then 
there was no settlement of 
the country, which was only 
sparsely held by officials of the 
British South African Company. 

One of the first white women 
to come to the newly estab- 
lished Fort Jameson was a 
young nurse from Nyasaland 
named Grace Lillie Page. Her 
father was a well-known solici- 
tor in Croydon, while she had 
for maternal uncle the great 
preacher, Charles Spurgeon. 
Originally trained as a teacher 
of Fine Arts, she had broken 
her family ties and adopted 
nursing as her chosen profes- 
sion. Grace Page came out to 
Africa during the first year of 
the present century as a nurse 
in the Zambesi Mission, near 
Blantyre, in Nyasaland. 

Miss Page was then a charm- 
ing girl in her middle twenties. 


FRASER. 


Of medium height and the 
possessor of a trim but strongly 
knit figure, her most striking 
features were her sloe-black 
eyes, ever a-twinkle with mirth, 
and her mass of dark aubum 
hair. 

Strongly rooted religious 
principles, not in any way 
nalrow, possessed her all her 
life and gave her power to 
triumph over the appalling 
difficulties which were later to 
beset her. English women were 
few in the early days of Nyasa- 
land, and such an attractive 
girl had naturally many ad- 
mirers. It was not long before 
she became engaged to a young 
engineer, Harvey Purchase by 
name, who was occupied in 
building the first Government 
offices in the infant post of 
Fort Jameson, then the seat of 
administration in the neigh- 
bouring territory of WNorth- 
Eastern Rhodesia. 

Their marriage was the first 
to be celebrated in the little 
township, and the Chartered 
Company signalized the event 
by presenting the bride with 
a cheque and furniture for 
her home. The couple were 
admirably matched. The pos- 
sessors of little worldly wealth, 
they were both equipped with 
the strong and steadfast spirit 
worth more to pioneers than 
gold. 

They had faith in the future 
of the country, and decided to 
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select a farm, develop it and 
make it their home. And this 
in the face of the fact that an 
internal market for produce was 
non-existent, while any exports 







had to be borne by human 
carriers to Tete on the Zambesi. 
No one knew what the country 
could produce, but the Pur- 
chases intended to find out. 


II. 


After some search and de- 
liberation they selected a site 
some thirty miles from the 
Boma—as the township was 
known —and assumed occu- 
pancy of five thousand acres 
of land, to be bought from the 
British South Africa Company 
at the nominal figure of six- 
pence per acre. The farm 
was called Chadzombe, after 
the little river which flowed 
through it. It was situated 
in the heart of the Angoni 
country, and, of course, there 
were no neighbours. The 
Angoni were then still a race 
of manly warriors, an offshoot 
of the Natal Zulus, descended 
from the men of one of Chaka’s 
impis who had broken away 
from the rule of their king, and, 
under their leader M’pezeni, 
crossed the Zambesi before 
partly retracing their steps and 
finally settling in conquered 
country round Fort Jameson. 

The Angoni were under 
British rule, and nominally 
subjugated, but they were still 
unsettled, and to open up an 
isolated farm in their territory 
was not without risk. 

The Purchases had picked 
one of the most fertile spots 
in the country for their future 
home. Robert Codrington was 
then Administrator. He ap- 
proved of their choice, and 


gave the young couple every 
encouragement and assistance. 

Before Chadzombe could be 
developed their scanty capital 
had to be augmented. Harvey 
Purchase undertook building 
and contracting work for the 
Chartered Company at Fort 
Jameson and distant Broken 
Hill. Nearly all the profits 
went into the farm, and still 
there was not enough, so he 
went elephant hunting as a 
side line. Even before the 
days of restricting Game Laws 
there were few more arduous 
or dangerous ways of making 
money, but Purchase carried 
on. He could not afford a 
heavy elephant gun, and most 
of his shooting was done with 
an ordinary -303. 

The Purchases did not at 
first live continuously at Chad- 
zombe. When there was work 
to be done in Fort Jameson 
they occupied a house in the 
Boma. As there was no regular 
nursing staff stationed there, 
Mrs Purchase was employed 
by Government as and when 
the necessity arose. 

The farm gradually took form 
as it was carved out of the 
dense bush. The native labour 
was utterly raw and untrained. 
Bricks had to be made by 
labourers who had never seen 
a brick. Untutored savages 
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had to be schooled as brick- Chadzombe began to grow ang 
layers; others were patiently to prosper. An export ¢ 
taught the carpenter’s craft. was found in cotton. Cheap 

There was no example to labour and cheap transit to 
follow, no one’s mistakes to Tete enabled it to be landed at 
profit by. A foundation stock Liverpool with a margin of 
of cattle was advanced by the profit; while butter, bacon, 
Company. cheese and preserves, all made 

Lions were a plague in the on the farm, reduced the cost 
neighbourhood, so the precious of living to a minimum. 
cattle were housed in a brick The Purchases were not 
kraal with high walls, encircled versed in handling farm pro- 
on three sides by the farm duce, but they bought books 
buildings and native huts, while on many diverse subjects, and 
the long, low, thatched farm- evolved the technique suited 
house was defensively situated to Rhodesia. Their farm library 
on a little rise covering the formed a most comprehensive 
fourth side. The surrounding guide, and embraced such 
bush was so thick that Mrs topics as leather tanning and 
Purchase was once lost for the shoemaking, dairying, butcher- 
better part of an afternoon ing, building construction and 
within half a mile of the house. rural water supplies. 

Before the cattle could graze They had been married for 
freely over the farm, Harvey two years when their first child 
Purchase had to drive off a was born. Its arrival was pre- 
herd of buffalo which frequented mature, and consequently Mrs 
it by shooting many of their Purchasehad no assistance other 
number. The cattle herd-boys than that of her husband. 
still refer to one of the best The little girl died a few 
grazing grounds as ‘the buffalo months after birth. In October 
dambo.’ 1907 a son was born. They 

Lions were a chronic source had a wonderfully happy home 
of trouble. All live-stock had now, the more so for the many 
to be securely housed well difficulties encountered and 
before dusk, and not only that, overcome together. Nearly two 
but no human dared walk and a half years passed, and 
abroad after nightfall. Mr Pur- a third child was expected. 
chase shot several of the brutes Arrangements were made for 
and poisoned many more. One a nurse from a newly estab- 
morning he shot two of them lished Mission, fifteen miles off, 
when attired in no more war- to attend to the mother in her 
like garb than his pyjamas. own home. The confinement 
The skins of this particular pair commenced two weeks before 
were for many years displayed thedateanticipated. Torrential 
in Rowland Ward’s famous rain was falling, and a native 
studio. In spite of the never- runner was despatched post- 

ending battle with wild nature, haste to the Mission to summon 
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assistance. He succeeded in 
reaching his destination, but 
in the meantime the Chadzombe 
River had risen in spate to a 
turbulent and furious torrent 
which was utterly impassable. 
The Mission nurse stood on one 
bank and the anxious father 
on the other. A crossing was 
out of the question, so Harvey 
Purchase returned to his wife. 

Acting on her instructions, 
he rendered such help as he 
could, and by the time that 
the river had subsided and the 
nurse arrived, the little daughter 
was born. 

The farm continued to de- 
velop, but Mr Purchase still 
followed his profession, and 
was frequently away from 
home, leaving his wife to run 
the farm. 

In 1911 he was working in 
Broken Hill. His contract com- 
pleted, he set out for Chad- 
zombe. This entailed a walk 
of 350 miles. There were no 
roads nor motor-cars then, while 
horses could not cross the ‘ fly’ 
belt of the Luangwa valley, 
so it was necessary to travel 
the whole distance on foot 


And now comes the heroism 
of Grace Purchase. Left a 
widow, with three little children 
to bring up and to educate, she 
was faced with the choice of 
abandoning her farm and re- 
turning to England, a pauper, to 
live on the charity of her 
relatives, or of carrying on the 
farm single - handed, in the 
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with native porters. When 
within about a hundred miles 
of home he was met by carriers 
bearing a supply of fruit and 
vegetables from his wife. These 
included some oranges and 
lemons. This was the be- 
ginning of tragedy. 

He accidentally swallowed an 
orange pip, and a day or two 
later was attacked by acute 
appendicitis, which utterly in- 
capacitated him from walking. 
The natives constructed a rude 
hammock and bore him to 
Chadzombe with all speed, 
travelling day and night. A 
famous missionary doctor was 
hastily summoned, but the ap- 
pendix burst before he arrived. 

There, in the lonely farm- 

house, aided only by Mrs Pur- 
chase, the doctor carried out 
four successive operations in 
an endeavour to stay the peri- 
tonitis which had already set 
in. 
His efforts were unavailing, 
and Harvey Purchase died 
on the evening of the 22nd 
December. 

Two months later a post- 
humous son was born. 





hope of realising her supreme 
ambition and earning enough 
to give her children a first- 
class English education. She 
chose the latter alternative. 
By now, Chadzombe was well 
equipped with cattle, imple- 
ments and farm buildings. 
Fields had been opened and 
orchards of all sub - tropical 
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fruits were coming into bear- 
ing; but there was little cash 
in hand and a debt of £400 
on the property. The surround- 
ing country was still unde- 
veloped ; there were no roads, 
and the nearest neighbour was 
eight miles distant. 

Alone, Mrs Purchase faced 
her task. There were more 
settlers in the district now and 
an increased population in the 
Boma. An agricultural indus- 
try was springing up, princi- 
pally based on cotton, while 
tobacco was soon to become 
established. There were also 
one or two large cattle ranches. 
All of which went to provide 
a small local market for the 
produce of Chadzombe. 

There was no task which 
Grace Purchase would not 
tackle, so long as there was a 
profit to be made. She taught 
a native to use a sewing- 
machine and made mattresses, 
stuffed with cotton of her own 
growing. No matter if they 
were only sold to Indian clerks 
employed in the Boma. Noth- 
ing was too humble or too 
difficult for her to attempt. 

Many thousands of people 
have seen the immense African 
elephant which stands in the 
entrance hall of the South 
Kensington Museum. Grace 
Purchase undertook the con- 
tract of transporting the skin 
of this elephant from Fort 
Manning, where it was shot by 
the late T. A. Barns, to Tete. 
The inhabitants of four villages 
were required to manhandle 
the great sections of hide. 

Pigs were bred in increasing 
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numbers at Chadzombe and 
converted into bacon, which 
found a ready sale in Fort 
Jameson. 

Others were fattened and 
rendered into lard, from which 
soap was manufactured and 
sold on the same market. 
Ground nuts were bought from 
the natives, and the oil ex- 
tracted and sold for cooking 
purposes. Peaches and other 
fruits from the orchard were 
made into jams and jellies for 
family use and for sale. 

Mrs Purchase applied for, and 
obtained, many transport con- 
tracts, and her name always 
stood for fair and equitable 
treatment among the native 
carriers. Her caravans travelled 
the country for hundreds of 
mniles about: to Tete, to Blan- 
tyre and to Broken Hill. These 
big ‘ ulendos ’ numbered scores 
of porters, working under the 
sole charge of native headmen, 
and it was seldom that a load 
went astray. 

The amount of work which 
Mrs Purchase got through was 
amazing. Performing a man’s 
work on the farm, in addition 
to that of a capable housewife 
and mother, yet she somehow 
found time to exercise a truly 
Christian influence on _ the 
natives in the surrounding vil- 
lages, of which six were located 
on Chadzombe. She never 
gave a native something for 
nothing, but always demanded 
@ small tribute for any service 
performed. 

The natives were taught to 
do a fair day’s work, in return 
for which they received an 
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equitable wage. Any insolence 
was always sharply checked, 
while serious misdemeanour was 
dealt with by ordering the offen- 
der half a dozen strokes with a 
chikotte. 

With her knowledge of nurs- 
ing, Mrs Purchase was often of 
great assistance to the neigh- 
bouring natives. There was 
never a case of protracted 
labour but The Dona, as these 
people called her, was sent 
for. On many occasions this 
gallant white woman walked 
miles-through the African night 
to relieve the sufferings of some 
native mother. There was a 
good stock of drugs, medicines 
and surgical instruments at 
Chadzombe, and they were 
often required. 

One day an Angoni hunter 
whose arm had been badly 
mangled by a leopard was 
brought to the house. The case 
was one for quick and drastic 
action, so Mrs Purchase ampu- 
tated the limb at the shoulder. 
The operation was performed 
with no aid other than that 
rendered by her own house- 
boys, and the patient soon 
recovered under the careful 
attention he received. 

Doctors and nurses were 
scarce in those days, and 
the medical man stationed at 
Fort Jameson was sometimes 
many miles away when his 
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skill was urgently required in 
the township. More than once 
Grace Purchase was called into 
the Boma to render assistance. 
The summons never failed, and 
several times she travelled the 
thirty miles of lion-haunted 
road to Fort Jameson over- 
night, arriving at dawn and 
straightway assuming her rdéle 
of nurse and doctor combined. 
It was in 1912 that the pos- 
sibility of growing tobacco was 
first mooted among the scat- 
tered community of planters. A 
young American expert visited 
the district, and travelled round 
it on foot and by bicycle, aiding 
and assisting the settlers with 
practical advice and guidance. 
Mrs Purchase was among the 
first to embark on the new 
industry. She built barns for 
curing tobacco, and other sheds 
for bulking and grading the 
crop. She had gone to the 
trouble of making herself 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
basic principles of agriculture, 
and was by now able to keep 
her fields under a proper rota- 
tion of cotton, tobacco, maize 
and legumes. By so doing she 
preserved the fertility of the 
land and, as a farmer, was many 
years in advance of her con- 
temporaries. Further, she thus 
avoided the risks of dependence 
on a single crop, so common in 
tropical planting practice. 


IV. 


One night, some two years 
after their father’s death, the 
children were having their 


supper in the dining-room, the 
little pyjama’d figures sitting 
round the table, at the head 
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of which was their beloved 
mother. One door of the room 
opened on to the outside ver- 
andah. As they were in the 
midst of their meal, this door 
was pushed open and a large 
lion walked deliberately into 
the room. The children and 
their mother sat in frozen 
immobility, what time the great 
brute paced slowly round the 
table, before walking out again 
through the door by which it 
had entered. 

Grace Purchase murmured a 
heartfelt ‘‘ Thank God,’’ rose 
and quickly secured the door 
before turning to reassure the 
dazed children, and, by way of 
steadying them, sternly ordered 
them to finish their supper. 

At this time lions were more 
or less accepted as one of the 
evils attendant on farming in 
Central Africa. Despite cease- 
less vigilance, cattle and pigs 
were occasionally lost through 
their depredations. Over a 
score of large dogs were kept 
on Chadzombe and allowed to 
run loose round the house at 
night in order to discourage 
undesirable nocturnal visitors. 

The pack was of mixed 
Great Dane and Mastiff blood 
and could be relied upon to 
tackle leopards, and more than 
once drove off single lions. 
However, in February 1914, a 
large troop of lions visited 
Chadzombe and _ beleaguered 
the farm for three days, over- 
whelming the canine guardians 
and devouring four of them. 

As a@ letter written by Mrs 
Purchase is available, in which 
she recounts the incident to 
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her mother, the tale may be 
most vividly told in her own 
words :— 


“My DEAR MOTHER,—Quite 
unusual, I have something to 
write about this week. If T 
were writing for the Press, the 
headlines would be like this :— 


“¢ Reign of terror in 
Central Africa : house with 
woman and three children 
surrounded by troop of 
lions.’ 


“I shall never forget Wed- 
nesday night. And the children 
slept through it all. God does 
answer prayer, for He kept us 
all safely and did not allow the 
brutes to go near the cattle. 
On Wednesday afternoon the 
boys told me that lions were 
about, so the doors and windows 
were carefully closed at dusk. 
About 9.30 p.m. as I put out 
my light, I heard a great noise 
outside. There is a table on 
the verandah on which some 
of the dogs usually sleep. A 
lion had come up the steps and 
taken a dog off the table and 
pulled it down on the grass. I 
lighted lamps and called three 
boys who were in a near-by hut. 
They rushed into the house; 
the lion meanwhile was just 
outside the windows. 

“We tried to call the Capitao 
and cattle boys, who live about 
five hundred yards off, and the 
boys took a light and started to 
go to call them, but soon came 
back as there was a lion on the 
road. Then they made torches 
of grass pulled from the thatch 
and got to the Capitao. He and 
the cattle boys with torches 
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began to come to me, but a 
lion charged them, so they had 
to stay in their hut. My 
shooting boy was away, and 
had the -303 rifle and the Win- 
chester with him, so there was 
no gun to give the boys con- 
fidence. Well, the lions kept 
on grunting near the house all 
night. About three in the 
morning they found the hen- 
house and took two turkeys 
and I don’t know how many 
fowls. We found spoor every- 
where next morning and four 
of the dogs had been killed. 

“T sent a note to Mr H.— 
he is about twenty miles away 
—to ask if he cared to come 
over on the chance of some 
sport. 

“He arrived about 6 P.M., 
and I was so relieved to see 


him. It is very dark at night 
just now, as there is no moon. 

“We had just finished dinner 
and were waiting for some 
coffee when a lion grunted 


outside. Mr H. and the boys 
took lights on to the verandah. 
As he was unable to see the 
beast, he fired at the sound, but 
only succeeded in moving it 
a few yards. Mr H. came back 
in again, but soon reopened 
the door to go out. As he did 
so a lion bumped against it 
from the outside, so he quickly 
shut it again. 

“Mr H. kept on firing out 
of the windows all night. He 
must have fired quite twenty 
shots, I think. 

““My hunting boy came back 
next morning. The lions were 
lying up in the thick bush 
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near Chipangula’s village, so 
I called up the people from 
the villages and they beat out 
the bush. Mr H. shot one lion 
and the hunter the other. 

“Mr H. and the hunter 
spent Friday night on a plat- 
form and killed one lion and 
wounded a second. From the 
heavy blood spoor it is not 
unreasonable to think that it 
is dead. T. came over from 
Kapundi on Saturday morning, 
and we arranged to have 
another drive, although the 
beaters were very frightened. 
We must have had about 150 
boys. Two lions came out 
during the drive, of which 
Mr H. shot one and the hunter 
the other—a female. T. walked 
with the beaters and shot a 
third lion. Two others were 
seen, but got away. 

“Mr Y. came over from 
N’sadzu, and he and Mr H. 
sat up for some time that 
night, but all was quiet. Now 
they have all gone away. There 
must have been at least four- 
teen lions in the troop. Al- 
together we have killed six 
lions and, I think, mortally 
wounded three. We will prob- 
ably find their bones when we 
burn the bush in the dry season. 

“We are all well. George’s 
tummy isn’t quite right, I 
think it is his double teeth. 
The doll you sent some time 
ago was just the thing for Ida’s 
birthday. 

‘She is so pleased with it. 

Much love from us all, 
Your loving 
GRACE.” 
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Not long before the outbreak 
of the Great War, Mrs Purchase 
felt that the task of running 
her farm and attending to her 
children was more than she 
could successfully cope with, 
so she procured a farm assis- 
tant, a young man named 
Smith, newly out from England. 
The respite was of short 
duration. 

Smith had not been long at 
Chadzombe when one morning 
the herd boys announced that 
two lions were lying up in the 
bush near the house and in 
close proximity to the cattle. 
Smith took his rifle, and accom- 
panied by a native named 
Tolani, went in search of the 
‘brutes. 

The lions were soon found, 
but on his approach retreated 
into some long grass. The 
lioness was not seen again, 
but the male evidently con- 
cealed himself behind an ant- 
heap. Smith was a novice at 
hunting, and foolhardily ignor- 
ing Tolani’s warning to take 
care, followed straight into the 
grass where he had last seen 
the pair disappear. 

As he walked past the ant- 
heap, the lion sprang on him 
from close quarters, seizing 
him before he could fire a single 
shot. 

The rifle fell a few feet away 
and the great beast straddled 
Smith’s prostrate body. The 
young man endeavoured to 
protect his throat from the 
lion’s attack by shielding it 


with his left hand and for 
which was consequently cruelly 
mangled by the powerful fangs, 

The sharp claws meantime 
ripped and tore his chest and 
legs. Tolani was true to his 
Angoni blood. He did not 
run away. He had a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of fire- 
arms, so picked up the fallen 
rifle and prepared to assist the 
white man. In order to obviate 
the risk of shooting man and 
beast together, he deliberately 
knelt down beside the great 
cat as it lay growling over 
Smith’s body and placed the 
muzzle of the rifle close to its 
heart before pulling the trigger. 
The lion relaxed its hold and 
fell over, dead. 

Smith was carried to the 
farmhouse. All told, his body 
bore fifty-four wounds, great 
or small, from the claws and 
teeth of his opponent. Grace 
Purchase took a scalpel and 
thoroughly opened each wound, 
and contrary to the established 
laws of medicine, treated them 
all with raw crystals of pot- 
assium permanganate. The 
danger of sepsis from lion 
wounds is so great that it is 
preferable to cauterise tissue 
than to run the risk of any 
poison remaining in the wound. 
Smith lay near to death and 
could not be moved. When he 
had recovered a little he was 
taken into the Boma in @ 
machila, Mrs Purchase walking 
by his side. The doctor said 
that the treatment had been 
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satisfactory, and there was no 
more to be done, so he came 
back again. 

The Great War broke out 
during Smith’s convalescence, 
but it was some time before he 
was fit to join up. He eventu- 
ally did so, and died of dysentery 
in German East Africa. 

By now, the elementary edu- 
cation of the two eldest children 
had become a pressing problem. 
The war rendered it inadvisable 
to send them to England. Mrs 
Purchase assumed this addi- 
tional burden and undertook 
to teach them herself. It 
might be thought that her 
manifold activities would pre- 
clude any further calls on her 
time, but somehow she achieved 
this as well. She instituted 
regular school hours and gave 
the children a sound ground- 
work of reading, writing and 
arithmetic. 

The elder boy was of great 
assistance to his mother. He 
realised her predicament, and 
did all he could to help her 
at an age when most boys are 
playing childish games. In a 
few years he had picked up all 
that his mother could teach 
him, and they laboured to- 
gether with more advanced 
work, which they unravelled 
side by side. 

For the rest of the time the 
three children ran wild. Bare- 
footed, they would roam the 
surrounding bush in company 
with their mother’s herd boys 
as they tended the cattle. 
More fluent in the local native 
dialect than in English, they 
gained a wonderful insight into 
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native psychology, which has 
since stood them all in: good 
stead. This simple life did 
not atrophy their minds, but 
rather rendered them more 
acute and receptive when the 
day came for them to be edu- 
cated in real earnest. 

The war did not greatly 
affect life at Chadzombe. Most 
of the local planters joined up 
and served in the East African 
campaign. Grace Purchase did 
her bit by taking charge of 
three neighbouring estates while 
their owners were at the front. 
The nearest of these estates 
was eight miles from Chad- 
zombe, yet she visited them 
all regularly and kept them 
in running order. She also 
did a good deal of recruiting 
work among native porters for 
the Government, and helped 
in other ways. While the 
war seemed to be only a 
remote echo on this lonely 
farm, wild nature was still 
unconquered, and the widow 
had to wage her ceaseless battle 
against odds. 

But these incidents, the sud- 
den calls to attend the sick, and 
the more startling advent of 
lions and leopards, must not be 
taken as wholly representative 
of life at Chadzombe. En- 
durance, rather than high 
courage in the face of immedi- 
ate peril, was the keynote of 
Mrs Purchase’s existence. For 
many months on end there was 
the unalleviated routine of the 
farm work to be carried on 
and supervised ; monotony un- 
broken by the sight of a white 
face or the sound of an English 
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voice. It has been said that 
continued residence north of 
the Zambesi affects the mental 
balance of a European, but this 
charge was never laid to the 
door of the lonely widow, whose 
level head and clear brain did 
not deteriorate under the strain. 
Her finances were now more 
secure, and she laid aside all 
that could be spared to meet 
the educational charges to come. 

Grace Purchase was kind- 
hearted and charitable, but she 
had a shrewd wit and a quick 
temper. If any man, black or 
white, tried to impose on her or 
to take advantage of her in any 
way, he was apt to regret it. 
The widow would not say very 
much, but her remarks were 
caustic and to the point. She 
received more than one pro- 
posal of marriage, but all were 
rejected, for the children came 
first in her life and she was not 
prepared to bring them up 
under a step-father. Also, she 
sometimes felt that her fine 
farm was an asset not altogether 
disregarded by her suitors. Her 
short married life had been 
ideally happy. 

The end of the war rendered 
it possible for the children to 
go to school in England, so 
their mother decided to leave 
the farm under a manager and 
to accompany them home in 
order to see them settled in, 
and also to visit her own mother, 
who was still alive. 

It took some time to get 
everything arranged, and it 
was not until November 1919 
that Mrs Purchase set out with 
her three children to reach the 
railway line at Broken Hill. 


As she had a contract to 
transport salt and other goods 
from Broken Hill to Fort 
Jameson, the ‘ulendo’ wag 
composed of over two hundred 
carriers, who would make the 
return trip fully laden. The 
youngest child travelled in g 
machila, while the other two, 
never having worn shoes, walked 
barefoot for the whole distance 
of over three hundred miles. 

It was the hottest month of 
the year, so the ‘ ulendo’ 
passed through the Luangwa 
Valley and the Machinga Hills 
by travelling during the night 
and resting in the daytime. 
The shade temperature in the 
valley is sometimes 118° F. at 
this season. 

The family took train from 
Broken Hill to Capetown. The 
children had, of course, never 
seen a train or even a motor-car 
before, to say nothing of such 
crowds of people. While in 
Capetown, their mother had 
business to transact before em- 
barking, and in order to amuse 
the children, left them in 
Thomas Cook’s while she went 
about her affairs. The trio 
were delighted, and spent the 
better part of the day sitting 
in the office window, in rapt 
contemplation of the swarms of 
busy people and vehicles passing 
up and down Adderley Street. 
Perhaps the passers-by were a8 
amused as the children. 

It was nineteen years since 
Grace Purchase had left her 
home at Croydon, and the 
strenuous years of unremitting 
toil under the African sun had 
left their mark. She was ex- 
tended a warm welcome, but 
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old Mrs Page had only suc- 
ceeded in keeping alive so long 
by @ great spiritual effort, 
which was relaxed once she 
saw her long-absent daughter 
again. The old lady died very 
shortly after Grace’s home- 
coming. 

The children were placed at 
a preparatory school and their 
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mother rented a small house 
conveniently near, where she 
lived for the better part of a 
year. Before she returned to 
Africa the two boys were sent 
to a well-known public school 
situated between London and 
St Albans, while the daughter 
went to a girls’ school on the 
south coast. 


VI. 


Back at Chadzombe once 
more, the struggle was resumed 
without the comfort of her 
children’s presence and with 
the heavy school fees to be met 
and maintained. 

Fort Jameson was opening up, 
motor roads were being con- 
structed and social intercourse 
with other Europeans was no 
longer so infrequent, while 
tobacco was more firmly estab- 
lished on the market than 
formerly. 

An interesting episode oc- 
curred at about this time. 
There was a store at Chadzombe 
from which native goods, calico, 
salt and the like were retailed 
to the estate workers and others 
in the vicinity. This store was 
situated near the house and 
came under the general care of 
the night-watchman, a native 
called Chekapitao. 

Now, it is generally recog- 
nised that a certain amount of 
witchcraft is ineradicable in 
Africa; and a near-by prac- 
titioner of the cult, one 
Tiymbanao, had evolved cer- 
tain rites whereby he claimed 
to be able to render himself and 
others invisible to human eyes. 





Seeking to turn these powers 
to material profit, he one night 
forgathered with three com- 
panions and decided to raid the 
Chadzombe store, and to that 
end evoked his magic to render 
them all unseen. 

In the middle of the night 
the watchman saw a light in 
the store and heard voices, so 
he roused his mistress, and 
Grace Purchase and Cheka- 
pitao went together to investi- 
gate. The door was shut, but 
the interior was brightly illu- 
minated by candles purloined 
from the store. The thieves 
were so confident of the efficacy 
of their witchcraft that they 
were conversing in normal tones 
as they ransacked the bales of 
goods. 

Mrs Purchase went forward 
to open the door, but the 
watchman caught her by the 
arm and pulled her back, saying 
as he did so: ‘“ Dona, let me 
go first, you may get hurt.” 

As he stepped into the store, 
he was transfixed by a spear, 
thrust at him by the witch- 
doctor Tiymbanao. 

The brave Chekapitao fell to 
the ground, mortally wounded, 
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while the miscreants lost their 
nerve and fled ; but not before 
they had all been recognised by 
the white woman. The matter 
was immediately reported to 
the authorities and the rascals 
were speedily arrested. Tiym- 
banao received a life sentence, 
and his associates were also 
imprisoned for varying periods. 

Four years passed since the 
children had been left in Eng- 
land, years marked by un- 
ceasing and heroic toil on the 
part of the lonely, middle-aged 
woman. There are many other 
tales of life at Chadzombe 
during this period which are 
worthy of at least a_ brief 
mention. Of how Mrs Purchase 
nursed several cases of black- 
water fever to successful re- 
covery, and how a leopard 
stole a dog from the sitting- 
room, passing under her skirt 
as he left the room with his 
prey in his mouth. Of witch- 
craft among the natives, 
brought to book through 
information supplied by the 
widow; and of the trivial 


matters which are so apt to 
assume gigantic proportions 
when viewed in the killing heat 
of the hot season. 

In 1924 Mrs Purchase de- 
cided to take another trip to 
England, to visit her children 
and to conduct business with 
her cotton and tobacco brokers, 
On arrival, she found her family 
flourishing. The eldest had 
won a very useful scholarship, 

After a brief rest Mrs Pur- 
chase visited the principal 
Liverpool brokers and also one 
or two of the leading firms of 
agricultural implement mann- 
facturers. It is curious to note 
the manner in which these 
business men_ reacted to 
the quiet-faced, unobtrusive 
woman. Somehow, her in- 
domitable spirit was apparent 
to them, and she found herself 
received as an honoured guest 
rather than as a casual cus- 
tomer. The heads of the firms 
invited her to their homes, and 
there was usually a motor-car 
and a chauffeur placed at her 
disposal. 


vil. 


Only two years later Mrs 
Purchase’s health began to give 
way, and it was necessary for 
her to make another voyage to 
England in order to undergo 
an operation. 

One afternoon, shortly before 
she left, she was sitting with 
her daughter on the verandah 
at Chadzombe, when the most 
appalling uproar of native 
voices broke out some distance 


off. There had been some un- 
rest among the natives at this 
period, and the pair believed 
the clamour to herald the 
approach of an unruly mob. 
Nothing could be done, s0 
they put a bold face on the 
situation and remained calmly 
seated. A yelling crowd 
rounded the corner and filled 
the space in front of the house. 
Then a machila appeared, 
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porne by four stalwart, sweating 


poys. It stopped before the 
front door and every one of the 
hundreds of natives present 
fell on his face, clapping 
hands and making obeisance. 
The two puzzled white women 
realised that here was no hostile 
demonstration, but they were 
still at a loss for an explana- 
tion. From the machila de- 
seended the kingly figure of 
an old man, naked except for 
a waist-cloth, and entirely 
unadorned. 

The crowd uttered a thunder- 
ous “‘ NxHOsI,’”’ and then the 
Chief ascended the steps and 
saluted Grace Purchase. 

He was the great Undi, 
paramount Chief of many 
thousands of natives in the 
neighbouring Mozambique terri- 
tory. He had heard of the 
illness and proposed departure 
of ‘The Dona,’ and had 
travelled to Chadzombe in order 
to pay his respects to this white 
woman who had succoured so 
many of his subjects. 

A compliment indeed. 

It was about the time of 
Mrs Purchase’s return from 
England that the Rhodesian 
tobacco boom was at its height. 
Newcomers flooded the district, 
and land was taken up on all 
sides. Prices soared and they 
all dreamed of Eldorado. 

An offer of £10,000 was made 
for Chadzombe by a wealthy 
young settler, but Grace Pur- 
chase refused to part with her 
children’s home. On all sides 
tobacco production increased 
by leaps and bounds, but 
Chadzombe did not participate 
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Chadzombe. 


to any great extent in the 
sudden race for dazzling wealth. 
There alone was the even tenor 
of years maintained. Like the 
Sourdoughs of the Klondike, 
Mrs Purchase was content to 
make her money, not in pur- 
suit of the primary commodity, 
but by selling her farm pro- 
duce to the newcomers. Butter, 
bacon, poultry, preserves and 
cattle all doubled in value, 
and the widow reaped the 
harvest based on the secure 
foundations laid long ago by 
her husband and herself. 

In 1928 the boom burst and 
the exodus commenced. The 
newly built estates were aban- 
doned and many of their owners 
left the country, which was 
once more in the hands of the 
old settlers who had opened it 
up and made it their home. 

A year later there was a 
recurrence of Mrs Purchase’s 
illness. Another operation was 
necessary, 80 she set out on 
the long journey to Capetown, 
where skilled surgical assist- 
ance awaited her. Her des- 
tination was never reached, 
for she was taken acutely ill 
on the way and was removed 
from the train at Vryburg in 
Bechuanaland, where she died 
on the 4th of August 1929. 

When the news of her death 
reached Chadzombe all the 
native villages in the neigh- 
bourhood held a ‘ maliro’ or 
ceremonial mourning for her. 
What an utterly unique tribute 
this formed, can only be realised 
by those conversant with the 
psychology of the African 
native. 
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THE END OF A CHAPTER. 


BY BERNARD FERGUSSON. 


Now that Adventuress lies 
at the bottom of the Wash— 
a mile north of Blackguard 
Beacon, to be exact—my mind 
goes back to the first day I 
saw her. It was a Sunday 
afternoon in January, three 
years ago, and I had hurried 
away after church parade to 
drive over to where she lay at 
anchor in the Crouch, just off 
the Yacht Club, that hideous 
building of steel and glass 
which an architect friend once 
described to me as the only 
modern building in England 
worthy of the name. Her 
black hull, with a gold line 
running round it, her tanned 
sails neatly furled, her shapely 
bow and counter appealed to 
me at once; and as soon as I 
was aboard her, before ever I 
plugged a knife into her planks 
or looked in the heart of her 
rigging, I knew that she was 
the craft for which I had 
searched every creek on the 
Essex seaboard for four months 
past. 

I had been deputed, by four 
other members of the mess, to 
find a boat, to cost not more 
than £60, in which we could 
sail away the summer evenings 
and go for occasional week-end 
cruises. Small craft cost a 
good deal more in south-east 
England than they do on my 
native Clyde, and I had soon 
discovered that the allotted 


sum was not so princely as it 
had seemed at first. The five 
or six-ton yawl which I had 
had in mind soon dwindled to a 
modest sloop or cutter, and 
my many expeditions to Tolles- 
bury or Brightlingsea had 
shown me nothing but poky 
little boxes, or vast and rotting 
hulks held together by a dash 
of paint. Here at last was 
Adwenturess, not very big— 
three and a half tons—and 
no racing craft, but a handy, 
beamy cutter which would not 
be afraid to take a mud-bank 
or stand up to a heavy sea. 
Perhaps on the Crouch, just 
off the Royal Corinthian Yacht 
Club, she looked rather like a 
Shire horse in the paddock at 
Aintree, but at least she showed 
signs of the stout heart that 
we afterwards proved her to 
have. 

A week later she was ours 
(paid for temporarily by money 
borrowed from a regimental 
fund that existed to allow 
impecunious officers to buy 
polo ponies in easy stages), 
and we set about making plans 
to bring her to her new home 
port. It happened to be a 
time of year when leave was 
not easily come by, and so the 
first voyage in the new craft 
had to be made at a week-end. 
We needed an ebb to take her 
out of the Crouch and to the 
north, and then a flood to 
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carry her up the Colne. On 
Sunday, we observed, high 
water was at 3 AM.; on 


Saturday I was Orderly Officer, 
my duties ceasing at midnight. 
The plan, therefore, was that 
Patrick and I should leave bar- 
racks on the stroke of twelve, 
drive to Burnham-on-Crouch, 
board the ship and start down 
the river so as to be off the 
mouth of the Colne at nine 
o’clock, ready to come up to 
our destination with the first 
of the flood. That it was 
windy, a strange coast, strange 
conditions of sailing and a 
strange craft did not greatly 
perturb us; I was longing to 
be afloat again in a boat of 
(partly) my own, and Patrick 
to taste the joys of a sport of 
whose delights he was weary of 
hearing second hand from me. 

I forget why we were late ; 
but the tide had long since 
turned before we reached Burn- 
ham, and it was a weary pull 
out to where Adventuress was 
lying. As soon as the anchor 
was up, we were hurtling away 
down-stream at the rate of 
knots in pitch dark. ‘ This,” 
I explained to Patrick, “ is 
sailing.”? At the end of half 
an hour, in an effort to keep 
in the middle of the river 
where we knew the channel to 
be, we were out of sight of 
both banks, and still going like 
fury with a southerly wind 
abeam and the terrific tide 
that in a few months’ time we 
were to take for granted. At 
about four o’clock there was a 
sudden jolt, and Patrick, who 
was up forward gazing into 
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the sky for some familiar star, 
fell overboard. I rescued him— 
he was swimming about under 
the impression that he was 
out of his depth, oblivious of 
the fact that we had run 
ashore—and we tried to get 
her off by backing the jib and 
punting with the sweeps, but 
to no purpose. Then as a last 
expedient I did something 
that stamped me at once as 
a stranger to the Essex coast: 
I took off all my clothes except 
for a pair of socks and jumped 
overboard, meaning to shove 
her head round. I instantly 
disappeared in mud up to my 
waist and in water over my 
head. Patrick hauled me out 
with a boat-hook, disconsolate 
and minus my socks, and we 
dosed each other with whisky 
till our teeth stopped chat- 
tering. 

There was nothing to be 
done except to throw out the 
anchor at such an angle as 
would bring her head round 
when the tide came back for 
us, to cook a meal and to go 
to bed. While we were pre- 
paring our food we came across 
a lot of crockery, over and 
above what we had brought 
to stock the boat, which had 
belonged to her previous owner ; 
and this, although it was per- 
fectly good, Patrick insisted 
on throwing overboard on 
the rather inadequate grounds 
that it had not been washed. 
During this process he in- 
advertently knocked overboard 
the boat-hook from the place 
where it had been lying since 
my spectacular rescue. 
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When morning came we were 
perched on a high mountain of 
mud off Foulness Island, about 
four hundred yards from the 
sea and some twenty feet above 
it. Around us lay embedded 
in the mud a mass of nonde- 
script china, a boat-hook and 
@ pair of socks, a sight which, 
except for the boat-hook re- 
trieved with some difficulty 
and much danger by a lasso, 
we had to endure for five hours 
until we were afloat again. 
Shipping was passing up and 
down all round us, and we had 
to spend the morning trying 
to look as if we had come there 
from choice for a quiet Sunday. 
Worst of all, we were due back 
off leave that night, so that 
when the tide came back to 
us there was not time to wait 
for the ebb and continue our 
voyage; we had to return 
to Burnham and ring up for 
our expectant brother officers 
to come and fetch us from 
our starting-place instead of 
meeting us where we had in- 
tended. 


That first inauspicious trip, 
however, brought us no ill- 
luck, and for the next couple 
of years we had many a 
pleasant cruise in Adventuress. 
On spring evenings we would 
come hot foot off range duty 
to scrape her and paint her, 
to pitch her bottom and stitch 
her sails. Our batmen, too, 
used to volunteer to help, and 
would splash themselves hap- 
pily with paint for hours at 
a time. This work was done 
at Rowhedge, a small and 


picturesque village a couple of 
miles below Colchester, where 
the tide was only up for four 
hours a day and where the 
rest of the time the rive 
ran a modest trickle between 
huge walls of mud. There 
was a small hard below the old 
tumble-down quay, where Ad. 
venturess lay while we worked 
on her in the soft light of May 
evenings until the sun went 
down. Then the ferryman 
would make fast his ferry for 
the last time, Cranfield of the 
Ellen Mary would take down 
his nets from the shrouds where 
they were drying, and we would 
all adjourn to supper in the 
pub, preceded by a glass of 
beer with the fishermen. Dur- 
ing this last ceremony we had 
to put up with a great deal of 
kindly but contradictory advice 
as to various methods of paint- 
ing and pitching, and the rival 
merits of black lead and anti- 
fouling for a boat’s bottom. 
Every piece of advice finished 
with the dictum, ‘‘ That last 
better’n anything, that do.” 
They were a friendly lot; and 
when, towards the end of May, 
everything was finished and 
we were ready to drop down 
the river to our mooring off 
East Mersea Golf Course, all 
Rowhedge would turn out to 
see us go. And a pretty hash 
we made of it once, but that 
is neither here nor there. 

It is not easy now to re- 
member the details of our 
Many voyages, except a8 @ 
vague haze of pleasant mem- 
ories. A cold night on man- 
q@uvres, or a hot day on the 
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range, would be followed by 
sails on sunny afternoons or 
cool evenings, and the discom- 
forts of a week spent in fight- 
ing battles on the training 
area were forgotten in the 
pleasures of a week-end up the 
Blackwater River. Sometimes 
we ventured farther afield and 
sailed along the coast to Har- 
wich, where we might explore 
the Stour to Manningtree or 
trace the tortuous course of 
the Orwell above Pin Mill. 
It was rather lazy sailing on 
the whole, in which we included 
long bouts of sun-bathing, or a 
tow behind the yacht on a 
line. Certain epic days stand 
out, such as the day when we 
were caught in a north-westerly 
gale off the Naze, or a glorious 
single-handed sail from Pin 
Mill to Brightlingsea with the 
sun rising over Landguard 
Point. Once or twice we had 
@ joint cruise with a boat 
belonging to the King’s Shrop- 
shire Light Infantry. Some 
nights we spent becalmed ; 
some, a8 was predicted for us 
at the outset, on a sandbank. 
But before long we learned the 
intricacies of that over-shoaled 
coast; and although once or 
twice we were late for dinner 
or bed, we were never late for 
hor absent from a parade—a 
bogey that is always at the 
elbow of the military sailing 
man. It was pleasant, too, 
in hot weather, instead of 
tossing about on one’s bed in 
barracks, to go for a sail in 
the evening, to sleep up some 
inland creek within sound of 
the duck and curlew out on 
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the saltings, and to drop down 
on the tide to our moorings in 
time to get back for breakfast, 
barracks and things military. 

Those members of the syndi- 
eate without previous sailing 
experience soon picked some 
up, though not always without 
trouble. One, for instance, 
greatly daring, invited a field 
officer and his wife for a sail 
one day on a falling tide and 
a fresh breeze. He weighed 
his anchor rather before he 
was ready, and, desperately 
hoisting sail, rammed an in- 
offensive barge, which was lying 
at anchor near the mooring, 
full on the port bow. A 
speechless bargeman came up 
from below, shoved them off 
and retired to the after-cabin. 
Thirty seconds later they hit 
her again on the port quarter. 
The bargeman reappeared, no 
longer speechless, and shoved 
them off again, this time 
turning them round with a 
boat - hook, to ensure that 
his siesta was disturbed no 
more. They promptly ran 
ashore, fifty yards below the 
point where they had started 
from two eventful minutes be- 
fore. It was, as I have already 
said, a falling tide; so they 
had their tea, watched the sea 
receding until six o’clock and 
then returned home. 

It will be realised from the 
foregoing that Adventuress soon 
became a well-known craft on 
the coasts of Essex. She and 
her crew made many friends 
among ships and ships’ crews. 
Some of the yachts rather 
despised her, perhaps; her 














black hull and her tanned 
sails seemed to place her more 
in the category of barge or 
oyster-smack than in that of 
the holystoned, white-painted 
yachts. It was eventually too 
much for the senior member of 
the syndicate when we arrived 
one evening off a popular sea- 
side resort, and were asked by 
a gentleman in a straw boater 
and white trousers if we had 
any fish for sale. He insisted 
that she must be painted as 
became a yacht; and although 
for a time we compromised 
with battleship grey, in the 
end he had his way, and 
Adventuress became a dingy 
white—dingy, because she con- 
tinued to run on the mud as 
before, and the mops we bought 
for her toilet were invariably 
knocked overboard sooner or 
later by some zealous but 
clumsy sailor. Her lines, grace- 
ful but sturdy, would have 
been more suitably clad in 
honest working black, like her 
friends E293 of the Tolles- 
bury fishing fleet, or Faith 
Robey or the Lord Warden 
among the barges; but she 
continued to sail as faithfully 
and to put up as patiently 
with the energetic enthusiasm 
of her mixed crew. She used 
sometimes to pull our legs by 
climbing the mud-bank of the 
river, where she would sit 
smirking but immovable when 
we came down to sail her, or 
by riding off into deep water 
where we had to swim out to 
her. Sometimes, too, when sail- 
ing in a breeze, she would toss 
her head so that the fastenings 
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of all her lockers came undone 
and their contents rolled about 
in a jangling heap on the floor- 
boards, while everyone wag 
too busy to attend to them, 
She was none the less a faithful 
friend that never failed us. 


The time came at last when 
the regiment left Essex and 
returned to a station in Seot- 
land. The syndicate by now 
was sadly dispersed. Two of 
the three most faithful members 
had been sent variously to 
India and the Depét in the 
north. What was to be done 
with the ship? It was de 
cided in the end that she should 
follow us to the Clyde, far 
from her native waters, and 
carry us about the lochs and 
islands of the west coast of 
Scotland. The trouble was 
to get her there. To take her 
round Land’s End was getting 
on for a thousand miles. To 
sail her to the Forth and 
thence through the Forth and 
Clyde Canal was nearly five 
hundred. To pack her off 
north by train would cost 
fully half her purchase money ; 
to sail her to London River 
and then ship her, nearly as 
much. The only sane and 
obvious course was to sell her 
where she was; and from the 
purely financial point of view 
she would, like all sailing craft, 
command a better price in the 
south than on the Clyde. But 
the sane and obvious was 
proudly spurned. Adventuress 
had become too firm a friend 
to leave behind us. We de- 
cided on Course 2—to sail her 
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to the Clyde via the Forth and 
Clyde Canal, 

Now the projected voyage 
might take four days, or it 
might take forty—Adventuress 
had no auxiliary power to help 
her through contrary tides or 
calms, or into refractory har- 
pours. Nor, unless all grouse 
shooting was to be sacrificed 
for the year, was there enough 
leave to make sure of getting 
her north. We had no inten- 
tion of sailing without regard 
to the weather, (That is an- 
other crab to military sailing ; 
you must sail when you have 
leave, whatever the weather, 
or not at all.) All we could 
aim at was getting her as far 
north as possible that year, 
say, to the Humber, finishing 
the trip in the spring. So one 
day Adventuress sailed out of 
the Colne for the last time, and 
round to Mersea, where she 
was scraped and painted, this 
time by professional hands, 
white topsides and red below 
the water-line, her standing and 
running rigging all made new 
and @ new grass rope bent. on 
to her spare anchor. 

Her crew for this first stage 
of her journey was myself and 
Raymond. Raymond was the 
ruling spirit of the Shropshire’s 
boat mentioned above; he 
had often sailed in consort 
with Adventuress, and once or 
twice actually aboard her. A 
better chief officer, leading sea- 
man and assistant cook could 
not have been got. His only 
fault as a crew lay in his, to 
me, undue sense of cleanliness, 
He was one of those, again 
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to me, exasperatingly sensible 
sailors whose motto is “a 
place for everything, and every- 
thing in its place.’”’ They are 
exasperating to me because 
they are undoubtedly right. 
Adventuress became subjugated. 
to Raymond from the start, 
and never once, throughout the 
voyage, even in the very worst 
of weather, did she encourage 
her crockery to burst from the 
confines of her lockers, To 
Raymond, apart from his gifts 
as a sailor, we owed our 
constant comfort and decent 
meals. And, believe it or 
not, the fellow shaved—every 
day. 

The voyage was uneventful 
except that it came on to blow 
every night, and we were driven 
to seek shelter in harbours 
until morning. At Yarmouth, 
the second night, it was blowing 
up hard, and we had to get 
into the harbour’ entrance 
against a head wind and a 
strong tide. After two vain 
attempts I made Raymond 
jump ashore with a line as we 
swirled past the pier - head 
and tow me up the harbour 
with the help of some willing 
and kindly trippers. Somebody 
in an official-looking cap was 
rude about my seamanship 
here, I remember ; but an hour 
or two later the harbour-master 
called me “ skipper,” which 
put me into a good temper 
again, even though he was 
dunning me for harbour dues 
at the time, Later we had an 
uncomfortable night off Sher- 
ingham, lying to two anchors 
in a heavy sea. We spent five 
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hours of it on deck forward, 
with a bottle of whisky and 
some biscuits, to prevent the 
seas breaking over her counter ; 
for the tide ran strong enough 
to swing her head to tide and 
stern to wind. An increase 
of wind at dawn made her 
anchors drag; so we ran for 
Cromer under double-reefed 
mainsail and storm-jib. 

Our leave was up the follow- 
ing day. The rough weather 
had beaten us in our effort to 
make the Humber, and the 
problem that now vexed us 
was where to leave the boat 
for the winter. We decided on 
Blakeney, and that same even- 
ing we persuaded four fisher- 
men, members of the lifeboat 
crew, to tow us round there in 
a couple of crab-boats. On the 
way, Raymond and I cooked all 
that remained of our stores, 
and the whole party feasted 
on sausages, eggs, bacon, fried 
potatoes and cake, washed down 
with beer, whisky and tea, 
till not a crumb nor a drop 
remained. Thus, with much 
raising of mugs and shouting 
of toasts across the water, we 
came at last to Blakeney about 
nine o’clock. It had been a 
cheerful evening, and we trysted 
to meet each other again when 
we came back for the boat 
after the winter. None of us 
dreamed that a week before 
our arrival the boat in which 
they were fishing was to break 
up beneath them in a sudden 
gale. They were all drowned 
before the lifeboat, from which 
they themselves had saved so 
many lives, could reach them. 


Snug in a mud berth far up 
the creek, Adventuress lay al] 
winter under the care of a 
fisherman. I myself spent the 
winter less happily in dismal] 
Glasgow weather, but with the 
summer to look forward to, 
when Adventuress should be in 
commission on the Clyde. But 
it was not till August that we 
were able to get away, and then 
only for five days; so I 
arranged with a shipping com- 
pany to carry her from Hull 
to Leith, if bad weather short- 
ened the already short time 
at our disposal. I was out of 
touch with Raymond, and the 
crew this year consisted of 
Nevile, Michael and myself. 

Bad luck dogged us from the 
start. We began by missing 
our tide at Blakeney, owing to 
the lateness of our train ; when 
at last we did get away, the 
daylight showed us a threaten- 
ing sky to windward. We 
thought it advisable to shelter 
in Wells, and had to risk a 
narrow channel through the 
breakers to the inner harbour ; 
but our caution was justified, 
for it blew great guns until 
tea-time. 

All afternoon and evening we 
spent in making preparations 
for our crossing of the mouth 
of the Wash next day. When 
I look back and try to be 
wise after the event, it is 
difficult to see what precautions 
we should or could have taken 
other than we did. We enlisted 
the opinion of all the fishermen 
we met concerning weather 
and course. We got weather 
forecasts and a course from 
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the coastguards. #Everyone 

that the sea next day 
would be smooth, and the 
wind a light south-westerly. 
Our course was to Holme Point, 
thence to the Lynn Well Light- 
ship and so due north to the 
Lincolnshire coast and Grimsby. 
The wireless prophesied rough 
weather off the coast of Ireland ; 
but that did not worry us. 


At 4.30 a.m. that Black 
Monday morning we _ were 
roused, a8 we had hoped, by 
the chug of the fishing boats 
making for sea; and one of 
them consented to give us a 
tow. Outside the harbour there 
was a soldier’s breeze from the 
south-west, and we made splen- 
did time past Scolt Head, the 
famous bird sanctuary. The 
future looked rosy with nothing 
to worry about until Grimsby. 
Adventuress’s lockers were 
stuffed with food, some bought, 
some pressed on us by fisher- 
men and other quickly made 
friends. Half a dozen hard- 
boiled eggs were handy in 
case we had no time to cook, 
and also some cake bought the 
evening before. Two fishing 
lines, the apple of Nevile’s 
eye, which he had disentangled 
the previous day with some 
hours of hard work and hard 
swearing, and from which he 
hoped great things, trailed 
pleasantly astern. So also did 
Michael, who, ostensibly out 
of consideration for us, but in 
actual fact to avoid doing 
such work as might crop up, 
had announced his intention of 
making a thorough toilet. He 
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certainly needed it. First, he 
shaved (shades of Raymond !) 
and brushed his teeth, then he 
towed on a long line behind the 
boat, swallowing a good deal 
of sea in the process and turn- 
ing over and over in the water 
like a patent log. When at 
last he hauled himself aboard, 
he had successfully spent about 
an hour in making himself 
clean, as he called it. Even 
then it was not too apparent 
to the rest of us. 

We were abreast of Holme 
Point about eight o’clock, and 
changed course for the light- 
ship in accordance with our 
instructions. The chart showed 
a half-mile channel between 
two banks that dried at low 
water, and soon we picked up 
breakers on both bows, just 
where they ought to _ be. 
Michael was steering, I was 
standing on deck forward mak- 
ing out the channel and Nevile 
was playing with the compass 
astern, taking bearings on 
everything in sight and a good 
many things that were not. 
There were the breakers—Sunk 
Sand and Middle Bank—and 
there apparently in front of 
us lay the channel, since there 
was no discoloration in the 
water. I took a sounding— 
three fathom, all correct. 
Fifteen seconds later there was 
a sudden bump, then another 
and another, and finally a 
whole series. We were aground. 
We forsook the tiller, let down 
the mainsail with a run, 
dropped anchor, and as she 
bumped round into the wind, 
let go jib and staysail too. 
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The situation was nothing 
very dreadful. We were ashore, 
it is true, on what appeared 
to be hard sand, in a place 
where, according to our chart, 
our course and our instruc- 
tions, hard sand had no busi- 
ness to be. There was also a 
goodish breeze, and blowing in 
the direction we wanted to go, 
which was tantalising, but, 
at the moment, nothing worse. 
The tide was rising, and if we 
stayed where we were, in an 
hour or two it should take us 
off and let us over whatever 
this obstruction was. We 
checked our course and posi- 
tion with the shore, just under 
two miles off, and the Lynn 
Well Lightship, about the same 
distance to the northward, and 
found it correct. We ought, 
of course, to have known that 
these channels in the Wash 
are always changing. The 
trouble was that we could not 
tell the shape or direction of 
the bank we were on. We 
discovered afterwards that if 
we had let her bump on for 
another hundred and fifty yards 
we would have cleared into 
deep water, and running on the 
same course would have got 
under the lee of the Lincoln- 
shire coast before the gale 
fairly caught us. The sky 
to windward showed no sign 
of a blow; Adventuress had 
been ashore before without 
ill-effects ; the bumping was 
not very bad ; and accordingly 
we decided to wait where we 
were for the tide. But to 
lighten her we deemed it best 
to jump overboard, and quickly. 


At first we contented our 
selves with being overboard, 
and finding the water not much 
over our waists we separated 
and began walking about to 
try and find deep water. Every 
now and then we found some, 
suddenly and unexpectedly, but 
these were only isolated holes, 
twisted in the sand, no doubt, 
by some trick of the tide. 
Once, when I turned to call to 
Nevile, I found myself sinking 
nearly up to the knees in soft 
sand; and after that we 
thought it better to return to 
the boat, the more so because 
our search had so far been 
fruitless. When we got back 
she was bumping rather worse, 
so we held her, Michael 
forward, Nevile amidships 
and myself at her stern, to 
take the strain off her. At 
this moment I found to my 
annoyance and the consider- 
able disgust of the others, 
that I had gone overboard with 
all the ship’s matches in my 
pocket, namely, a couple of 
ordinary boxes and about a 
dozen Dr Barnardos. All these 
I tipped out on to the counter 
to try and dry them. 

The water was not really 
cold, though every few minutes 
a rather higher wave would 
come along and lap playfully 
up to a new and colder high- 
water mark on our shrinking 
bodies. The first wave to 
catch us under the armpits 
was @ proper brute. Nevile, 
amidships, with his hands on 
the gunwale, was pretending to 
be a bathing belle. Each time 
@ wave came he would take 
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his' weight on his hands and 
= to avoid it, screaming the 


oe was the last time we 
laughed for many hours. 

For all within ten minutes 
the soldier’s breeze blew up 
into half a gale, and the sea 
into a churning mass of grey 
water. We hung on like grim 
death to stop her bumping ; 
but although there was more 
water now with the rising tide, 
the increase in the sea smashed 
her up and down more than 
ever. I remember, as I 
struggled to keep her counter 
steady and save the rudder, 
seeing the foolish faces of Dr 
Barnardo’s children smirking 
up at me from the deck, 
six inches from my eyes. I 
remember Nevile, no longer 
laughing, bearing down on the 
gunwale with all his weight, 
and Michael with his arms 
round the bowsprit pulling on 
it desperately where it joined 
the deck. Within ten minutes 
an annoying mishap had turned 
into what we all realized was 
something pretty serious. 

This holding of the boat was 
no good. Something had to 
be done. I did not know how 
the bow end was holding out, 
but the tiller was being forced 
up and down by the rudder 
with an ominous creak at 
every wave, and a plank was 
rapidly going, under the stern. 
The sea was terrific, the boat 
in all probability badly strained 
—so badly that even if we got 
her clear of the sandbank I 
would not risk heaving to and 
fetching up heaven knows where 





after a gale which would last 
heaven knows how long. There 
were two alternatives. One 
was to risk the sands and run 
for the Lincolnshire coast, with 
the treble risk of more sand, 
of being pooped, or of a sudden 
dissolution of the boat from 
the joint stress of wind, sea 
and what she had already 
undergone. The other was to 
beat off the sands to windward, 
as nearly as possible on the 
line we had come on to them, 
and make for shelter beneath 
Holme Point. If we could not 
save her, we could beach her. 
It was no longer a question of 
losing the boat alone. Against 
this, just to leeward lay the 
Middle Sands, where we could 
see the seas pounding into 
clouds of spray, a matter of a 
few hundred yards off; if we 
made much leeway, we should 
fetch up there and be worse off 
than ever. 

Adventuress was flinging her 
head high in the air and crash- 
ing down on her rudder, then 
throwing up her stern and half 
splintering her forefoot. One 
thing I was sure of, that she 
would never ride it out. 
Searching desperately for her 
kedge-anchor, I could find it 
nowhere. Perhaps it had dis- 
appeared during the winter; 
perhaps, as I think, I had 
used Raymond’s last year in- 
stead of mine, and forgotten I 
had taken it away again. At 
any rate, it was not aboard 
now, when we needed it more 
than we had ever done before. 
Moreover, to ride out the gale 
on a single anchor, we should 
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have to use an abnormal length 
of chain; and after the first 
ten or twelve fathom, I knew 
it to be chipping with rust 
flakes, and did not dare rely 
on it. 

The last course, then—to 
try and beat to Holme Point. 
Nevile came up from the well, 
where he had been bailing 
with a pail—quicker than the 
pump with the quantity of 
water there was aboard—and 
he and Michael set to work on 
the anchor while I tackled the 
mainsail. We got her going, 
but there was no way out of 
that treacherous maze of sand, 
and with crash after crash she 
bumped and bumped, until 
she was making no progress 
and lay in a worse place than 
before. Down all sail (Michael 
got a vicious whipping blow 
on the head from the block on 
the staysail halliards) and let 
go anchor—same game as 
before. 

A shout from Nevile at this 
moment showed us a new factor 
in the crisis. The anchor chain 
had torn away the fairlead, 
and was ploughing a furrow 
through the bare gunwale; 
the bitts—a series of wooden 
cross bars in the deck round 
which the anchor chain is 
twisted to make it fast—were 
straining badly also. As we 
looked to see there was a 
splintering, cracking noise; 
they tore out completely and 
the chain began to run. We 
jumped on it to check it, and 
then took a turn round the 
mast—no easy job, for it took 
us all our strength to hold it 
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in; and when at last we had 
done it, we saw at a glance 
that the mast would not stang 
the strain, though Nevile with 
bleeding hands was saving it aj] 
he could. 

It was no time for false 
pride. We had to signal for 
help. Michael helped me pull 
off my sweater, and the two 
of us tore at my white shirt 
underneath until we had 
stripped it clear. Then he 
climbed the mast with it and 
made it fast, while I rushed 
forward to help Nevile. There 
ensued the worst half-hour any 
of us have ever undergone. 
Nevile and I were stretched 
with our feet against what 
remained of the gunwale, hold- 
ing on to the anchor chain to 
try and ease the strain on the 
mast. Michael, who had dis- 
covered some dry matches in 
the cabin, was soaking in par- 
affin everything he could find 
that would burn, and holding 
it aloft on the boat-hook while 
it blazed. In this way we 
watched him over our shoulders 
burning our bedding and any- 
thing else that was dry enough 
to light. Without a pang I 
watched a quilt flea-bag vanish 
under my eyes that I had 
saved up for when a boy at 
school; it had kept me warm 
many a night in yachts, on 
manoeuvres, in camp, both at 
home and abroad. But the 
force of the wind was so great 
that all these treasures dis- 
appeared in a mere puff of 
smoke; they would not blaze 
up properly. 

Our hope was that these 
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would be seen from 
the shore or the lightship and 
pring out the lifeboat from 
Hunstanton. It was not till 


afterwards that we learnt 
there were no coastguards along 
that part of the coast and no 


lifeboat at Hunstanton; thank 

ess, we did not know it 
at the time. There was another 
chance also, but it was a 
question whether we would 
pe alive by the time it brought 
us help: a mile to seaward 
there was @ number of fishing 
poats that had been caught 
napping just as we had, and 
now, With mainsail set to steady 
them, were beating for shelter 
under power. Their route lay 
a mile to the north-west beyond 
the sandbanks, and by the 
look of things they were having 
a rough time too. They surely 
must see our signals, and would 
notify the lifeboat people as 
soon as they were in safety 
themselves. But why the devil 
did not they acknowledge them ? 
Michael was dancing about on 
the counter waving a towel, 
while Nevile and I groaned 
at the anchor chain, peering 
through the air, now grey 
with flying spray, towards the 
direction from which the life- 
boat should come. I remember 
we kept telling each other that 
they were being damned slow, 
and that they must have seen 
us by now. Looking back on 
it, we must have been a very 
odd sight, for Nevile was 
dressed in a shirt, a pair of 
trousers, two pairs of socks 
and no shoes, while I had only 
shoes, trousers, braces, and an 


eyeglass slung round my bare 
shoulders with a bit of spun- 
yarn. Needless to say, I 
could hardly see through it for 
caked salt. 

“ They’ve changed course ! ”’ 
shouted Michael all at once, 
and we saw that the first two 
fishing boats had passed, but 
the third was bearing down on 
us. We all cheered lustily, 
but too soon, for a minute later 
it bore away again and dis- 
appeared into the gale. Look- 
ing miserably to seaward we 
could see two more, but they 
were still hull down. In twenty 
minutes they would be abreast 
of us, but farther out than the 
last had been. We could not 
help a horrid feeling; if she 
had seen nothing, what hope 
had we next time ? 

Michael made his towel fast 
to the mast, just below my 
shirt, and slithering perilously 
down again went below to 
prepare more clothes for burn- 
ing. We discussed our chances 
of swimming ashore near Scolt 
Head, using the tide and such 
fittings of the boat as would 
float. Then, thank heaven, 
Michael had a brain-wave. 

“They can’t see that damn 
white shirt of yours against 
this background !’’ he shouted. 
Up the mast he went again, 
carrying his blue sweater. The 
towel was in ribbons where he 
had left it, and he tied the 
sweater in its place. 

The last boat but one went 
by. We shouted and waved, 
though how we hoped to make 
ourselves heard three-quarters 
of a mile away we did not 
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consider; perhaps we were 
rather hysterical. We still held 
on to the chain. There seemed 
nothing better to do. The last 
fishing boat changed course— 
she came on towards us. She 
did not go about again, but 
deliberately bumped over the 
sands at the risk of sharing our 
own fate and came up astern 
of us. She was the Hetty May, 
LN 265. There were three men 
in her well, and she was rolling 
like a devil fifty yards astern 
of us. 

Michael joined Nevile at the 
chain, while I went aft and 
shouted. We heard nothing of 
each other for the gale ex- 
cept that I made out they 
were bumping hard and must 
get away quick. [I also caught 
the words “ King’s Lynn.” She 
came alongside and crashed 
hideously into Adventuress and 
also into my foot, with which 
I had foolishly tried to stave 
her off. One of her crew leapt 
aboard with a warp, which he 
made fast forward. The noise 
and the spray were terrific. 
She lurched into Adventuress’s 
port bow, tore out the bow- 
sprit and a long ugly gash 
below her topstrake. 

‘Let go your anchor chain 
altogether!” shouted the 
skipper. He was right. We 
could. never have hauled it 
in; but apart from the turn 
round the mast, it was fast 
down below. Two _ valises, 
heavy enough at the best of 
times, doubly heavy now with 
sea water, lay on top of the 
strip of wood to which the end 
was fast. They filled the whole 





space between ballast and d 
with a@ swirl of smelly bi 
water all about them, and 
they could not be dislodged, 
Perhaps if the chain was allowed 
to run it would snap clear of 
its own force, as the last fey 
feet of it were rusty and weak, 
I cast off the turns round the 
mast, and the chain ground 
quickly through the rough 
hawse-pipe, burying the deck 
in rusty flakes and ploughing 
its way through the battered 
gunwale. It checked suddenly 
with a crash ; the rotten links 
and the wooden baulk had 
held. But the strain was tre- 
mendous, and could not be 
resisted for more than a few 
seconds, so I doubled back to 
the tiller to be in readiness. 
There was no sign of Michael 
or Nevile, till I caught sight of 
them aboard the smack shout- 
ing to me, though I could not 
hear them, to come aboard too. 
The skipper added his voice— 

“You won’t do no good 
aboard there,’ he shouted. 
‘¢‘ Have to leave the tiller and 
chance it. If the tow-rope 
breaks while you’re towing, 
we'll never get you.” 

It was true enough. I think 
perhaps I was glad to have to 
leave her. At any rate, I 
was leaving last, in the best 
sea style. But Michael spoilt 
that dramatic moment, because, 
seeing one of the smack’s crew 
busy again with the tow-rope, 
he jumped back aboard Adven- 
twress and salvaged his coat 
and mine. I had also snatched 
up my blue sweater from where 
it had lain on deck for the last 
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half-hour since my shirt had 
fluttered out at the masthead ; 
luck had saved it from 
ing overboard. 
o The anchor chain still held, 
though the mast strained and 
bent. 

“Steady ahead... . Touch 
her ahead ... steady!” said 
the skipper, while the mate 
stood by the engine; still no 
sign of a break. We had now 
sheered away twenty yards 
from Adventuress. The skipper 
decided to stand in a bit and 
pick up the chain if he could 
get it in no other way. 

“ Ahead . . . steady.” 

There was a terrific bang 
and a rattle; then another 
rattle that seemed right under 
the smack. The chain had 
parted, coiled viciously through 
the air like a cracking whip, 
torn its way through the deck 
and coiled round our propeller. 

“ Astern!”’ cried the skip- 
per; but the mate was before 
him, and after ten of the 
ugliest seconds of the whole 
business the chain was free 
and the propeller intact. 

“ Ahead ! ”? Adventuress 
came round to the rope, flung 
her head high in the air and 
buried it in the surf ; lay on her 
beam-ends for ten full seconds ; 
righted herself and then fol- 
lowed. Inside a minute we 
had bumped ahead from off 
the sands; the mate winked 
kindly at me, and the hand 
laughed. 

Then began a nightmare 
journey of five hours and a 
half. A sea broke over us 
every fifteen seconds. We were 


feeling weak and ill and bitterly 
cold, more from the suspense 
than from the actual con- 
ditions. They sent us forward 
between waves to the cabin, 
down the forehatch ; there sat 
a green-faced man who looked 
with less surprise than one 
would have expected at three 
men joining the boat from 
nowhere in mid-sea. He merely 
said, “I’m hellish ill,’ and 
shut his eyes again. We asked 
afterwards if he were one of 
the crew. 

‘Oh, no!” said the mate, 
amused; ‘he’s just out for 
pleasure.”’ 

The cabin was stuffy, and 
after a few minutes of welcome 
relief, in which we discovered 
that our hands were as raw as 
beef steak and a mass of 
bloody flesh, we tottered back 
to the well. To our surprise 
we saw close alongside us an- 
other fishing boat, the Gladys, 
which had caught up Hetty 
May and had stood by while 
we were being taken off. We 
had never noticed her. Her 
skipper was brother of ours. 
Seeing we were all fit and 
uninjured, he pushed on ahead 
and left Hetty May to tow her 
unwieldy derelict a little slower, 

Hungry, cold, and drenched 
with heavy seas every quarter 
of a minute, we felt acutely our 
lack of clothes. Michael was 
worst off, having only flannel 
trousers, coat and torn shirt; 
his sweater, which had brought 
us salvation, was still flying at 
Adwenturess’s mast-head in 
company with my shirt. She 
herself was at once a desperate 
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but a gallant sight. Her jib, 
which had split in our first 
abortive attempt to sail her 
off, trailed in tatters in the 
water on her starboard bow. 
Her staysail was decently 
furled, her mainsail held im- 
prisoned enough wind to bal- 
loon it out in great pockets 
along the boom. Her bow- 
sprit, bitts, jib sheets and out- 
hauls lay all in a heap on the 
foredeck; the gaping wound 
in her bow was growing wider 
and wider. The cork linoleum 
on her deck was stripping off, 
and her planks looked slimy 
green beneath. Every now and 
then something floated out of 
the cabin and away on the 
crest of the seas. Every now 
and then she yawed away off 
her course, and we saw the 
ruination along her sides and 
the length of her decks. But 
even in her extremity she rode 
the seas most beautifully, for 
all that she was sunk very low 
in them. 

Once, the tow-rope was al- 
most stranded through. They 
hauled her up close, and for 
five minutes we held our breath 
while, in heavy sea-boots and 
oilskins, within an inch of 
going overboard, they struggled 
with her. Like most fisher- 
men, none of them could swim 
a stroke.. They got a new 
length bent on to her, and 
away we went again. 

At a quarter to one, after 
two hours of towing her through 
such seas as I hope never to 
see again, with wind and sea 
blowing up harder yet, the 
hole in her bow was yawning 
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very wide, and it was obviong 
that she was water-logged, 
Suddenly, by some trick of the 
tow-rope, she yawed off broad- 
side on to the wind. A huge 
green sea laid her on her beam 
ends. We fancied we heard 
@ grinding sound as the ballast 
shifted, or perhaps even fell 
through her battered sides, 
The skipper roared, ‘‘ Cut her 
away!’? The two warps were 
hacked through, and she sank 
in twenty seconds. For a 
moment, a8 we rose On &@ wave, 
we saw the whole length of 
her deck; on the next, only 
the mast with our garments 
still on it. Then there was no 
sign of her: only something 
that looked like a kettle float- 
ing on the water. 

No words could reproduce 
the desolation we felt as we 
saw her go. I do not think at 
that moment I felt as grateful 
for being saved myself as I 
did afterwards. For the last 
three years I had spent every 
penny and every moment I 
could spare on Adventuress, 
and a good many of both that 
I could not. But soon we came 
to realize that we were lucky 
not to have gone down with 
her, and there was considerable 
comfort to be derived from 
that. We heard now that my 
shirt and the holocaust of 
clothes and bedding had not 
been seen; our rescuers had 
not even seen the boat. The 
mate, coming up from the 
engine for a breath of air, 
had caught sight of Michael’s 
sweater, a small black speck 
flying from an invisible mast. 
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To that sudden brain - wave 
of Michael’s we owed our 
lives. 

There is not much more to 
tell. We reached King’s Lynn 
after five and a half hours in 
the open fishing boat, bailing 
and pumping continuously ; for 
part of the time we thought 
we were out of the frying-pan 
into the fire, for every sea 
broke over the well and filled 
it with a swirl of water. At 
the quay and in the streets 
were groups of anxious women, 
asking for news of their men- 
folk. I hope and believe they 
all got in sooner or later. The 
skipper’s wife received us 
warmly, with food and rum and 
tea and a hot fire, after which 
I spent an hour with Castleton, 
the skipper, making a pool of 
water on the office floor of 
the Customs House, where I 
had to report the wreck. Next 
we proceeded to a neighbouring 
rectory, where Nevile had an 
uncle; and the joy of our 
welcome there, our hot baths 
and borrowed clothes, still 
seems like a fairy tale. With 
Nevile shoeless,Michael sweater- 
less, me shirtless, and all hatless, 
we were not a pretty sight. 
We brought nothing from the 


wreck but what we stood up 
in; @ compass, a cheque- 
book and our lives. 

Our brother officers read out 
headlines from a ‘ Field’ article, 
‘Charts, Compass and Com- 
mon-sense,’”’ or remind us to 
carry out the good resolutions 
we are supposed to have made 
on the 20th August last. We 
do not mind, for we have 
plenty to be grateful for; and 
if I have not said much about 
Castleton and his men, it does 
not mean that we do not know 
what we owe him. Adventuress 
will never see the Clyde after 
all. She lies in four fathoms 
of water, where her mast might 
be a menace to fishing craft 
at low-water springs, so they 
are going to rip it out of 
her. This done, nothing will 
remain to show where she lies ; 
anybody who wants sundry 
clothes, oilskins, books, charts 
and instruments, as well as 
half a dozen hard-boiled eggs 
and a bag of new potatoes, 
must buy a diving-suit and go 
there quick. But to me there 
remain many pleasant memories 
of happy days aboard my first 
command ; and I am not likely 
to forget her last plunge into 
the depths. 
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BY ZERES, 


CoMPARED with myself the 
Wandering Jew was a seden- 
tary person. Although I am 
possessed of every instinct of 
the homing pigeon, and regard 
wanderlust a8 a perverse mania, 
none the less it has been my 
predestined lot to hike, ride, or 
sail over half the planet. 

I left Sandhurst aged nine- 
teen, when fate first drove me 
eastward. My father, a sailor 
and an Ulsterman, saw me off. 
He presented me with a ship’s 
prescription against prickly 
heat, and a work called ‘ Forty 
Reasons for not joining the 
Church of Rome.’ Usually con- 
temptuous of the Army, he 
said of the Punjab Frontier 
Force, ‘‘ Anyhow, there’ll be 
no d—d millinery.” I often 
pondered his words, shivering 
in a ragged sheepskin amid 
Peiwar Kotal snows, or when 
the red-hot rocks of Miranzai 
peeled the soles off my sambhur 
hide field-boots. 

Jim and I were subalterns in 
the same squadron. After- 
wards he stopped a Moslem 
bullet in his heart. Older than 
myself, he was my guide, philo- 
sopher and friend. He was one 
of those flaxen-moustached, 
whimsical-eyed Saxons whose 
calm indifference to powers that 
were commanded confidence 
and inspired devotion. 

Ours was the Pathan squad- 
ron of a cosmopolitan cavalry 
regiment. It was a pleasant 


push of lean, hard, hawk-faced 
boys, many fair-haired and 
blue-eyed, for Pathans are not 
like Indians. Our horses were 
country-bred, clever as cat 
on our slithering hillsides, and 
just as vicious. They were 
good doers on forage that would 
have killed an English troop- 
horse outright from colic, 
Sometimes there were loaded 
revolvers in Mess, because of 
ghazis, and diluted sulphuric 
acid cocktails against cholera. 
On very rare occasions a plucky 
Australian theatrical gaff would 
penetrate our blazing fast- 
nesses: one heroine drank stout 
in a shade temperature of 125°, 
and asked if we were The 
*Igh Landers. 

Our troopers, recruited from 
small northern landowners, 
were persons of both status 
and substance. They owned 
their own horses, paid their 
own stable bills, wore mufti 
off parade; and their rela- 
tions with the officers, though 
hedged by discipline, were free 
of social barriers. My Pathan 
orderly, young like myself, was 
a blood brother rather than a 
batman. Never did it occur 
to me to require of him any 
menial office, and in all proba- 
bility he would have knifed 
me if I had. But if in our 
free and youthful intimacy he 
sometimes forebore to salute 
me military fashion, he always 
touched my stirrup feudally 
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and presented his sabre in 
homage. Furthermore, it was 
to me, and not to his Moslem 
brethren, that once, but only 
once, Tiger Heart whispered 
the name of his mother. In 
the East a woman’s name is 
not spoken lightly. 


“ Here,” said Jim after polo, 
“when you’ve downed that 
drink, get into uniform; ‘OC’ 
Squadron mounts in half an 
hour.”’ 

Due on time, we cantered 
out of the cantonments on the 
grassy sides of the road. 
“D—n those recruits,” said 
Jim, a8 some loose curb chains 
began to jingle and a hurriedly 
fitted rifle- bucket to rattle. 
“OQ Slave of the Faith! O 
Royal Rose! this is a raid, not 
a musical ride.” 

“What sort of a raid?’ I 
asked with some misgiving. 
Already I was missing my 
dinner and longing for a smoke, 
for I was ever of the stuff from 
which true mercenaries are 
‘listed. 

“Tt’s Zafa Khan again,’ 
replied Jim briefly. Like the 
Leicestershire huntsman, we 
knew all our foxes by name, 
and I sighed, for this one 
might give us a long run for 
our money. We swept past 
the old Sikh fort, its winking 
oil lamp signalling a P.F.F. 
piequet ; and, leaving the road, 
struck across starlit country 
in open order and with ground 
scouts. 

“Thy servant sent these,” 
said Tiger Heart in his deep, 
mellow, Pushto tongue, so dif- 
ferent from high-pitched nasal 
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Hindustani. He rode up along- 
side me, tall, trim and tur- 
baned, our stirrup-irons ringing - 
together as he thrust some 
food in my haversack. In 
mundane matters Tiger Heart 
ever considered me a child, 
and behind his respectful words 
lay an almost paternal reproach. 
“« Also some water in a bottle,”’ 
he added with a wholly boyish 
twinkle over my forgetfulness. 
‘“‘ When thirsty, we are told by 
the Prophet that it is good to 
drink water.”’ He steadied his 
hot fretting mare, and fell 
back in the ranks behind. Free 
of the Fort, Jim pushed out 
advance, flank and rear guards, 
and we now settled down to a 
long steady trot. 

Our sapper subaltern had 
just been murdered. <A rope 
placed across a road which he 
was mending had achieved its 
purpose and upset his motor- 
bicycle. Dragged from its 
débris, half stunned, he had 
been tied to a tree and pistoled 
in laughing cold blood. We 
had recovered the body—al- 
ways important on the Frontier 
—and given it an imposing 
funeral. The mountain battery 
mules had bolted to the ceme- 
tery, and the rocky grave had 
to be blasted with dynamite. 
Hundreds of Pathans had sal- 
uted the cortége,-and a Mullah’s 
oration had rivalled the padre’s 
committal. We were all very 
mad, not with the Pathan race 
in general, but with the three in- 
dividuals who had killed young 
Campbell. They were not even 
ghazis with the excuse of 
religion, but only low robbers 
who had looted his road coolies’ 








pay. ‘O’ Squadron seemed au 
fait with all intimate details, 
and their own expressed ambi- 
tion was to string up the 
murderers. As co-religionists, 
however, they wished to spare 
them from being hanged in pig- 
skin, and perhaps it was for this 
reason that our squadron had 
been specially chosen for the 
round-up. The Sikh squadron 
might have burned the Moslem 
dogs in kerosene. 

The aforesaid Zafa Khan was 
headman of a border village 
popularly supposed to run with 
hares and hunt with hounds. 
His mud hamlet, walled and 
loopholed, was such a den of 
infamy as to excite unfavour- 
able comment even in a land 
that was not unduly censorious. 
Benighted raider, hunted de- 
serter, stealthy rifle thief, Afridi 
adulteress fleeing from her ston- 
ing—in short, murderer, thief, 
harlot and absconder, all sought 
and paid for strategic sanctuary 
in Mahmudzai. For reasons 
that seemed good to our Pathan 
officers, we were now on our 
way thither to enforce a search 
warrant. Not allowed to cross 
the border unless actually on 
the heels of running raiders, we 
skirted a few miles south of it, 
with a view to getting between 
our objective and the hills. To 
distract Zafa Khan’s attention 
from the real mancuvre, one 
troop was to be detached as a 
blind and to approach Mah- 
mudzai openly, idiot fashion. 
It is necessary to admit that 
I, and none other, had been 
chosen to play this mentally 
arrested rdéle. 

We rode hard most of the 
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night, the sound of our horse,’ 
hoofs muffled in sandy nullah 
beds. Here also the soil wag 
too heavy to rise in clouds of 
betraying dust. Just before 
dawn Jim halted in a wide 
stony river-bed, where, under 
protection of patrols, we 
watered, fed, off-saddled and 
pummelled tired steaming 
backs. This scene marked the 
parting of our ways, for the 
village was now only five miles 
distant. Jim was to work 
stealthily round the flank, while 
I advanced openly from the 
front. ‘“ And move as half- 
wittedly as you can,’’ he added; 
“‘ Zafa’ll expect it of any Eng- 
lishman.”’ 

“T’m not English,’ I re 
torted; but Jim had already 
gone. 

I seized the cow-kicking, 
teeth -snapping, ears - flattened 
Kabuli quadruped which I 
called my charger, and dis- 
tracting her attention from the 
seat of my breeches by 4 
smack on her jaw, leaped on 
her back, not waiting for stir- 
rups. ‘ Mount,’’ I said to my 
troop. ‘“ Walk March. ... 
Head Left Wheel... Ter’rot.” 


On such occasions Tiger 
Heart ever assumed proprietary 
rights over my person. Among 
frontier orderlies, to let your 


tomfool British officer get him-; 


self killed is simply not done.’ 
Or if he does get himself 
killed, it becomes your duty to 
extricate his remains before 
they are unmentionably muti- 
lated. In such responsibilities 
Tiger Heart was no laggard, 
and spurring his mare out of 
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the ranks he now rode close 
behind me. My small eighteen- 
year-old trumpeter, Saintly 
Faith, was already by my 
elbow, and between the two 
I felt like an infant out for 
an airing rather than a troop 
leader. During the recent halt 
both boys had plucked almond 
blossom, and stuck it, Pathan 
fashion, in front of their ears 
above their small tufted love- 
locks. The wearing of flowers 
means courtship, and the blue 
eyes of Saintly Faith danced 
wickedly at the joke that was 
thus on Zafa Khan. 

Dawn had now broken, en- 
sanguining the distant spring- 
time snows. Today the valley 
was full of scented blossoms, 
running waters and cool breezes, 
so that one forgot, or forgave, 
its usual rigours and harsh- 
nesses. Perhaps for the first 
time I suddenly realised how 
even a Pathan’s heart is in 
his highlands; and how in 
the East, as in the West, the 
richer land down country is 
but weariness to those of 
Northern blood. 

In accordance with orders, I 
headed straight for Mahmud- 
zai. There remained no sign 
of Jim or the rest of the squad- 
ron. On our reaching a crest 
the village soon came into 
view, the usual squat huddle of 
fortified hovels. A group of 
elders were at the gate, clad 
in grey flowing robes and 
shod with heavy biblical-look- 
ing sandals. Except for the 
sentry on the watch-tower and 
those ploughing outside the 
walls, none were bearing rifles. 
Taking one section I rode 


straight at the gate, leaving 
the rest of the troop on the 
slope behind. We drew up in 
a scurry of dust, and I called 
upon Zafa Khan by name. 
A tall and, strangely enough, 
reputable figure answered my 
summons readily. He ap- 
proached, tendering a rupee 
to be touched and remitted in 
token of trust. I was young, 
and not being prepared for this 
ritual I half hesitated. At 
this moment Tiger Heart, pas- 
saging his mare across mine, 
restrained my hand and spat 
with full vigour into Zafa’s 
wide-open palm. Simultane- 
ously Saintly Faith cocked his 
trumpeter’s pistol against the 
Khan’s head, while the rest of 
my men drew their sabres. To 
level up matters a bit, the 
sentry on the watch-tower not 
unnaturally drew a bead on 
my stomach. Considered as 
@ morning call, my arrival 
seemed lacking in those amen- 
ities which make for social 
success. A pye-dog sat up 
and scratched itself busily, but 
otherwise all life was what 
artists call Still. 

Zafa Khan made the first 
move, and his line was injured 
innocence. “I draw subsidy 
from Government,’ he said, 
“so why do your Yusufzai 
dogs bare their swords against 
me?” I quietened my Yusufzai 
dogs, upon whom his speech 
had produced no noticeably 
pacifist effects. “ Human 
snake, parricide, shielder of 
shame, drinker of dishonour ”’ 
—were among Tiger Heart’s 
contributions to this uncom- 
fortable conversation; while 
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from Saintly Faith’s young 
angelic-looking lips streamed 
observations of a Freudian 
foulness. 

I began to wonder why I 
should become involved in the 
vie intime of all these extra- 
ordinary people. According to 
my pocket trumpeter’s com- 
ments, my host, Zafa Khan, 
simply was not received in 
society. Then there was that 
queer retainer still aiming 
a Mannlicher at my empty 
stomach; and although sur- 
geons say it is better that 
way, I retain a layman’s pre- 
judice for the other. I thought 
of a popular novelist’s books 
about the Frontier, and won- 
dered how his many heroes 
would have risen to such an 
occasion. They dominated 
scenes in their thrilling careers, 
and they were always pale, 
strong and silent. But it is 
hard to dominate anything at 
the wrong end of a gun before 
breakfast; and so far from 
being silent, strong and pale, 
I felt red, weak and chatty. 

“Look here, old thing,’ I 
began, forgetting this was not 
the Pushto tongue. ‘‘ May you 
never grow tired ! ’’ I amended 
untruthfully, watching the sen- 
try’s tireless trigger - finger. 
‘¢ May you grow big! ”’ I added 
conventionally, viewing Zafa’s 
six feet, and fourteen stones, 
foolishly. ‘‘Oh, may you go 
to Jehenna!’’ I concluded 
feebly and frankly. Zafa Khan 
smiled, possibly at my young 
unsophistication, possibly at 
my Pushto accent. 

“ May you never grow old,” 
he replied rather nicely. “I 
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have here,” he added, “a fat: 
tailed sheep, roasted whole in 
raisins, and it was my desire 
to treat you as my guests . . .” 
He broke off and waved an 
expressive hand to explain the 
interruption of his hospitality, 
Personally I believe in spoiling 
the Egyptians. I had no idea 
if Zafa was befriending Camp- 
bell’s murderers, but mean- 
while why not breakfast at: his 
expense in the shade? I have 
already admitted that I am 
mercenary pur sang. I have 
already recorded that most of 
my troop had been left on 
higher ground covering the 
village. And if my real job 
was to distract Zafa’s attention 
from the approach of the rest 
of the squadron, how could I 
effect this better than by letting 
him entertain me and by 
practising on him my frightful 
Pushto? Breathing the spirit 
of Geneva, and yearning for 
mutton pilau, I called off my 
dogs of war and saw that one- 
idea’d sentry lower his rotten 
rifle. 

A now sulky Saintly Faith 
held my mare as I dismounted, 
and afoot a still sulkier Tiger 
Heart became my prowling 
shadow. 


As I lay in swinish siesta 
digesting great gobbets of meat 
washed down with real, fresh 
sherbet, I suddenly bethought 
myself of the still absent Jim. 
He had recently been in the 
official muck-tub for playing 
football with the Empress of 
China’s supposed bath. This, 
I may explain, was a huge 
golden utensil that had passed 
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from looted Pekin into our 
startled Frontier Mess. In 
short, Jim’s stock stood low, 
and I knew he considered our 
present occasion one through 
which he might re-enhance it. 
The G.O.C. had called him a 
Vandal, and we had both looked 
this up, rather to our dis- 
appointment, in the dictionary. 
In the case of our own ©.O., 
there was never any obscurity 
of vocabulary. If we returned 
minus our quarry, no excuses 
would avail with that for- 
midable person. On parting, 
he had told us with a candour 
that marked all his utterances, 
that the Mess simply stank of 
subalterns, and if both of us 
had our heads blown off, no 
sense of loss, personal or pro- 
fessional, would cause him in- 
somnia. He had added that 
Jim and I were both profitless 
apprentices. We thought of 
nothing but polo and pig- 
sticking. That the one of us 
had wantonly damaged Mess 
property. And the other was 
suspected of entertaining vag- 
rant theatrical parties after 
midnight in the billiard-room. 
That our Mess bills were too 
high and our marks at ex- 
aminations too low. That per- 
sonally he did not know what 
the Punjab cavalry was coming 
to. And that in any case we 
were not to stand there smack- 
‘ing our long boots with our 
cutting whips like a couple of 
chorus boys. No, decidedly we 
had no desire to re-encounter 
the colonel empty-handed. 
And thus under the green- 
wood tree, amid Persian roses, 
bubbling streams and fighting 


quails, my happy boyish 
thoughts flowed idly on—for 
my host had just left me for 
prayer. 

Orack, crack, crackle! ... 
ping, whang, poof! A vicious 
spurt of sand leaped close to 
my hurriedly withdrawn feet. 
It was all coming from a 
distance. Probably from Jim. 
Curse him for spraying the 
whole countryside with lead. 
Some people are so thought- 
less. Might be an accident, as 
the staff sergeant said when the 
Germans exploded a land-mine. 
I had always been taught to 
march to the sound of the 
guns, so calling my horse- 
holder, I prepared to mount 
and to explore the situation. 
Saintly Faith struggled up with 
my she-devil of a charger, who 
was making an open-mouthed 
assault upon his ear. ‘Tiger 
Heart had already sprung to 
saddle at the first shot, 
and with drawn sabre now 
blocked a lane against possible 
treachery. I heard the bolts 
of my covering party’s rifles 
click up the hillside, and the 
sound made me feel very much 
happier. We cleared out of 
the village, scattering, and illus- 
trating graphically what is now 
known as the forward seat. 
The sound of firing ceased 
suddenly and, anyhow, we 
were not the target. Sure 
enough, in the distance, there 
was Jim and the rest of the 
squadron. 

“* Huzoor,” said Saintly Faith 
quietly. He seemed seriously 
agitated about something, for 
he laid his hand on my bridle 
arm, checking the pace. 
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“ Huzoor,”’ he repeated earn- 
estly, “ride slowly. When 
you meet Jeem Sahib, what 
are you going to tell him ? ” 

“T do not understand,” I 

replied in the vernacular, rather 
stiffly. 
Saintly Faith’s face grew em- 
barrassed, but he stuck nobly 
to his guns. ‘‘ About that man,” 
he whispered suggestively. 

“ What man d’you mean ? ”’ 
I asked, reining up into a 
confidential walk. 

‘The murderer,”’ he replied 
simply. My brain reeled, and 
I suppose I showed it. “ That 
was not Zafa Khan,’ explained 
my trumpeter. ‘‘ Zafa—died, 
one day ago. He charged that 
man too much money for sanc- 
tuary. I and Tiger Heart 
guessed all this, and would 
have slain that man, only his 
sentry had you covered.” 

“ And I ate with him,” I 
murmured wanly, thinking only 
of my colonel. 

“ Yes,”’ admitted Saintly 
Faith, still simply, “we ate 
with him. And how shall we 
stand in the colonel’s presence? ”’ 

I was grateful to my trum- 
peter for that ‘We.’ “ But,’’ 
I cried, rousing myself, “ per- 
haps even now it is not too 
late to catch him. Surely, 
knowing all this, you and Tiger 
Heart watched which way he 
went ?”’ 

Saintly Faith shook his head 
sadly. ‘‘ He had us all covered 
all the time,’’ he explained, as 
to a child; ‘“ but secretly, 
because of our covering party, 
and also lest he spoiled your 
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breakfast.”’ A perfect host, 
it appeared, this double asgag- 
sin. “I think,” comforted 
my trumpeter, “ that those 
shots meant he broke away 
across the border, where we 
cannot follow.”’ 

I rode forward at a walk, all 
joy gone out of life, and saluted 
Jim limply. ‘ Well done, old 
boy,’”’ he said, yet Jim wag 
not given to sarcasm. “ Got 
all three of the swine,’ he 
added cheerfully. ‘‘ Two: pris- 
oners, and one killed in fair 
fight. They were legging it 
for the hills when we ambushed 
them in the nullah. The pris- 
oners have just told me about 
the whole mix-up, and how you 
kept their pal bucking at break- 
fast, which gave me time to 
stop his earth. You seem to 
have clicked all round, for he 
said he’d never met anyone 
who talked Pushto like you. 
I’m d—d if I could sit hob- 
nobbing with a bloody mur- 
derer who’d got his gun on 
my guts, but all you Irish are 
perfectly potity.”’ 

‘¢ Yer’ess,’”’ I replied, think- 
ing very rapidly. 

“The colonel ought to give 
us full marks for this,’ Jim 
continued. 

“Oh, yer’ess,” I agreed. 
‘“ Rather. Every time. Quite.” 

“What’s the matter with 
your men?” asked Jim. For 
Saintly Faith and Tiger Heart 
were bent double in‘ their 
saddles, their faces hidden in 
their horses’ manes, their bodies 
heaving with some emotion 
that they strove to hide. 











ST REMY. 


BY J. CHARTRES MOLONY. 


I sTOOD, a wanderer returned 
after five years’ absence, in the 
Rue St Sever of St Rémy-en- 
Calvados and gazed perplex- 
edly about me. I was seeking 
le péere Raudot: “ First turning 
to the right and his house is 
at the end,” a friendly fisher- 
man had informed me. But 
there was no turning, either 
to right or left, that I could 
see in the Rue St Sever. And 
then I became aware of le 
camarade Plasse. He stood in 
the attitude characteristic of 
le point d’orgue, that moment 
of the afternoon at which 
vivacious France leans her arms 
on the half-door of the cottage 
and takes on the mentality of 
@ ruminative cow. ‘ Tiens, 
cest toi,” said le camarade, 
“come over to me. I cannot 
go down to you: I am growing 
old: there is rheumatism in 
my knees and a palsy in my 
hands. Mais ga va quand méme. 
And as for the matter of Raudot, 
I shall make it my affair. Hé, 
boulangére.” A conversation 
carried on at thirty yards range 
in shouts and screams resulted 
in le petit being diverted from 
the task of delivering the even- 
ing’s pastries and placed at my 
disposal. 

I discovered St Rémy, as I 
shall call it, by pure chance a 
good many years ago, and ever 
since St Rémy has held my 
heart captive. I was wander- 
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ing through Normandy on a 
bicycle ; I floated down a long 
hill which seemed to enter a 
wood; then suddenly I saw 
that between me and the wood 
ran @ narrow channel giving 
entrance to a little port. I 
turned right-handed into a 
square in which stood a mairie 
and a church; at one side of 
the houses facing me I saw a 
lane so narrow that it scarce 
afforded me passage ; I passed 
through, and the sea was before 
me. Facing the sea stood the 
hostelry of Edouard. I entered, 
and there abode, and so I have 
entered and rested many a 
time since then. 

St Rémy is not just a plage 
living for the entertainment of 
the summer visitor: it has a 
life of its own. Its streets 
commemorate not great French- 
men but great St Rémiens. 
Les fréres Leblaireau have their 
street; they gave a library 
to the town. Jules Lepelletier 
gave something else, and his 
gift and name are remembered. 
Indeed, among the St Rémiens 
there is a pleasing tradition of 
civic pride— Our pirates were 
among the most celebrated of 
the coast,” they say with 
modest boastfulness when re- 
counting their early history— 
and of mutual helpfulness. 
That for them France is divided 
into just two parts is clear 
enough ; these parts are St 
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Rémy and The Rest, and of the 
superiority of the first part to 
the second no true St Rémien 
entertains a doubt. Yet they 
can honour visitors from with- 
out who, perhaps somewhat 
unintentionally, have honoured 
them. St Rémy was the last 
spot of French earth on which 
Costes and Bellonte looked— 
they passed over the town at 
10 hours, 48 minutes G.M.T. 
on ist September 1930—when 
they flew forth to find death 
on the sea or fame on American 
land. Happily they found land 
and fame, and a monument on 
the cliff which overhangs the 
town commemorates their ad- 
venture. It is a rather striking 
piece of work. On a great 
stone obelisk two young men 
with bewinged shoulders are 
cleaving the air with a sort of 
trudgeon stroke. The decora- 
tive figures are Génie (a man 
with compasses bending over 
a plan), Travail (a mechanic 
at the bench), 7.8.F. (a man 
with head-phones). 

The St Rémiens are Normans, 
@ fact which provokes divergent 
opinions. “ Ah, la bonne 
souche,’”’ said Edouard admir- 
ingly to me of his compatriots. 
“ Vrai Normand,” growled a 
Southern Frenchman less ad- 
miringly to me of Edouard. 
He added that Normandy 
would be a pleasant place 
could one but exterminate the 
Normans, and that au régiment 
‘Normand’ was a recognised 
term of opprobrium. I main- 
tain an attitude of reserve, but, 
on the whole, my opinion is 
favourable perhaps because it 


is impartial and therefore under. 
standing. That the Norman ig 
jealous, close-fisted, a huckster, 
I can see; but I think that ali 
this is an outward mannerigsm 
rather than an inward vice, 
Edouard is Norman of the 
Normans; in a sense he would 
skin a commercial flea or split 
@ commercial atom. And to 
this side of his character the 
following story may bear 
witness. 

Rather urgently and unex- 
pectedly I required a motor to 
take me on an out-and-home 
journey of twenty miles either 
way. But the few St Rémiens 
who possessed motors had either 
an exaggerated opinion of their 
worth or an even more ex- 
aggerated opinion of my capa- 
city to pay. ‘I shall make it 
my affair,” said Edouard, pick- 
ing up his telephone. The 
telephone ‘leaked’: I could 
distinguish that a woman was 
speaking at the other end; I 
could understand something of 
what she said, and all of what 
Kidouard said. He said a good 
deal; and in the end he 
bated the price of the journey 
to one-half of the price first 
demanded. ‘ Who is the lady 
who keeps a motor-car and 
whose telephone number is 
075%” I asked a St Rémien. 
‘6 075,” replied the good man; 
“‘ oh, that’s Edouard’s mother.” 
And yet after a good many 
years’ acquaintance I should 
be inclined to describe Edouard 
as a man of rather generous 
disposition. It speaks no ill 
of Edouard that he, a childless 
man, loves children and that 
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children love him. And I 
reflect that in my own Ireland 
the seller of a horse will take 
it in very ill part should the 
puyer agree unquestioningly to 
the price first asked. In some 
people the huckstering instinct 
is inborn: by its exercise 
offence is not intended, neither 
need it be understood. 

But it is time to return to 
le pere Raudot. Le petit of 
the bakery led me down the 
street, told me to enter at the 
front door of a cottage and go 
out by the back, then to keep 
on climbing up the cliff until 
I could climb no farther. I 
followed his instructions, and 
at the end of my climb I 
found the Raudot cottage, and 
la mére Raudot, spotless in 
blue overall and white coiffe, 
putting the final touches with 
her iron to the week’s washing. 
She shouted the news of my 
arrival into something which 
looked like a walled-in pit. 
“ Pas possible,’’ a bass voice 
replied, and the clattering of 
heavy clogs announced that 
le pére was on his way to me. 
“But sit down, m’sieu,’’ said 
la mére courteously. ‘ Le pére 
is growing old; he cannot 
come quickly.” But he came 
at last ; he raised his powerful, 
knotted, gnarled hands to 
heaven, then seized both of 
mine in @ grip that made me 
wince. 

I wanted to meet pére 
Raudot: firstly because I liked 
him, secondly because I was 
curious to see how after a 
life of poorly paid toil he had 
reached the status of rentier. 
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“* Il est devenu rentier,”’ I had 
been told when I asked the 
reason of his absence from the 
beach and market-place. And 
when I saw, I marvelled, as I 
unceasingly marvel, at French 
thrift and industry. The pit 
out of which le pére had climbed 
was @ bit of waste land apper- 
taining to the church: M. le 
ouré had entrusted it to le pére 
with permission to do with it 
as he liked, provided only that 
he kept it clean. Le pére had 
made of it a garden: he had 
potatoes, beans, leeks, peas ; in 
short, the greater part of what 
la mére needed for preparation 
of la soupe. He had a primitive 
cider press: apples are cheap 
in Normandy, and le pére 
manufactures his own drink. 
He had a sewing-machine: for 
all their knobbiness his hands 
are surprisingly neat, and he 
makes his own clothes. ‘I 
don’t get much to town now,” 
he said to me; “the way is 
steep, and I have seventy-two 
well-sounded years. Mais on 
est bien par ici,’’ and he waved 
a hand towards his domain as 
the Duke of Marlborough might 
wave @ hand towards the gar- 
dens of Blenheim. So I left 
him, sturdy old soul, well 
contented with his lot in the 
evening of his days. 

I have my bicycle, and 
my acquaintanceship is not 
bounded by the streets of 
St Rémy. At Rouillac I had 
met the strange café-keeper, 
Jean-René Piolain, whose story 
I have already told. Now I 
fared forth to Rouillac once 
more, but with a foreboding 
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in my heart. For a few years 
ago Piolain’s letters to me 
ceased suddenly. The Café 
D’ Agriculture was still open ; 
a fat man served me with 
coffee, and muttered unimagi- 
native politenesses. But I 
scarcely heard him. My 
thoughts were far away with 
the Paris surgeon turned café- 
keeper, with the scientific 
materialist become religious 
mystic. Peace to Jean Piolain : 
if he has gone back across the 
border, may he have found 
understanding in the great light 
of which he once spoke to me. 
I owe him something. For 
sorrow has not spared me, and 
the memory of his words has 
been a comfort to me. 

Jean Legras remains. I 
entered his farmyard one day 
in search of shelter from the 
rain, and, a8 an introduction, 
proposed to make friends with 
his dog. ‘ Attention au chien,’’ 
shouted Jean,emerging. “Dogs 
like me,” I said confidently. 
“They may,’”’ responded Jean 
grimly, “ but I shouldn’t ex- 
periment with that one if I 
were you. I’ve got to keep 
him for the sake of my wife 
and daughter,”’ he added half 
apologetically. ‘‘ The war has 
left us with a lot of Poles and 
that sort of scum.” And I 
noted an interesting fact. Of 
all the nations of Europe it 
seems to me that the French- 
man most dislikes and despises 
the Pole. It is not altogether 
the prejudice of the country- 
man ; my friend, Father Joseph 
Rambaut, whom the Germans 
sent to minister to Poles when 


they took him prisoner, held no 
higher opinion of the Pole than 
did Jean Legras. 

Jean and I became friends, 
“Come and dine with me one 
day at twelve,’ he said; “ gee 
how the working farmer lives,” 
So, punctually at noon I arrived, 
and found Madame Legras stil] 
busy with her cooking. [| 
looked perplexedly at my 
watch. ‘“ Mais ga ne me dit 
rien, tout ce tra-la-la,”’ said Jean. 
He pointed to the sun; and 
suddenly I realised that while 
*‘summer-time’ may suit us 
city folk, it is altogether un- 
suited to the ways and works of 
the country farmer. I was 
hungry by the time that Madame 
Legras summoned us to dinner. 
Jean gave me a home-brewed 
apéritif to stay my stomach, 
and I can truthfully say that of 
all the damnable apéritifs that 
I have drunk (and they are 
many) this was by far the most 
damnable. It was bitter in the 
mouth and in the belly. But 
the dinner was good. We had 
bacon, potatoes, cabbage, beans, 
cheese, apples, cider and coffee. 
Everything save the bread, the 
salt, the pepper, and the coffee 
came from the farm. Jean 
explained to me his economic 
position, and it seems to 
me that economically Jean is 
founded on a rock. He owns 
the house that gives him 
shelter, he owns the land that 
gives him food. <A few sales, 
probably sales not on a scientific 
system of profit and loss, give 
him the little ready cash which 
he needs for taxes and clothes. 
“6 Enfin,” said Jean, “ we have 
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got all that we need today, and 
I am pretty certain that we 
shall have all that we need this 
day twelve months. Even if 
I go”—Madame crossed her- 
self and murmured a prayer— 
“there will be the house and 
farm for la mére and the 
children. L’affaire s’arrangera.”’ 
Jean and Madame have no 
cinemas, no dances: they don’t 
seem to want them: “ (a ne 
nous dit rien.” A townsman 
might consider their life to be 
one of grinding, monotonous 
toil. But it is a healthy life, 
and they are content with it. 
And if they toil unremittingly, 
they are toiling for themselves, 
not for a master. 

From economics our talk 
switched suddenly over to 
theology. The immediate cause 
was the late arrival of Jean’s 
youngest son. His unpunctu- 
ality was not due to disregard 
of the dinner hour; in fact, 
his stomach craved its dinner 
ten minutes too early, and in 
class he had rattled his feet 
on the floor. Whereupon 
“M. le curé m’a mis en péni- 
tence.” “In your quality of 
English, m’sieu,’’ said Jean 
politely, “‘I take it that you 
are not a Christian.’’ I stared 
bewilderedly at him; it had 
not occurred to me that ‘in 
the quality of English’ one is 
necessarily an unbeliever. And 
then I understood what he 
meant: I was not a Catholic. 
There was indeed a slight 
complexity in the situation 
which might have intrigued 
Jean had he known it or been 
able to understand it. I am 


not English; I am a southern 
Irishman, and at least ninety- 
nine per cent of my fellow 
Claremen are Oatholics. But 
I am a Protestant. ‘ What, 
then, is it of our religion that 
you do not believe? ” asked Jean 
interestedly. ‘In the first 
place, the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation,’’ I replied. “ Qa 
se fait par les mystéres,” said 
Jean, ‘ there is no use in you 
and me arguing about it. And 
what next?” “The Infalli- 
bility of the Pope,’ I said, and 
proceeded to give my reasons. 
The ‘ definition’ of Infallibility, 
so far as I understand the 
matter, rests on a majority vote 
of an Ecclesiastical Council. 
If the voters were not them- 
selves infallible, how can one 
be sure that they did not 
deceive themselves in declaring 
the Pope to be infallible ? 
Jean nodded, and pulled 
thoughtfully at his pipe: 
“ That’s quite a good point,’’ 
he said, “I must hear what 
M. le curé has to say about it.” 
What M. le curé may have said 
(if Jean remembered to ask 
him) I have never inquired. 
For sectarian theology is a 
weariness to me; I tell the 
story merely to suggest that 
Jean, for all his lack of book- 
learning, is by no means an 
unintelligent man, a@ man un- 
able to understand that an 
opponent may quite con- 
ceivably have something to say 
for himself. Indeed, Jean is a 
good bit of a philosopher. 
“You hate the Germans, I 
suppose,”? I once remarked to 
him. He shook his head: “TI 
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fought against them,’’ he re- 
plied, “‘and they have done 
my country a lot of harm. But 
to hate them would be silly. 
God made them. They have 
always been warriors, raiders 
out of their central forests. It 
isn’t likely that they will ever 
change. Why hate a man or 
an animal for what he or it 
ean’t help being? I shouldn’t 
hate a tiger if one came along 
this way. But certainly I 
should take precautions against 
M. le tigre. And I hope that 
our Ministers will do the same 
in regard to MM. les Boches.” 
Jean has learned his wisdom, 
his philosophy, his tolerance in 
the school of life. I do not 
think that the village school- 
master succeeds in driving much 
that is within the covers of 
books into the heads of his 
pupils. The story of M. l’in- 
stituteur of St Rémy rather 
confirms this theory. 
Throughout the term he had 
given his class some outline 
of French history, and now at 
the end he sought to discover 
how much their intelligence 
had apprehended, their memory 
retained. ‘ Who was Le Roi 
Soleil?’ he asked. The class 
in its blouse and sabots looked 
stolidly at him and essayed no 
reply. ‘‘ Who then was Louis 
le Bien-Aimé?’’ The question 
fared no better. ‘Who was 


Badinguet?” <A grimy, ink- 
stained hand shot up: “A 
moi, m’sieu,’”’ piped an urchin. 
“Very well, then; who was 
Badinguet ? ”’ “* Badinguet ? 
Mais c’était le bourri de mon 
grand’pére.’”’ If the joke needs 
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translation, the translation jg 
that bourri is Norman for 
‘donkey,’ and Badinguet the 
popular name of Napoleon IIy, 

I do not found my genera] 
judgment of the French on my 
friendship with Raudot, Plasse, 
Legras and their like. I am 
not (I hope) a snob— Mais 
tu es vraiment démocratique, 
mon vieux,’”’ said Plasse to me 
one day—but I recognise the 
fact that these men are plainly 
inferior to myself in education, 
general culture, knowledge’ of 
the world. For me to judge 
their nation by them would be 
to blunder into ostrich-eyed 
superiority and stupidity. I 
have made other friendships: 
one opened on a note of 
humour and closed on a note 
(struck by myself) of menda- 
cious valiancy. 

This happened at Vallandry. 
I had reached the hotel on my 
bicycle just at the luncheon 
hour, and as I slipped into my 
place at a solitary table I 
noticed in front of me and to 
my right a party of eight. A 
gentleman with grey moustache, 
pointed grey beard and the 
inevitable ribbon in his button- 
hole, obviously was host, and 
he was entertaining his guests 
with his stories. He told them 
well; without eavesdropping I 
could hear, and I laughed. 
And then suddenly M. Raynal, 
conseiller-général (such I later 
ascertained to be his name and 
title), fixed me with his eye. 
He rose and walked towards 
me. “ You understand what I 
am saying ?”’ he asked. I rose 
and bowed. “I understand, 
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m’siou,” I replied. “ But you 
are English,” said M. Raynal, ap- 
parently perplexed. ‘6 M’sieu,” 
I said, “ to be strictly accurate, 
I am an Irishman.” 

M. Raynal emitted a skirl: 
then he embraced me. ‘“ We 
are brothers,” he shrieked, 
“geome and sit at our table. 
And we must drink a glass of 
champagne to this meeting.” 
We drank that glass; in fact 
we drank a good many glasses, 
and spent a festive hour or so. 
Our talk turned on politics: 
French feeling towards England 
was then none too cordial, and 
M. Raynal was very far indeed 
from being Anglophile. ‘Should 
war come between England and 
France,” he said, and he ap- 
peared to envisage the possi- 
bility without displeasure, 
“ Treland will march shoulder to 
shoulder with France.’”’ ‘‘ Bien 
sir, M. le conseiller-général,”’ I 
replied, “we shall march to- 
gether’; and I departed with 
a halo about my head. 

It was an absurd meeting and 
situation, but the incident pro- 
voked some thought in me. 
The French, in their way, are a 
friendly people: certainly they 
compare favourably at first 
with the icily aloof Englishman 
in his own country. But I am 
not sure that the friendliness 
of the French for the foreigner 
is much more than superficial 
excessiveness at the beginning, 
or anything more than super- 
ficiality atthe end. The French- 
man blazes up like oil ignited on 
a hard surface, but the blaze 
dies out. The Englishman is 
slower to catch fire, but in the 


end he glows. Nationally, I 
think, the French are rather a 
selfish people: it seemed to 
me, as I listened to M. Raynal, 
that France having used Eng- 
land during the war had no 
great use for England in peace. 
The judgment of a Frenchman 
on prominent foreign person- 
alities is usually either c’est un 
grand ami dela France or ce n'est 
pas un ami de la France. That 
is to say, others have a duty 
towards France: it is not so 
clear that France has a duty 
towards others. Ireland was to 
march with France. I am by 
no means so gure that, in case of 
need, France would march with 
Ireland. When a few years ago 
the franc fell to one-tenth of its 
nominal value, we in England 
did nothing that might add to 
the troubles of our French 
allies. When our pound de- 
preciated by a third, France 
promptly clapped an extra duty 
on our exports. For the French- 
man les affaires sont toujours les 
affaires: his love of money is 
a cold and terrible passion. 

We English are, no doubt, 
a race of sordid, unimagina- 
tive shopkeepers. But do the 
French so greatly surpass us 
in the domain of art and letters? 
Their domestic architecture to 
my eye is singularly monoton- 
ous, uninspired, and I think 
that their taste in architecture 
is reflected in a certain drab 
sameness or dulness of their 
daily lives. Their literary work 
is beautifully finished; but it 
seems to me to lack the depth 
of English literature, just as 
their language seems to me to 
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lack the plasticity, the expres- 
siveness of ours. Sometimes 
the fancy crosses my mind 
that the Frenchman’s life and 
logic are the reflection of his 
language. There is ordinarily 
no half-way house between 
saying a thing correctly in 
French and saying it incor- 
rectly. The Frenchman plans 
his sentences in advance logic- 
ally as he plans his life; but 
at times the logic of his plans, 
like the logic of his language, 
holds him in a vice from which 
he cannot escape. He does 
not seem to have our inventive- 
ness, our faculty of improvisa- 
tion, of evolving some plan 
that will meet the unforeseen 
needs of the passing moment. 
The fault of the French in 
1870 was passivity, therefore 
logically enough up to 1914 
their military chiefs preached 
the gospel of attack. But the 
suddenly apparent superiority 
of modern defence to modern 
attack left them for a consider- 
able time helpless and planless. 
We had not only to improvise 
plans, we had also to improvise 
armies. We did both. 

Set against this deprecation 
the memory of French industry, 
contentment, family loyalty ; 
the recognition of French cour- 
age, social grace, alert interest 
in things of the mind. Then 
one begins to understand how 
difficult it is to judge fairly a 
people not one’s own. 

I have made saner, pleasanter 
friendships. One had its origin 
in my unconscious utterance of 
a thought which passed through 
my mind as I noted the dis- 
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courtesy of a young French 
girl to a dame who ‘had 9 
certain age.’ “ Vous avez raison, 
m’sieu,”’ said a voice at my 
elbow, “on ne les a pas sup- 
primées, ces demoiselles - ¢i, 
pendant la guerre.’”’ I bowed to 
the lady ; her husband at her 
side bowed to me. He proffered 
his card; I produced mine, 
Madame Gérardin’s eye caught 
the word ‘India.’ “ But then 
you must know my unele,” 
she exclaimed, “ he lives in 
India.” “India is a large 
place, madame,” I replied 
guardedly. ‘ Perhaps if I knew 
the name of monsieur your 
uncle——?”’ She gave it to 
me, and—the world is some- 
times smaller than any one 
country—I found that I knew 
M. Vonele quite well. Madame 
Gérardin was not at St Rémy 
on the occasion of my last 
visit. Had she been there I 
feel sure that she would have 
supported my proposal for the 
founding of a Society for the 
Suppression of the French De- 
moiselle. For le pére Raudot 
was right when he said to me 
je rémarque beaucoup de déchets 
& St Rémy. St Rémy is a 
plage of serious swimmers, and 
no prudish restrictions about 
costume hamper those who 
swim. But there was formerly 
@® general agreement, tacitly 
enforced, that swimming cos- 
tumes are for the sea, not for 
the street. Now damsels separ- 
ated by but a centimetre from 
stark nakedness parade on the 
sea-front; faces, hair, finger- 
nails and toe-nails have assumed 
the colours of the rainbow. It 
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was no longer possible, the 
Director informed me, to en- 
force the seemly rule that 
those attending the evening 
dances should do so in some 
form of evening costume : there 
were whispers that in some 
places on faisait la navette 
between bedrooms. “ Elles se 
font admirer,” said Madame 
Verdiére, another acquaintance, 
“ peut-étre. Mais ce n'est pas 
ainsi qu’on se fait marier.” 
There was a world of worldly 
wisdom in the remark. 

By my friendship with la 
famille Bailloud I made a tiny 
step into French family life. 
And I noted this fact. 
‘Directly ’’ the French family 
is small: the Bailloud family 
comprised but  monsieur, 
madame, and mademoiselle 
(jeune fille trés bien délevée). 
But ‘ collaterally’ the family 
is..large: here were Aunt 
Marthe, cousin-german Claude, 
and heaven knows how many 
others. And the French family 
thus constituted is self-sufficing ; 
@ ring-fence separates it from 
the outside world, even from 
the French world. Why la 
famille Bailloud adopted me I 
really do not know; it may be 
that monsieur and I had similar 
(and disreputable) tastes. ‘I 
always know where to find you 
two men at 6.30,” said Madame, 
pointing an accusing finger at 
her husband. ‘“ Tiens, mon 
amie,” replied her spouse, 
“what is a Pernod but an 
excuse to smoke one’s pipe. 
But seat thyself, and Aunt 
Marthe also.”” The family flut- 
tered down like a flock of 
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starlings about a café table, 
and Aunt Marthe, mellowed 
by a mandarin, expounded to 
me the perversity of collateral 
Armand, who had thirty years 
and who refused to ‘range 
himself.’ ‘* He does not. begin 
so early as my nephew, 
madame,” I said, and told her 
the story. I was at Paris, and 
walking on the Boulevard des 
Italiens with my sister. In 
my arms I carried my nephew 
aged three. Suddenly a piping 
voice sounded in my ears: 
‘© Mon onele, laissez-moi mar- 
cher ; je veux regarder les jolies 
dames.”’ 

Aunt Marthe gazed fixedly 
at me. “A trois ans, m’sieu? ” 
she inquired. 

“ A trois ans, madame,” I - 
replied. 

Aunt Marthe reflected for a 
moment in silence. ‘“ Do you 
know, m’sieu,”’ she observed at 
last, “it would not surprise 
me if your nephew never ranged 
himself.” 

She may be right. My 
nephew has added more than 
twenty years to his three, and 
he is still ‘ unranged.’ 

My most dramatic and most 
informing friendship was with 
Levasseur. He was a striking 
figure ; a tall, broad-shouldered 
man, in red-and-white striped 
blazer, immaculate flannels and 
white tennis shoes. A soldier 


by the set of his shoulders, 


and by his face not the type 

of man on whom one would 

lightly force acquaintanceship, 

His black hair was cut @ la 

brosse, his black moustache was 

sharply trimmed, his mouth 
25 
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set like a steel trap, there was 
a glint in his grey eyes. “ Le 
Commandant,’’ I heard some- 
one say of him. “ His regi- 
ment?” I asked. “ Ta 
Légion,” was the answer. I 
entered the café one evening: 
the only vacant chair was by 
his side. I seated myself, and 
needing the ice asked him to 
pass it to me. He complied, 
and continued to smoke in 
silence, his strong white teeth 
biting hard on the stem of his 
pipe. Next evening I entered 
again; he nodded to me, 
pointed to a chair at his table, 
and snapped, ‘* Méme poison?” 
The American-French sounded 
oddly. On many a subsequent 
evening we drank our apéritif 
together, and at last I ventured 
to ask his explanation of a point 
which has long puzzled me. 

In the novels which I have 
read, the films which I. have 
seen, the life of the legionary 
is pictured as Hell. The 
legionary is unpaid, ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, undisciplined, set to 
degrading tasks. He simmers 
in sullen mutiny and hysterical 
despair. I told Levasseur the 
plot of a famous ‘ Legion’ 
story. And yet the legionary 
undeniably can march and 
shoot; he has never been 
known to ‘quit’ in a fight. 
Fiction and fact do not hang 
together. 

Levasseur smoked in thought- 
ful silence for five minutes. 
‘It depends on the man,” he 
said at length; ‘let us take 
the officer first. Many in peace- 
time like the life of France, 
society, the theatre, and all 


that. Idonot. I was attached 
to a line regiment for six weeks 
during mancuvres, and another 
week would have driven me 
mad. I had to see that the 
men ate their sowpe properly! 
And I am not a nounou by 
disposition. And worry! The 
General worries the Colondl, 
and the worry ripples down 
until the corporal worries the 
private. The private, poor 
devil, has no one to worry. 
Down there” —he waved 
his hand towards Africa— my 
superiors do not worry me, I 
do not worry my men. If I 
or they do not do our respective 
duties, it is bad for us. But 
otherwise it is peaceful in le 
bled. I call a halt: my men 
prepare their food and bring 
me mine. How they do it, 
so long as they do it, is not 
my affair. 

‘As for the men, for such 
as you describe the Legion 
would be Hell. Everything 
lost, nothing to look forward 
to. But the Legion is not filled 
by gentlemen in misfortune. 
The legionary does not look 
forward. To what can those 
fishermen out in the bay look ? 
Cold, wet, hands cut by lines, 
rheumatism almost certainly, 
drowning very probably. The 
legionary is of that class, with 
a dash of devilment thrown in. 
He is fed, clothed, housed, 
well enough according to his 
ideas. When his five years 
are up, he can re-enlist if he 
likes ; if he doesn’t, why, he 
is'as likely to find a job as any 
other man of his class. More 
likely, perhaps, for he is of @ 
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certain efficiency.’? And sud- 
denly I remembered that the 
most courteous and efficient 
head-porter that I have met 
in my experience of French 
hotels was a legionary. 

But Levasseur was continu- 
ing: “Our discipline? C'est 
sévere, mais c'est trés large. 
You see, these men who serve 
jin France have no choice: 
they must serve, and their 
hearts are not in the business. 
And they serve but for a few 
months. No man need join 
the Legion unless he desires to 
be a soldier; we have him 
for five years; there is time 
to make him an efficient soldier. 
We do it. 

“ Qur terrible marches, the 
heavy packs which the men 
carry? They are necessary. 
In France, should a man fall 
out he can find his way home, 
he can get at least a drink of 
water. Down there, if he falls 
out he dies. When we are on 
service, we must reach water at 
night, and the good God has 
not always put water at con- 
venient intervals. I would not 
of choice march my men more 
than twenty-five kilometres : 
I have driven them fifty. I 
must bring them to water if I 
would keep them alive, and I 
am responsible for their lives. 
Once, I remember, we reached 
a water-hole: a caravan passing 
before us had drunk it dry. We 
had to wait for a couple of hours 
before it filled up again; and 
I had to make the men wait. 
That is where our discipline 
tells. As for the packs, you 
must carry what you want with 


you—you won’t find it in the 
desert. 

‘It is a hard discipline, but 
not, I think, one of senseless 
brutality.. You know what the 
word cafard means? Well, 
when a man goes cafard—there 
are many causes, heat, bore- 
dom, too much Algerian wine 
—one has to deal with him. 
Brutality is no use ; neither isa 
timid overlooking. If an officer 
cannot find the way, he is no 
use to us, 

“Can a man rise to be an 
officer? In theory, yes; in 
practice, no. The legionary is 
not likely to have the education 
which the modern officer needs. 
If he has it, why is he in the 
Legion ? Taré, I suppose, and 
therefore not desirable. 

“* What is the composition of 
the Legion? Fifty per cent or 
more foreign. The majority of 
the foreigners are Germans. 
Fine soldiers, too; strong, 
brave, obedient. If they havea 
fault, it is an unwillingness to 
think for themselves; they 
will carry out their orders 
blindly without any regard to 
circumstances which may make 
some modification necessary. 
The American is just the op- 
posite: he is always sure that 
he can improve on his officer’s 
orders. He is resourceful, but 
he can be a cursed nuisance, 
We have some scum; Poles 
and that sort, always quarrel- 
some and always ready to 
settle a quarrel with a knife.” 
Again the dislike of the Pole, I 
noticed. 

“But have you many of— 
well, beaucoup de ces hommes 
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tarés?”’? I asked. ‘ We do not 
inquire,’ he answered; “in a 
sense a man is born on the day 
that he enlists. What he has 
done before is not our concern. 
That page is turned over: on 
the new page the man may 
write what he wills.” This is 
not an ignoble sentiment. 

‘* And,” he added sardoni- 
eally, ‘‘ we at least are smart.” 
This, if Levasseur fairly repre- 
sented the Legion, was true: 
he was always immaculate. 
The tenue of the French soldier, 
due to the parsimony of the 
French Government, is a thing 
at which I wonder. Pride, self- 
respect are surely essential in- 
gredients in the make-up of a 
good soldier, but how can a 
man be proud and self-respecting 
when he is given clothes to wear 
which would scarcely pass 
muster in an English prison ? 

Ere I left St Rémy I visited 
@ monument which stands on 
the northern bank of the Seine. 
It commemorates the seaplane 
Latham built at Caudebec to 
attempt the crossing of the 
Atlantic. Then the Norwegian 
Government asked for its aid 
to rescue a party wrecked and 
inaccessible by water on the 
ice-floes. So the Latham flew 
forth. On the monument is 
engraven: Bergen, Juin 18; 
Trondhjein, Juin 19.” Then 
im bold letters ‘“‘ A DIEU VAT”: 
the words mean ‘ into the hands 
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of God.” Costes and Bellonte 
found fame; the men of the 
Latham found death in the icy 
northern waters. Which found 
the greater favour in God’s 
eyes ? 

All things come to an end, 
and my stay at St Rémy drew 
to its close. Then I found that 
I had no money, or, at least, 
not enough. “The caisse, 
m’sieu, has plenty at the 
moment,”’ said Edouard, draw- 
ing the key of his safe from 
his pocket. ‘‘ Not so bad as 
that,” I said, “ but will you 
take a cheque?” Hdouard 
raised his eyebrows. ‘ After 
80 many years, m’sieu,” he 
murmured, “is it necessary to 
ask?” ‘But this notice on 
your office wall? ”’ I persisted. 
“Bah! said Hdouard, “ ces 
Frangais.”” If there was @ 
hidden meaning in the words 
vrai Normand which I had 
heard a Frenchman apply to 
Edouard, Edouard repaid the 
compliment, and with interest, 
by his intonation of the words 
ces Francais. 

Arrived in England, I per- 
formed a religious ceremony of 
reconciliation with my own 
country. At 9 A.m. I ate two 
fried eggs and three rashers, 
I drank three cups of tea, and 
I finished up with marmalade 
and toast. And once more I 
glowed with the honest pride 
of a true British citizen. 
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GHOSTS IN GAWILGARH. 


BY L. E. L. M. 


Somm years ago the beginning 
of June found me seated in a 
train slowly travelling across a 
flat expanse of country. The 
engine bore on its tender the 
initials O.P.R., which at once 
suggests to the reader a famous 
Canadian railway. A variety 
of circumstances, however, com- 
bined to prove that this was 
not the case. To begin with, 
it was @ narrow-gauge railway, 
and the compartment, of which 
I was the sole occupant, was 
labelled ‘ Upper Class’ (to in- 
dicate that it was only to be 
used by ‘the Quality.’) This 
blatant evidence of class-con- 
sciousness proves that it was 
in no democratic country that 
I was travelling; in fact, I 
was in the most class- and caste- 
conscious country in the world. 
If further evidence is required 
I need merely add that the 
shade temperature outside must 
have been 115° and the com- 
partment (there were no fans) 
resembled the engine-room of a 
coal-burning ship in the Red 
Sea. Yes, the evidence admits 
of no doubt, I was in India 
and the line was part of the 
Central Provinces Railway. 

Now, an Englishman avoids 
travelling in the plains of India 
in fanless carriages in early 
June, particularly between the 
hours of 11 a.M. and 3 P.M., 


but if the train happens to be 
taking him in ‘the direction of 
his jungle-block at the begin- 
ning of sixty days’ hard-earned 
leave, why, that is another 
matter. He merely divests 
himself of all superfluous cloth- 
ing and settles down to pass 
the time as best he may. 

The journey eventually came 
to an end, and at 3 pm. I 
found myself and my belong- 
ings decanted on to the scorch- 
ing platform of a small station 
—‘ Railhead,’ as the army 
would call it. The township 
was Ellichpur, once a flourish- 
ing cantonment in the days of 
John Company and the old 
Hyderabad Contingent. Now, 
like so many other Central 
and Southern Indian canton- 
ments, its glories are departed. 
The centre of gravity of the 
army during the last eighty or 
ninety years has shifted ever 
northwards till the bulk of it 
is now stationed in the Punjab 
and North-West Frontier 
Provinces. So the troops have 
marched away north and whole 
areas of the centre and south 
nowadays never see a soldier 
nor hear @ bugle-call, more’s 
the pity. The change is essen- 
tial from the strategic point 
of view, but how the army 
sometimes sighs for the old 
cantonments ! 
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My destination was the tiny 
hill-station of Chikalda, lying 
3600 feet up in the Gawilgarh 
Hills, a branch of the Satpura 
Range. The term ‘ hill-station ’ 
inevitably suggests such places 
as Mussoorie, Murree, Simla 
and their like, whose life has 
been immortalised by a host of 
writers from Kipling down- 
wards. Chikalda, however, is 
very different from its proud 
sisters, merely a few houses 
occupied in summer by the 
Berar officials, mostly from 
Ellichpur and Amraoti. These 
were all Indians, the only 
Europeans being the Forest 
Officer and his wife and some 
monks in a small mission on 
the far side of the ridge. Be- 
yond this Chikalda boasts a 
post-office, some native shops 
and houses, a police station, a 
dak bungalow and the ‘Com- 
pany bagh.’ The last-named is 
what in England would be 
termed the Municipal Gardens 
and consists of a small park- 
like area. The company which 
gave its name to it is, of course, 
the East India or John Com- 
pany. Down here in these 
forgotten parts of India the 
people to this day refer to 
‘the Company’ as if it still 
existed 


The Chikalda plateau is con- 
tinued to the west in the form 
of a very narrow ridge which 
falls away precipitously on both 
sides, particularly to the south, 
where it drops a couple of 
thousand feet or more to the 
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Berar plains. To the north, 
as far as the eye can see, stretch 
the jungles of the Melghat, 
Both slopes of the ridge and g 
good deal of the top of it are 
covered with dense masseg of 
lentana, that dreadful insidi- 
ous growth, said to have been 
light-heartedly introduced into 
the C.P. by a missionary to 
make a hedge for his garden, 
and which is now creep- 
ing over vast areas of the 
province like some frightful 
disease. 

One more area remains to 
be described: that which lies 
to the east of Chikalda. This 
is a more open plateau, gradu- 
ally falling away to the east, 
the direction from which the 
Ellichpur road approaches. The 
principal feature of this plateau 
is a huge promontory jutting 
out to the south, and here, at 
the extreme end, stands the 
mighty fort of Gawilgarh. For 
sheer natural strength it would 
be hard to beat anywhere in 
the world. On three sides the 
ground falls away precipitously 
to the Ellichpur plains below. 
To the north (or Chikalda side) 
the Gawilgarh promontory nar- 
rows till it forms almost a 
drawbridge to the fort. “ The 
natural position of Gawilgarh 
is so strong that without any 
fortification at all it would 
form a defensible position. The 
scarped rock almost the whole 
way round is perpendicular and 
inaccessible . . .”?* When one 
considers that the top of this 









1 Extract from the report of the Officiating Deputy Commissioner, East Berar, 
re the dismantling of Gawilgarh Fort, dated Ellichpur, 7th May 1859. 
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scarped rock was crowned by 
colossal. walls, guarded here 
and there by great bastions, 
and that in its heyday it was 
not subjected to artillery fire 
(at least not as we know it), 
one would imagine that it was 
quite impregnable. Moreover, 
on the one vulnerable side (the 
north) it was doubly protected, 
since the fort is built on what 
are really two plateaux, sep- 
arated by a deep ravine, the 
smaller plateau being the outer 
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one. Both: are guarded. by 
tremendous walls, so that an 
attack from this side, after 
having crossed the exposed 
‘drawbridge’ and stormed the 
outer walls, found itself con- 
fronted by a precipitous ravine 
crowned on the far side by 
even more formidable ones. 
Yes, a veritable Rock of 
Gibraltar, and yet the British- 
under Wellesley, with two weak 
brigades, stormed it in the 
teeth of a desperate defence. 


Il. 


A quick survey of my block 
soon showed me that beating 
for tiger was quite impossible : 
firstly, on account of the pre- 
cipitous slopes of the ridge, 
and secondly, by reason of the 
ubiquitous lentana. Where this 
exists movement is practically 
impossible. On one occasion 
a tiger had killed and dragged 
the carcass some way down 
the northern slopes. In order 
to reach the kill and set up a 
machan over it I had to crawl 
on hands and knees several 
hundred yards underneath the 
spreading lentana. So, beating 
being out of the question, the 
only alternative left me was to 
sit up. No sportsman will use 
this method if the other is 
possible, but circumstances such 
a8 these sometimes leave him 
no choice. My task was 
not made any pleasanter by 
the fact that ten days after 
my arrival the monsoon broke, 
and when this happens in the 
hills of the Central Provinces 


the wise man betakes himself to 
the shelter of a good roof. In- 
cidentally it considerably com- 
plicates one’s problem, as tiger 
behave quite differently in the 
hot weather and in the rainy 
season. In the former they lie 
up in cover by day, usually 
near water, and return to the 
kill at night. In the latter I 
found that they may return 
to the kill at any hour of the 
day or night, and there is so 
much water about that it is 
impossible to localise them. 
On two occasions while I was 
in Chikalda tigers returned to 
their kills at eleven o’clock in 
the morning, and on neither 
occasion, I regret to say, was 
I on the spot to receive them. 
It was through sitting up 
over kills in it that I got to 
know Gawilgarh so well. The 
fort was a typical example of 
the ceaseless war between Man 
and Nature. During the four 
centuries of its active existence 
the jungle had been kept at 
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bay. Now that it was a ruin 
the jungle had reasserted itself, 
as it has all over the world 
where cities, temples, forts have 
been abandoned, and had crept 
in over the broken-down walls 
and through the gateways till 
the ravines and hollows were 
choked with it, only the higher 
portions still remaining clear. 
Also, as always happens in 
India where old buildings have 
been swallowed up in the 
jungle, wild beasts make their 
lairs in them. Gawilgarh was 
by no means swallowed up, but 
in its vast undulating interior 
there was enough jungle to 
afford excellent cover, while it 
is a well-known fact that tiger 
and panther, particularly the 
latter, greatly appreciate the 
safe retreat afforded by the 
dungeons and passages of these 
old lost temples and forts. 

I was not surprised, therefore, 
to come across the pug-marks 
of a tigress on my first visit to 
Gawilgarh. Three days later 
she confirmed this evidence of 
her presence by killing a cow 
just outside the walls and 
dragging the carcass inside. 
I sat over this the following 
night without once seeing or 
hearing her, but in the late 
evening a panther ‘sawed’ 
away from a mass of lentana 
behind me. He also never 
appeared, but I shot him some 
days later outside the fort, 
sitting up for him on the ground 
over a natural kill. 

Gawilgarh was so vast that 
it took me ‘several days to 
explore it thoroughly. I used 
to wander through the great 


gates with their guard-rooms 
on either side, and stand on 
the battlements looking down 
on the flat Berar plains several 
thousand feet below. Some. 
times I sauntered beside the 
huge reservoirs inside the inner 
fort—small lakes which held 
water all the year round, 
Nature in her conquest of 
Gavwilgarh had merely served 
to beautify it, and the whole 
effect of colossal strength and 
ruthlessness was softened and 
mellowed without in the least 
detracting from the grandeur 
of it all. As one gazed down 
from the great battlements on 
to these ancient grass-covered 
walls, and watched the light 
from the setting sun shimmering 
on the big central lake, Tenny- 
son’s lines beginning 

“The splendour falls on castle 

walls 99 


came inevitably to mind. 

It is more than a century, 
however, since the last human 
bugles set the wild echoes 
flying inside Gawilgarh; now 
the only echoes which those 
walls give back are the harsh 
cough of a tiger or the sawing 
of @ panther. Gone are all 
those sounds it knew so well 
since that day in 1425 when the 
first Mohammedan conquerors 
of the Deccan realised the pos- 
sibility of such a site and built, 
probably on the remains of 
some more ancient fort, the 
mighty citadel which became 
one of their many strongholds 
during those centuries of cease- 
less warfare, when blood flowed 
like water over the land. 
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Ii. 


To many, Islam, as a power 
in India, is synonymous with 
the Empire of the Moghuls. 
Akbar, Jehangir and Shah 
Jehan are familiar names, and 
Fatehpur Sikri, the Taj Mahal 
and countless other noble monu- 
ments bear witness to this day 
to their pomp and splendour. 
But the fact remains that 
Mohammedan power flourished 
for two hundred years before 
Akbar ever ascended the throne, 
and powerful Hindu kingdoms 
grappled ceaselessly with it 
ere it declined in the eighteenth 
century. While events in Delhi 
and the north tended towards 
greater issues and produced 
more lasting results, yet it is 
probable that more blood was 
shed and more frightful bar- 
barities were practised in Cen- 
tral and Southern India during 
the centuries of warfare be- 
tween the Muslim kings of the 
Deccan and the Hindu Empire 
of Vijayanagar. 

An officer of the infamous 
Mohamed-ben-Tuglak (ruler of 
India from the Punjab to the 
Coromandel coast) arrived in 
the Deccan in 1347, and by the 
end of the year had proclaimed 
his independence. His name 
was Zafar Khan,and he assumed 
the additional name or title 
of Bhaman, since he claimed 
descent from the Persian king 
80- called, better known as 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, the 
Ahasuerus of the Book of 
Esther. He was the founder 
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flourished for a century and 
a half. During most of this 
period unceasing war was 
carried on with Vijayanagar, 
and when, towards the end of 
the fifteenth century, the dyn- 
asty fell, the struggle was 
maintained by the five Sultan- 
ates which succeeded it, only 
ending with the destruction of 
the Hindu Empire eighty years 
later. So, for two hundred 
years or more a huge part of 
India, containing millions of 
inhabitants, was ravaged by a 
war carried on with a bitter- 
ness and religious hatred rarely 
equalled. Whereas the Mog- 
huls had enlightened kings like 
Akbar or tolerant ones such 
as Jehangir, the Bhamani 
kings of the Deccan seem to 
have been almost without ex- 
ception the most bloodthirsty 
fanatics who ever wielded 
power. 

It was Muhammed Shah, the 
second king, who started the 
struggle with Vijayanagar, and 
the sanguinary war was con- 
tinued till the Sultan was 
reported to have slain half a 
million Hindus. Firoz, his 
nephew and an unusually fierce 
bigot even for that dynasty, 
led expeditions almost yearly 
against the Hindus, “ being 
determined to use his — best 
endeavours in the suppression 
of infidelity and the strength- 
ening of the faith.”’” Ahmad 
Shah, ninth of the dynasty 
and founder of Gawilgarh, 
worthily carried on the. tradi- 
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tion. He overran the Hindu 
kingdom and put to death 
men, women and children with- 
out mercy. It is said that 
whenever the number of slain 
amounted to twenty thousand 
he halted three days and held 
a festival to celebrate the 
bloody event. Incidentally, 
these atrocious massacres en- 
abled him to assume the title 
of Wali, or Saint. 

And so the tale of blood 
and slaughter runs on, each 
sueceeding Sultan making the 
destruction of Hindus his life’s 
work. Nor, we may imagine, 
were the Hindus behindhand, as 
in spite of the immense losses 
it suffered, the Kingdom of 
Vijayanagar flourished from 
1336. till it was finally over- 
thrown at the battle of Talikota 
in 1565.4 At its zenith it was 
a splendid Empire whose wealth 
and magnificence excited the 
wonder of all travellers who 
visited it. Chief of these was 
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Domingos Paes, the Portuguese, 

who saw it at the height of its 
splendour in 1522, and who 
has left a very full and authentic 
description of it. He describes 
the immense wealth of the city 
and of the nobles, and the 
poverty of the countryside, 
Amongst other matters he 
states that the permanent army 
in the king’s pay numbered 
@ million fighting men. In the 
expedition against Raichur 
some 700,000 foot, 32,000 horse 
and 550 elephants were actually 
assembled. The armies, both 
of the Hindus and the Moham- 
medans, were admittedly undis- 
ciplined rabbles, but when they 
clashed there was bound to be 
a frightful slaughter, however 
fast one side ran away. More- 
over, it was not only the regular 
armies that suffered, it was the 
wretched inhabitants of both 
sexes and all ages who were 
put to death, usually with 
horrible barbarity. 


Iv. 


Gawilgarh is situated in 
Berar, the northernmost pro- 
vince of the Bhamani kingdom. 
He who held Gawilgarh was 
master of Berar, and it was the 
Governor of that Fort who, in 
1484, threw off the Bhamani 
yoke and seized the province 
for himself. His name was 
Fathullah Imad-ul-Mulk, and 
he founded the short - lived 


Imadi dynasty in Berar. His 
example was quickly followed 
by the governors of Bijapur, 
Ahmednagar, Bidar and Gol- 
conda, and the Bhamani king- 
dom was replaced by the five 
Sultanates. It was scarcely 
more than a surface change, 
however, a8 spasmodic warfare 
with Vijayanagar continued 
another eighty years till it 





1 uiaMemot the contemporary historians were Mohammedans, so the accounts are 
somewhat biassed. The chief authority is the celebrated and excellent work of 
Ferishta, Akbar’s historian, which is always prone to emphasise the vast numbers 


of Hindus slain. 
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culminated in a confederacy of 
the Sultanates completely de- 
feating the Hindus in the de- 
cisive ‘battle of Talikota in 
1565. Vijayanagar went the 
way of Nineveh and Carthage 
and was utterly blotted out, 
while the Sultanates continued 
for a time till the Moghul 
Aurangzeb wrote ‘ Finis’ to 
their story. 

Imad-ul-Mulk, the first of 
his line in Berar, had a curious 
history. A Brahman of Vijaya- 
nagar by birth, he was captured 
by the Mohammedans in his 
youth and converted to Islam. 
He became a slave in the 
household of the Bhamani com- 
mander-in-chief in Berar, and 
as he grew to manhood he 
inspired his master with such 
respect and confidence that he 
eventually succeeded him as 
commander-in-chief in Berar 
and Governor of Gawilgarh. 
It was then that he headed 
the revolt of the five Sultanates, 
“ placing the collar of royalty 
round his neck and causing the 
Khutba to be recited in his own 
name in Berar.””. Though he re- 
mained a devout Mohammedan 
to the end he has left in Gawil- 
garh some curious sculptured 
symbols which clearly show his 
Hindu origin. 

The Imadi dynasty only sur- 
vived four generations, seventy 
years in all. The Sultanate of 
Berar was conquered by its 
larger neighbour Ahmednagar, 
Gawilgarh being surrendered 
by a@ treacherous Governor as 
the price of his life. The new 
Governor was one Bahram, 
whose chief claim to fame (as 
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far as the fortress is con- 
cerned) is that he built a great 
new bastion in the south-west 
corner, known as the ‘ burj-i- 
Bahram’ (Bahram’s Bastion). 
On a stone slab inside this 
was engraved the grandiloquent 
inscription :— 


“In Gawil Bahram built a tower, 
The like of which the eye of time 
hath not seen ; 
He carried it to such a height 
That the planet Saturn takes his 
ease in its shelter.” 


Even the Woolworth and Em- 
pire State buildings have 
scarcely made such a claim ! 

During Bahram’s governor- 
ship Gawilgarh was besieged 
by an invading army from 
Burhanpur, a neighbouring 
kingdom. There are no ac- 
counts of this siege, but the 
fortress apparently had no diffi- 
culty in holding out. Shortly 
afterwards its defences were 
further strengthened in antici- 
pation of an invasion by Akbar. 
The threat did not materialise, 
and it was left to one of Akbar’s 
generals, Abul Fazal, to reduce 
it and the other immensely 
powerful fort of Narnala. Abul 
Fazal describes Gawilgarh as 
“ @ fortress of almost matchless 
strength.” 

On the disruption of the 
Moghul Empire, Berar, and 
with it Gawilgarh, passed suc- 
cessively into the hands of 
Hyderabad and the Mah- 
rattas. The latter acquired 
Gawilgarh in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and are 
credited with having made some 
additions to the fort. It is 
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not, however, till 1803 that we 
hear much of it, and then it 
leaps into importance again on 
account of its siege and capture 
by General Arthur Wellesley. 


Vv. 


There are several accounts 
of the siege of Gawilgarh, 
notably the despatch written 
immediately after by Wellesley 
himself, dated 15th December 
1803, and addressed to his 
brother, the Marquess Welles- 
ley. Also Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, who was in the thick of 
it, kept detailed day-to-day 
notes and wrote a very full 
account in a series of letters 
to his friend Strachey of the 
Bengal Civil Service. Only 
the barest outline can be given 
here. 

Wellesley arrived at Ellich- 
pur on the 5th December 1803 
after decisively defeating the 
Mahrattas at Argaum. He 
determined to attack Gawil- 
garh at once, and divided his 
force into two portions. One 
‘division’ under Colonel 
Stevenson: was to proceed 
through the hills and assault 
it from the north (or Chikalda 
side), while he himself advanced 
up the precipitous slopes from 
Ellichpur. His own attack was 
merely by way of a diversion, 
as Stevenson’s division had 
been specially equipped a short 
time before at Asseerghur for 
this very siege. After immense 
labours Stevenson reached the 
summit. of the ridge on the 
12th: It, was a tremendous 


In fact, the storming of Gawil- 
garh was the climax of his 
brilliant Deccan campaign 
which included the decisive 
victories of Assaye and Argaum, 


feat to drag the heavy pieces 
of ordnance up those tracklegs 
jungle - crowned slopes, and 
Wellesley duly acknowledges it 
in his despatch: ‘‘ From that 
day (the 7th) till the 12th... 
the troops in his division went 
through a series of laborious 
services such as I never before 
witnessed, with the utmost 
cheerfulness and perseverance, 
The heavy ordnance and stores 
were dragged by hand over 
mountains and through ravines 
for nearly the whole distance, 
by roads which it had been 
previously necessary for the 
troops to make for themselves.” 
The enemy made their greatest 
mistake in not opposing this 
advance ; in fact, a determined 
foe. could probably have pre- 
vented Stevenson from reaching 
the top altogether. 

On the night of the 12th, 
Stevenson erected two batteries 
opposite the north face of the 
fort and Wellesley one under 
the south gate. The latter 
consisted of two brass guns 
only, and, as the despatch 
remarks, their fire produced 
but little effect. In spite of all 
the efforts of his troops the 
more effective iron guns could 
not be dragged up the pre- 
cipitous slopes. 

The fire of these batteries 
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on the morning of the 

13th, and by nightfall on the 
14th the breaches in the walls 
of the outer fort were considered 
practicable. Next morning at 
10 A.M. Stevenson’s division 
made the assault, while Wel- 
lesley carried out two feint 
attacks from the south to 
attract the enemy’s attention. 
The storming party, com- 
manded by Lieut. - Colonel 
Kenny, consisted of the flank 
companies of the 94th Regi- 
ment and the native corps in 
Stevenson’s division. The outer 
fort was quickly stormed, but 
the inner wall had not been 
breached: the attack was held 
up till Captain Campbell with 
the light infantry of the 94th 
Regiment found a place to 
scale it. Ladders were placed, 
and up went the storming party 
with irresistible dash. The 
enemy were driven off the wall 
and the big gates were opened to 
admit the rest of the attackers. 
The despatch goes on to say : 
“The enemy’s garrison was 
numerous. It consisted of Raj- 
poots and of a great part of 
Beni Singh’s regular infantry 
which had escaped from the 
battle of Argaum, commanded 
by Beni Singh himself. They 
were all well armed with Com- 
pany’s new muskets and bay- 
onets. Vast numbers of them 
were killed, particularly at the 
different gates.”” It is inter- 
esting to note that some of the 
Rajputs attempted to carry 
out their custom of ‘ Jauhar,’ 
or. slaying their women-folk, 
before sallying out to meet 
their own end. Beni Singh 
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himself, fighting gallantly to 
the last, was killed in front of 
one of the gates. 

Elphinstone gives a very 
graphic account of the actual 
assault and the fighting inside 
the fort. ‘ The valley (between 
the outer and inner forts) was 
filled with such a roar of mus- 
ketry as can hardly be con- 
ceived. The sight cannot be 
described... . All around us, 
everywhere alike, lay dead and 
dying.” Our casualties were 
extraordinarily low compared 
with the enemy’s. Elphinstone 
reckons them at 53 Europeans 
and 100 sepoys. Amongst the 
loot taken were 2000 stands of 
English arms and 52 pieces of 
artillery, including an 11-inch 
brass mortar and two brass 
howitzers (one 10-inch and one 
8-inch). 

Wellesley pays a generous 
tribute in his despatches to the 
officers and men who took part 
in the assault. “In the per- 
formance of this service all the 
good qualities of British troops 
have been conspicuous to a 
degree which I have seldom 
witnessed. . . . When opposed 
to the enemy their conduct 
showed the same gallant spirit 
that has carried the British 
troops through so many diffi- 
culties in the course of the war.” 
And yet there are people who 
accuse our greatest soldier of 
indifference towards his troops. 
In parenthesis, it may be of 
interest to mention here that 
during the siege of Gawilgarh, 
Wellesley, in addition to all 
his own duties, visited Steven- 
son’s force every day, riding 
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twenty-five miles each way 
over steep and difficult tracks. 
To ride fifty miles daily in such 
circumstances is an extraordi- 
nary feat of endurance, yet the 
fact was only elicited from him 
thirty years later in a conver- 
sation recorded by the Earl of 
Stanhope. On being asked 
point-blank if it were true, the 
Duke, as he then was, admitted 
it, adding that Stevenson was 
an old man and ill at the time. 
Yet in his despatches and 
accounts of the siege no men- 
tion is made of his own share ; 
in fact, he specifically praises 
Stevenson for his conduct of 
the operations. 


Its capture by the British 
was the virtual end of Gawil- 
garh, though it was not till 
1859 that it was actually dis- 
mantled. Now it stands, boldly 
against the skyline as it did 
of yore, but with grass and 
lentana creeping over it, its 
walls crumbling here and there 
and a peaceful silence over 
all where once rang the sounds 
of war. 


“For the stories of men and of 
days that are gone, 
Of towns now dust, of a vanished 
race, 


Are but old names carved on the ' 


dungeon stone ; 
They lived, and laboured, and 
left their trace.” 


VI. 


It was an inky-black night, 
the rain was coming down in 
torrents and a bitter wind 
howled through the fort. I 
was sitting in a machan over 
a kill and the water was running 
down the back of my neck and 
finding its icy way all over my 
shivering body. At last I 
could stand it no longer and 
climbed stiffly down, bringing 
my ‘470 with me. The kill 
was high up in the inner fort 
and I made my way slowly 
through the darkness to a 
building I could dimly make 
out near one of the lakes. 
Inside I found a pile of wood 
and soon had a biaze going. 
The time was 2 A.M., so I had 
four hours to pass before it 
would be light enough for me 
to find my way out of the fort. 
I therefore removed as much 


clothing as I could, hung it 
up to dry near the fire, and 
settled myself down with my 
back to a stone pillar and my 
feet towards the blaze to try 
and get some sleep. 

Sleep, however, would not 
come and my mind kept roam- 
ing back over the long history 
of the fort. As I sat staring 
at the fire strange visions 
and fancies formed themselves 
among the leaping flames and 
dancing shadows. It was as 
if the centuries rolled back and 
I was an actual witness of the 
horrors of the past. I saw the 
original mail-clad horsemen 
sweeping down from the north, 
burning and destroying and 
spreading over the land like 
locusts. Vast armies advanced 
to battle and slaughtered each 
other in the sacred name of 
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religion. Gawilgarh I could 
see in the midst of it all, a 
very symbol of those centuries 
of misery, and I seemed to 
hear the clash of steel and the 
eries of the vanquished that 
once echoed inside these very 
walls. Scene after scene passed 
before me, but always the 
motif was the same, one of 
universal bloodshed and strife. 
Presently new sounds filled the 
air, fresh shadows. swept across 
my vision: the rattle of mus- 
ketry -replaced the ring of 
steel and red-coated figures 
made their appearance on the 
stage. Again the walls of 
Gawilgarh loomed up, seen 
dimly through the smoke, 
while the roar of artillery and 
crash of volleys rang in my 
ears. Then the scene faded 
and a silence and stillness fell 
around. 

I sat up suddenly and rubbed 
my eyes. Was this a dream or 
did the hour and the environ- 
ment combine to conjure up 
80 vividly before me the echoes 
and shadows of the past? I 
could swear I heard that last 
crash of artillery, or was it 
just the thunder rolling away 
into the hills? Thoroughly 
awake now, I looked round the 
chamber, but the fire had died 
to a crimson glow and shadows 
no longer danced on the walls. 
Outside, the rain still beat down 
incessantly and the wind howled 
and moaned through the dark- 
ened fort. So I settled my back 
to the pillar again and stared 
once more into the heart of the 
glow. 


My mind was steeped in 
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the history of the past and I 
knew that Gawilgarh with its 
turbulent story was but the 
epitome of that diverse and 
distracted conglomeration of 
religions and states now united 
under one power and known as 
India. The true value of 
history lies not in a mere 
chronicle of past events, but 
in an attempt to read the future 
in the light of the lessons of 
the past. So now in the glow- 
ing embers I saw pictures of 
my own building, and instead 
of dwelling in the past my 
mind cast forward into the 
future. 

At first all was still and 
peaceful, and where my 
previous visions had been of 
blackened villages and a de- 
serted countryside, now the 
crops showed green and towns 
and hamlets dotted the land. 
A peaceful peasantry toiled in 
the fields, secure in the know- 
ledge that where they had 
sown, there would they reap. 
A prosperous and well-watered 
land this, and a happy and 
contented people. Then — it 
seemed a long while later—I 
saw again the red-coats, only 
now they wore khaki, and 
instead of arriving they were 
departing. A few showed joy 
at their going, but the majority 
of the peasants looked upon it 
with grave misgivings. Well 
did they know that two cen- 
turies of peace and prosperity 
had depended on those men. 
Nor were their fears ground- 
less, because that same strife 
and turmoil which had pre- 
ceded the arrival of the 
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red. -coats, presently followed 
their departure. First, the 
money-lender re-established his 
stranglehold on the country 
and ground down the peasants 
with his extortions as of old. 
Corruption and inefficiency in- 
creased, minorities were op- 
pressed and long-smouldering 
religious hatreds once more 
burst into flame. Worst of 
all, the forces of law and order, 
which should have been there 
to cope with this, had been 
so ruthlessly cut down by 
self-seeking politicians that they 
were powerless. Gradually all 
ordered government ceased and 
the forces of anarchy were let 
loose. Then from the north 
hordes of lean and hungry men 
once more poured out of their 
forbidding hills and swept over 
the fat plains. Bands of dacoits 
roamed at will over the country 
even as they had done in 
Mahratta and Pindari times, 
‘raiding peaceful villages and 
prosperous towns, and there 
was none to say them nay. 
All up and down the land old 
disused forts were rebuilt and 
filled with lawless freebooters ; 
everywhere was chaos and dis- 
order. Within a short space the 
hand of time had been put back 
200 years. Once more villages 
lay deserted and in ruins, 
crops had ceased to grow and 
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a heavy pall of despair hung 
over the land. 

A sudden chill descended on 
me, and, looking up from the 
now cold ashes of the fire, I 
perceived a faint greyness steal- 
ing in from the outside. [| 
glanced at my watch, rose 
stifiy and, donning my dis- 
carded garments, slowly and 
silently made my way out of 
the fort. 


A few evenings later I went 
round to the Forest Officer’s 
bungalow. As we sat in front 
of a roaring wood fire sipping 
our whiskies and sodas, he 
asked me what luck I had had. 

“A couple of panther so 
far,’’ I replied ; “‘ not much for 
the number of soakings I’ve 
had, and I’ve drawn a com- 
plete blank as far as the Gawil- 
garh tigress is concerned.” 

“ What!” exclaimed the 
Forest Officer’s wife. ‘ You 
don’t mean to say you have 
sat up in Gawilgarh, and at 
night too ? ”’ 

I assured her that I had on 
several occasions. 


“But it’s haunted,” she 
cried. ‘‘Didn’t you see any 
ghosts ? ’’ 

I laughed. 


“Only those of my own im- 
aginings,” I said. “I expect 


it was too wet for real ones.” 
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